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4  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE.  [i. 

We  most  begin  our  reform  earlier  stOl, — at  generar 
tion :  Ahat  is  to  saj,  there  is  Fate,  or  laws  of  the 
worid) 

But  if  there  be  irresistible  dictation,  this  dictation 
underBtands  itseU.    If  we  mast  accept  Fate,  we  are 
not  less  compelled  to  affirm  liberty,  the  significance 
of  the  individual,  the  grandeur  of  dutj,  the  power  of 
character.    This  is  true,  and  that  other  is  true.     But 
our  geometiy  cannot  span  these  extreme  points,  and 
reconcile  them.     What  to  dot     By  obeying  each 
thought  frankly,  by  harping,  or,  if  you  will,  pounding 
on  each  string,  we  learn  at  last  its  power.    By  the 
same  obedience  to  other  thoughts,  we  learn  theirs, 
and  then  comes  some  reasonable  hope  of  harmonising 
them.    We  are  sure,  that,  though  we  know  not  how, 
necessity  does  comport  with  liberty,  the  individual  - 
with  the  world,  my  polarity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.   sThe  riddle  of  the  ago  has  for  each  a  private 
solution.)   If  one  would  study  his  own  time,  it  must 
be  by  this  method  of  taking  up  in  turn  each  of  the 
leading  topics  which  belong  to  our  scheme  of  human 
life,  and,  by  firmly  stating  all  that  is  agreeable  to 
experience  on  one,  and  doing  the  same  justice  to  the 
opposing  facts  in  the  others,  the  true  limitations  will 
appear.    Any  excess  of  emphasis,  on  one  part,  would 
be  corrected,  and  a  just  balance  would  be  made. 

But  let  us  honestly  state  the  facts.  Our  America 
has  a  bad  name  for  superficialness.  Great  men,  great 
nations,  have  not  been  boasters  and  buffoons,  but 
perceivers  of  the  terror  of  life,  and  have  manned 
themselves  to  face  it    The  Spartan,  embodying  his 
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Tillage  theologiefly  which  preach  an  election  or  favour- 
itifloa.     And,  now  and  then,  an  amiable  parson  like 
Jung  Stilling  or  Robert  Huntington,  believes  in  a 
pistareen-ProTidence,  which,  whenever  the  good  man 
wants  a  dinner,  makes  that  somebody  shall  knock  at 
his  door,  and  leave  a  half-dollar.    But  Nature  is  no 
sentimentalist^ — does  not  cosset  or  pamper  us.    We 
must  see  that  the  world  is  rough  and  surly,  and  will 
not  mind  drowning  a  man  or  a  woman ;  but  swallows 
your  ship  like  a  grain  of  dust    The  cold,  inconsider- 
ate of  persons,  tingles  your  blood,  benumbs  your  f eet^ 
freeses  a  man  like  an  apple.    The  diseasesi  the  ele- 
ments, fortune,  gravity,  lightning,  respect  no  persons. 
CThe  way  of  Providence  is  a  little  rude.  ^  The  habit 
of  snake  and  spider,  the  snap  of  the  tiger  and  other 
leapers  and  bloody  jumpers,  the  crackle  of  the  bones' 
of  his  prey  in  the  coil  of  the  anaconda, — these  are  in 
the  system,  and  our  habits  are  like  theirs.    You  have 
just  dined,  and,  however  scrupulously  the  slaughter- 
house is  concealed  in  the  graceful  distance  of  miles, 
there  is  complicity,^xpen8ive  races, — race  living  at 
the  expense  of  raca    The  planet  is  liable  to  shocks 
from  comets,  perturbations  from  planets,  rendings 
from  earthquake  and  volcano,  alterations  of  climate, 
precessions  of  equinoxes.    Bivers  dry  up  by  opening 
of  the  forest     The  sea  changes  its  bed.     Towns  and 
counties  fall  into  it    At  Lisbon,  an  earthquake  killed 
men  like  flies.      At  Naples,  three  years  ago,  ten 
thoosand  persons  were  crushed  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  scurvy  at  sea ;  the  sword  of  the  climate  in  the 
west  of  Africa,  at  Cayenne,  at  Panama,  at  New 
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Orleuu,  cut  oS  men  lilce  k  musocre;  Our  weatern 
prairie  ihftkes  with  fever  and  ague.  Th«  cholera,  the 
smallpox,  have  proved  u  mortal  to  some  tribes  u  & 
frost  to  the  crickets,  which,  having  filled  the  summer 
with  noise,  are  silenced  by  a  fall  of  the  temperature 
of  one  night.  Without  uncovering  what  does  not 
concern  us,  or  counting  how  many  species  of  parasitee 
haog  on  a  bombyx ;  or  groping  after  intestinal  para- 
sites,  or  infosory  biters,  or  the  obscurities  of  alternate 
generation ; — the  forms  of  the  shark,  the  lainu,  the 
jaw  of  the  sea-wolf  paved  with  crushing  teeth,  tho 
weapons  of  the  grampus,  and  other  varrion  hidden 
in  the  sea, — are  hints  of  ferocity  in  tho  interiors  of 
nature.  Lot  us  not  deny  it  up  and  down.  Provi- 
dence  has  a  wild,  rough,  incalculable  road  to  its  end, 
and  it  is  ctf  no  use  to  try  to  whitewash  its  huge 
mixed  iostrumentolities,  or  to  dress  up  that  terrific 
benefactor  in  a  clean  shirt  and  white  neckcloth  of  a. 
student  in  divinity. 

Will  you  say,  the  disasters  which  threaten  man- 
kind are  exceptional,  and  one  need  not  lay  his  account 
for  cataclysnu  every  dayt  Ay,  hut  what  happens 
once,  may  happen  again,  and  so  long  as  these  strokea 
are  not  to  be  parried  by  us,  they  must  be  feared. 

But  these  shocks  and  ruins  are  less  destructive  to 
us  than  the  stealthy  power  of  other  laws  which  act 
on  us  daily.  ^An  expense  of  ends  to  means  is  fate  :-^ 
organisation  tyrannising  over  character.)  The  men- 
agerie, or  f<ams  and  powers  of  the  spine^  is  a  book 
of  fate ;  the  bill  of  the  bird,  the  skull  of  the  snake, 
determines  tyrannicaUy  its  limits.     So  is  the  scale  of 
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or  eight  of  tu  rolled  up  in  each  man's  akin, — seven 
or  eight  ancestors  at  leasts — and  they  constitute  the 
variety  of  notes  for  that  new  piece  of  music  which 
his  life  is. J  At  the  comer  of  the  street^  you  read  the 
possibility  of  each  passenger,  in  the  facial  angle,  in 
the  complexion,  in  the  depth  of  his  eye.  His  parent- 
age determines  it  Men  are  what  their  mothers  made 
them.  '  Tou  may  as  well  ask  a  loom  which  weaves 
huckaback,  why  it  does  not  make  cashmere,  as  expect 
poetry  from  this  engineer,  or  a  chemical  discovery 
from  that  jobber.  Ask  the  digger  in  the  ditch  to 
explain  Newton's  laws :  the  fine  organs  of  his  brain 
have  been  pinched  by  overwork  and  squalid  poverty 
from  father  to  son,  for  a  hundred  years.  When  each 
comes  forth  from  his  mother's  womb,  the  gate  of' 
gifts  closes  behind  him.  Let  him  value  his  hands 
and  feet^  he  has  but  one  pair.  <So  he  has  but  one 
future,  and  that  is  already  predetermined  in  his  lohfia^. 
and  described  in  that  little  fatty  face,  pig-eve,  and 
squat  form.  All  the  privilege  and  all  the  legislation 
of  the  world  cannot  meddle  or  help  to  make  a  poet  or 
a  prince  of  him. 

Jesus  said,  "When  he  lookcth  on  her,  he  hath 
committed  adultery.**  But  he  is  an  adulterer  before 
he  has  yet  looked  on  the  woman,  by  the  superfluity 
of  animal  and  the  defect  of  thought  in  bis  constitu- 
tion.  Who  meets  him,  or  who  meets  her,  in  the  street^"* 
sees  that  they  are  ripe  to  be  each  other's  victim. 

In  certain  men,  digestion  and  sex  absorb  the  vital 
force,  and  the  stronger  these  are,  the  individual  is 
so  much  weaker.    The  more  of  these  drones  perish, 
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Um  better  for  the  hive.  H  later,  they  give  birth  to 
•ome  superior  individiuJ,  with  force  enough  to  add 
to  this  animal  a  new  aim,  and  a  complete  apparatus 
to  work  it  outi  all  the  ancestors  are  gladly  forgotten. 
Most  men  and  most  women  are  merely  one  couple 
mora  Now  and  then,  one  has  a  new  coll  or  cama- 
rilla opened  in  his  brain, — an  architcctaral,  a  musical, 
or  a  phOological  knock,  some  stray  taste  or  talent  for 
flowen^  or  chemistry,  or  pigments,  or  story-telling,  a 
good  hand  for  drawing,  a  good  foot  for  dancing,  an 
athletic  frame  for  wide  journeying,  etc — ^which  skill 
nowise  alters  rank  in  the  scale  of  nature,  but  serves 
to  pass  the  time,  the  life  of  sensation  going  on  as 
before.  At  last,  these  hints  and  tendencies  are  fixed 
in  one,  or  in  a  succession.  Each  absorbs  so  much  food 
and  force,  as  to  become  itself  a  now  centre.  The  new 
talent  draws  off  so  rapidly  the  vital  force,  that  not 
enough  remains  for  the  animal  functions,  hardly 
eiu>ugh  for  health ;  so  that,  in  the  second  generation, 
if  the  like  genius  appear,  the  health  is  visibly  deterio- 
rated, and  the  generative  force  impaired. 

People  are  bom  vnth  the  moral  or  with  the  ma- 
terial bias; — uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging 
destination:  and  I  suppose,  with  high  magnifiers, 
Mr.  Frauenhofer  or  Dr.  Carpenter  might  come  to 
distinguish  in  the  embryo  at  ihe  fourth  day,  this  is  a 
Whig,  and  that  a  Free-soiler. 

It  was  a  poetic  attempt  to  lift  this  mountain  of 
Fate,  to  reconcile  this  despotism  of  race  with  liberty, 
which  led  the  Hindoos  to  say,  "  Fate  is  nothing  but 
the  deeds  committed  in  a  prior  state  of  existence." 
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I  find  ike  coincidence  of  the  extremes  of  eastern  and 
western  speculation  in  the  daring  statement  of  Schol- 
ling,  "There  is  in  every  man  a  certain  feeling,  that  he 
has  been  what  he  is.  from  all  eternity,  and  by  no 
means  became  such  in  time."  To  say  it  less  sublimely, 
— in  the  history  of  the  individual  is  always  an  account 
of  his  condition,  and  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  party 
to  his  present  estate. 

A  good  deal  of  our  politics  is  physiological.    Now^ 
and  then,  a  man  of  wealth  in  the  heyday  of  youth 
adopts  the  tenet  of  broadest  freedom.    In  England, 
there  is  always  some  man  of  wealth  and  large  con- 
nection planting  himself,  during  all  his  years  of  health, 
on  the  side  of  progress,  who,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
die,  checks  his  forward  play,  calls  in  his  troops,  and 
becomes  conservative.     All  conservatives  are  such 
from  personal  defects.    They  have  been  effeminated 
by  position  or  nature,  bom  halt  and  blind,  through 
luxury  of  their  parents,  and  can  only,  like  invalids,  act 
on  the  defensive.    But  strong  natures,  backwoodsmen,  \ 
New  Hampshire  giants.  Napoleons,  Burkes,  Broughams,    \ 
Websters,    Kossuths,  are  inevitable   patriots,  until    ^ 
their  life  ebbs,  and  their  defects  and  gout^  palsy  and 
money,  warp  them. 

^The  strongest  idea  incarnates  itself  in  majorities 
and  nations,  in  the  healthiest  and  strongest^  Prob- 
ably, the  election  goes  by  avoirdupois  weighty  and,  if 
you  could  weigh  bodily  the  tonnage  of  any  hundred 
of  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  party  in  a  town,  on 
the  Dearborn  balance,  as  they  passed  the  hay-scales, 
you  could  predict  with  certainty  which  party  would 
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carry  it.  On  tha  wboloi  it  would  be  rathor  the 
speediest  way  of  deciding  the  vote,  to  put  the  seleet- 
inen  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  the  hay-acales. 

In  science^  we  have  to  consider  two  things :  power 
and  drenmstanea    All  we  know  of  the  ^gg,  from 
each  successive  discovery,  is,  another  vende;  and  if, 
after  five  hundred  yearv,  you  get  a  better  observer, 
or  a  better  glass,  he  finds  within  the  last  observed^ 
another.    In  vegetable  and  animal  tissue,  it  is  just 
alike^  and  all   that   the   primary  power  or  spasm 
operates,  is,  still,  vesicles,  vesicles,     Tes, — but  the 
^rrannical  Circumstance  I     A  vesicle   in  new   cir- 
eomstances,    a   vesicle    lodged   in   darkness,    Oken 
thought,  became  animal ;  in  light,  a  plant      Lodged 
in   the   parent   animal,    it  suffers   changes,    which 
end  is  unsheathing  miraculous  capability  in  the  un- 
altered vesicle,  and  it  unlocks  itself  to  fish,  bird, 
or  quadruped,  head  and  foot^  eye  and  claw.     The 
Circumstance  is  Nature.     Nature  is,  what  you  may  . 
do.      There  is  much  you  may  not     We  have  two 
things, — the   circumstance,  and  the  life.     Once  we 
thought,  positive  power  wss  all.     Now  we  learn, 
that  negative  power,  or  circumstance,  is  half  Nature, 
is  the  tyrannous  circumstance,  the  thick  skull,  the 
sheathed  snake,  the  ponderous,  rock-like  jaw ;  necessi- 
tated  activity ;  violent  direction ;  the  conditions  of  a 
tool,  like  the  locomotive,  strong  enough  on  its  track,  but 
which  can  do  nothing  but  mischief  off  of  it ;  or  skates, 
which  are  wings  on  the  ice,  but  fetters  on  the  ground. 

The  book  of  Nature  is  the  book  of  Fate.*^    She 
tarns  the  gigantic  pages, — ^leaf  after  leaf, — never  re-. 
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turuing  one  On«  leaf  she  ifB  dovn,  &  floor  of 
gnnite ;  then  a  thousand  tgea,  and  «  bod  of  alate ;  & 
thousand  agos,  and  a  measure  of  coal;  a  thousand 
ages,  and  a  layer  of  marl  and  mnd :  vegetable  forms 
appear ;  her  first  misshapen  animals,  Eoophyt^  trilo- 
bium,  fish ;  then,  saurians, — rude  forms,  in  which  she 
has  only  blocked  her  future  statue,  eoDcealing  under 
these  unwieldy  monsters  the  fine  type  of  her  coming 
long.  The  face  of  the  planet  cools  and  dries,  the 
races  meliorate,  and  man  is  bom.  But  when  a  rac« 
has  lived  its  tonn,  it  comes  no  more  again. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  a  conditional  popu- 
lation; not  the  best^  but  the  best  that  could  live  ' 
now;  ond  the  scale  of  tribos,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  victory  adheres  to  one  tribe,  and  dofeat  to 
another,  is  as  uniform  as  the  superposition  of  strata. 
We  know  in  history  what  weight  belongs  to  ntce. 
We  see  the  English,  French,  and  Germans  planting 
themselves  on  every  shore  and  market  of  America  and 
Australia,  and  monopolising  the  commerce  of  these 
countries.  We  like  the  nervous  and  victorious  habit 
of  our  own  branch  of  the  family.  We  follow  the  step 
of  the  Jew,  of  the  Indian,  of  the  Kegro.  We  see  how 
much  will  has  been  expended  to  extinguish  the  Jew, 
in  vain.  Look  at  the  unpalatable  conclusions  of  Knox, 
in  his  "Fragment  of  Kaces," — a  rash  and  unsatisfactory  . 
writer,  but  charged  with  pungent  and  unforgetable 
truths.  "Nature  respects  race,  and  not  hybrids." 
"Every  race  has  its  own  habitat."  "Detach  a  colony 
from  the  race,  and  it  deteriorates  to  the  crab.'  See 
the  shades  of  the  pioture.    The  German  and  Irish 
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iiulIi<Hii^  Ilka  the  Negro^  have  a  great  deal  of  guano 
in  their  deitiny.  They  are  famed  over  the  Atlantic, 
and  carted  over  America,  to  ditch  and  to  drudge,  to 
make  cor&  cheap,  and  then  to  lie  down  prematurely 
to  make  a  spot  of  green  gnus  on  the  prairie. 

One  more  faggot  of  these  adamantine  bandages  is 
the  new  science  of  Statistica  It  is  a  rule,  that  the 
most  casual  and  eztraordinaiy  events — ^if  the  basiB  of 
population  is  broad  enough — ^become  matter  of  fixed 
calculation.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  when  a 
captain  like  Bonaparte,  a  singer  like  Jenny  Lind,  or  a 
naTigator  like  Bowditch,  would  be  bom  in  Boston : 
but,  on  a  population  of  twenty  or  two  hundred 
millionfl,  something  like  accuracy  may  be  had.^ 

Tis  frivolous  to  fix  pedantically  the  date  of 
particular  inventions.  They  have  all  been  invented 
over  and  over  fifty  times.  Man  is  the  arch  machine, 
of  which  all  these  shifts  drawn  from  himself  are  toy 
modela  He  helps  himself  on  each  emergency  by 
copying  or  duplicating  his  own  structure,  just  so  far 
as  the  need  is.  Tis  hard  to  find  the  right  Homer, 
Zoroaster,  or  Menu ;  harder  still  to  find  the  Tubal 
Cain,  or  Vulcan,  or  Cadmus,  or  Copernicus,  or  Fust, 
or  Fulton,  the  indisputable  inventor.  There  are 
scores  and  centuries  of  them.  **The  air  is  full  of 
men."    This  kind  of  talent  so  abounds,  this  construe- 

^ "  Ereiythiog  which  pertains  to  the  human  species,  considered 
ma  a  whole,  belongs  to  the  order  of  physical  facts.  The  greater 
t]»6  nnmber  of  indiyiduals,  the  more  does  the  influence  of  the 
indiridnal  will  disappear,  learing  predominance  to  a  series  of 
general  facts  dependent  on  canaes  by  which  society  exists,  and 
is  pneenrcd."— QusTELmr. 
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tive  tool-making  efficiency,  u  if  it  tdhored  to  tho 
chemio  utoma,  u  if  the  sir  he  breathes  trere  nudu  of 
Vwicansona,  Fnmklina,  uid  Watta. 

Doubtless,  in  every  million  there  will  be  an  astro- 
nomer, a  mathematician,  a  comic  poot^  a  mystics  No 
one  can  read  the  histoiy  of  astronomy,  without  per- 
ceiving that  Copeiiiicns,  Newton,  Laplace,  are  not  n»w 
men,  or  a  new  kind  of  men,  but  that  Thalos,  Anaxi-  . 
menes,  Hipparchus,  Empedodos,  Aristarchus,  Pytfao-  j 
goras,  (Enopides,  had  anticipated  them ;  each  had  the 
same  tense  geometrical  brain,  apt  for  the  same  Tigorooa 
computation  and  logic,  a  mind  parallel  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  world.  The  Boman  mile  probably  rested 
on  a  measure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  Mahometan 
and  Chinese  know  what  we  know  of  leap-year,  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  and  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinozea  As  in  eveiy  bairel  of  cowries  brought  to 
New  Bedford  there  shall  be  one  organia,  so  there 
will,  in  a  dozen  millions  of  Malays  and  Mahomotano, 
be  one  or  two  astronomical  skulls.  In  a  laige  city, 
the  most  casual  things,  and  things  whose  beauty  lies  in 
their  casuality,  are  produced  as  punctuallyand  to  order 
OS  the  baker's  mufSn  for  breakfast  Punch  makes 
exactly  one  capital  joko  a  week ;  and  the  joutnals 
contrive  to  furnish  one  good  piece  of  news  every  day. 

And  not  lees  work  the  laws  of  repression,  tho    - 
penalties   of  violated   functions.      Famine,   typhus, 
frost,  war,  suicide,  and  effeto  races,  must  be  reckoned 
calculable  parts  of  the  system  of  the  world. 

These  are  pebbles  from  the  mountain,  hints  of  the  • 
terUu  by  which  our  life  is  walled  up,  and  which  show 
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>    a  Idnd  of  mechanical  ezactne8^  aa  of  a  loom  or  null, 
in  irhat  we  call  eaanal  or  fortaitoiu  eysnts. 

Tba  fmco  viUi  which  wa  reaist  theae  torrenta  of 
tandeD^  kmka  ao  ridicoloiuly  inadeqoata,  that  it 
amounta  to  little  nuaa  than  a  criticism  or  a  protaat 
made  bjr  a  minority  of  one,  under  compnlaioD  of 
mUlioBa,  I  aaemed,  in  the  height  of  a  tempest,  to 
aee  man  overboard  atmggling  in  the  wavea,  and 
diirea  abont  here  and  them  They  glanced  intelli-  - 
gently  at  «aeh  other,  bat  'twas  litUe  they  conld  do  for 
ooa  another;  Waa  much  if  each  could  keep  afloat 
aloD&  Well,  they  had  a  right  to  their  eyebeam^ 
and  all  the  rest  was  Fata 

We  cannot  trifle  with  this  reality,  thia  cropping- 
out  in  our  planted  gardcna  of  the  core  of  the  world. 
No  picture  of  life  can  have  any  veracity  that  does 
not  admit  the  odious  facta.  A  man's  power  is  hooped 
in  by  a  necessity,  which,  by  many  experiments,  he 
touches  on  erejy  side^  until  he  learns  its  arc 

/^The  element  running  through  entire  nature,  which 
we  popularly  call  Fate,  is  known  to  us  as  limitation.]) 

•\y>I^^Vflr   liqiita    |i«,  ■ari]    ral\    "Fata        Jf    ira    aTB    brute 

and  barbarous,  the  fate  tak'os  a  brute  and  dreadful 
shape.  Aa  we  refine,  our  checks  become  finer.  If 
we  rise  to  aiuritual  culture,  the  antagonism  takes  a 
apiritnal  form.  In  the  Hindoo  fables,  Vialmu  follows 
liaya  through  all  her  ascending  changes,  from  insect 
and  crawfish  up  to  elephant;  whatever  form  she 
took,  he  took  the  male  form  of  that  kind,  nntU 
aha  became  at  laat  woman  and  goddess,  and  he  a 
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man  and  a  god.  Tbo  limitation*  refine  as  tbe  aonl 
purifiea,  but  the  ring  of  necessity  ta  alwajn  perched 
at  the  top. 

When  the  goda  in  the  Norae  heaven  vers  unable  . 
to  bind  the  Fenris  Wolf  with  ateel  or  with  weight  of 
mountains, — the  one  he  mapped  and  the  other  he 
spumed  with  his  heel, — they  put  round  bia  foot  a 
limp  band  softer  than  silk  or  cobweb,  and  thia  held 
him :  the  more  be  spurned  it,  tbo  atifTor  it  drew.  So 
soft  and  so  stanch  is  the  ring  of  Fate.  Neither 
brandy,  nor  nectar,  nor  sulphuric  ether,  aor  hell-fire, 
nor  ichor,  nor  poetry,  nor  genius,  can  get  rid  of  thia 
limp  band.  For  if  we  give  it  the  high  sense  in  which 
the  poets  use  it,  even  thouj^ht  itself  is  not  abnvn  Fata : 
that  too  must  act  according  to  eternal  laws,  and  all 
that  ia  wilful  and  fantastic  in  it  is  in  opposition  to 
ito  fundamental  essence. 

(And,  lost  of  all,  high  over  thought,  in  the  world 
of  morals.  Fate  appears  as  vindicator,  levelling  the 
;  high,  lifting  the  low,  requiring  justice  in  man,  and 
always  striking  soon  or  late,  when  justice  is  not  ' 
done.J  What  is  useful  will  last;  what  ia  hurtfut.will 
sink.  "The  doer  must  suffer,"  aaid  the  Gnwka: 
"yea  would  soothe  a  Doity  not  to  be  soothed." 
"God  himself  cannot  procure  good  for  the  wicked," 

said  the  Welsh  triad.     "  God  may  consent,  but  only 

for  a  time,"  said  the  bard  of  Spain.  The  limitationi 
ia  impassable  by  any  inught  of  man.  In  ita  last  and 
loftiest  ascensions,  insight  itself  and  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  is  one  of  its  obedient  members.  But  ve^ 
must  not  run  into  generalisations  too  large,  but  show 
VOL.  V.  0 
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the  natonl  iKmndB  or  eMcntial  distinetionfl^  and  seek 
to  do  ]iiiliG6  to  the  other  elements  as  welL 

Thus  we  trace  Fate,  in  matter,  mind,  and  morals^ 
— in  raoe^  in  retardations  of  strata,  and  in  thought 
ajid  character  as  welL  It  is  eyeiywhere  bound  or 
limitation.  But  Fate  has  its  lord;  limitation  its 
limits ;  is  different  seen  from  above  and  from  below ; 
from  within  and  from  without.  For,  though  Fate  is 
jmnxmnm^  §0  is  powor,  which  is  the  other  fact  in  the 
dnal  w(»ld,  immense.  If  Fate  follows  and  limits 
power,  power  attends  and  antagonises  Fata  We 
must  respect  Fate  as  natural  histoiy,  but  there  is 
more  than  natural  history.  For  who  and  what  is  this 
criticism  that  pries  into  the  matter  f  Man  is  not 
order  of  nature,  sack  and  sack,  belly  and  members, 
link  in  a  chain,  nor  any  ignominious  baggage,[but  a 
stopendous  antagonism,  a  dragging  together  of  the 
poles  of  the  Universe.  ^  He  betrays  his  relatioa  to 
what  is  below  him, — thick-skulled,  small -brained, 
fishy,  quadrumanous,— quadruped  ill-disguised,  hardly 
escaped  into  biped,  and  has  paid  for  the  new  powers 
by  loss  of  some  of  the  old  ones.  But  the  lightning 
which  explodes  and  fashions  planets,  maker  of  planets 
and  suns,  is  in  him.  On  one  side,  elemental  order, 
sandstone  and  granite,  rock-ledges,  peat-bog,  forest, 
sea  and  shore ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  thought,  the 
spirit  which  composes  and  decomposes  nature,— ^here 
they  are^  side  by  side,  god  and  devil,  mind  and 
matter,  king  and  conspirator,  belt  and  spasm,  riding 
peacefully  together  in  the  eye  and  brain  of  every  man. 
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I  Nor  can  ho  blink  the  fireewiU.    To  hiz>rd  the 

I  contndiotioii, — freedom  ia  necessarf.  If  you  please 
I  to  plant  younelf  on  the  aide  of  Fate,  and  say,  Fate 
I  U  all ;  then  we  toy,  a  part  of  Fate  is  tho  freedom  of 
I  man.  For  ever  wells  up  the  impulse  of  choosing  and 
acting  in  tho  souL  Tnt^H^f  annuls  Fate.  So-iar  a« 
4  a  man  thinks,  he  is  tioe.  And  though  nothing  is 
}  mote  disgusting  than  tho  crowing  about  liberty  by 
;]  slaves,  as  meet  men  ar^  and  the  flippant  mistaking  for 
freedom  of  some  paper  preamble  like  a  "  DecUratioii 
of  Independence,"  or  the  statute  right  to  vote,  by  thoea 
who  have  never  dared  to  think  or  to  ae^  yet  it  ia 
wholesome  to  man  to  look  not  at  Fate,  bat  the  other 
way;  the  practical  view  is  the  other.  His  sound 
lelatjon  to  these  facts  ia  to  use  and  command,  not 
to  cringe  to  them.  "Look  not  on  nature,  for  her 
name  is  fatal,"  said  the  orada  The  too  much  con- 
templation of  theee  limits  indnces  meannessi  They 
who  talk  much  of  destiny,  their  birth-atar,  eto.,  are  in 
a  lower  dangerous  plane,  and  invite  the  evils  they 
fear. 

I  cited  the  insHnctive  and  heroic  races  as  prood- 
believers  in  Destiny.  They  conspire  with  it;  a] 
loving  resignation  is  with  the  event.  But  the  dogma 
makes  «  different  impression,  when  it  is  held  by  the 
weak  and  lasy.  Tis  wMk  and  vicioos  people  who^H" 
cast  the  blame  on  Fate.  /The  .right  use  of  Fate  is  to 
bring  up  our  conduct  to  tho  loftiness  of  nature. ) 
Rude  and  invincible  except  by  themselves  are  the 
elements.  So  let  man  be.  Let  him  empty  his 
breut  (rf  his  windy  eonoeiti,  and  show  his  lordship  by 
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niDikerB  mud  deeds  on  the  scale  of  nstoia    Let  him 
hcid  ld»  poiiKMe  ss  with  tho  tag  of  grayitatioiL    No 
^irer,  no  penoasion,  no  bribe,  shall  make  him  give 
up  luB  point.     A  man  ought  to  compare  advantage- 
ously with  a  river,  an  oak,  or  a  mountain.     He  shall 
have  not  less  the  flow,  the  expansion,  and  the  resist- 
ance  of  these. 

Tie  the  best  ose  of  Fate  to  teach  a  fatal  oonrage. 
Go  &ce  the  fire  at  sea,  or  the  cholera  in  your  friend's 
house,  or  the  burglar  in  your  own,  or  what  danger 
lies  in  the  way  of  duty,  knowing  you  are  guarded  by 
the  cherubim  of  Destiny.  If  you  believe  in  Fate  to 
yoor  harm,  believe  it,  at  least,  for  your  good. 

For,  if  Fate  is  so  prevailing,  man  also  is  part  of  it, 
and  can  confront  fate  with  fate.  If  the  Universe  have 
these  savage  accidents,  our  atoms  are  as  savage  in 
resistance.  We  should  be  crushed  by  ihe  atmosphere, 
.  but  for  tho  reaction  of  the  air  within  the  body.  A 
^  tube  made  of  a  film  of  glass  can  resist  the  shock  of 
the  ocean,  if  filled  with  the  same  water.  If  there  be 
omnipotence  in  the  stroke,  there  is  omnipotence  of 
reooiL 

1.  But  Fate  against  Fate  is  only  panying  and 
defence:  there  are,  also,  the  noble  creative  forces. 
The  revelation  of  Thought  takes  man  out  of  servitude 
into  freedom.  We  rightly  say  of  ourselves,  we  were 
bom,  and  afterward  we  were  bom  again,  and  many 
times.  We  have  successive  experiences  so  important, 
that  the  new  forgets  the  old,  and  hence  the  mythology 
of  the  seven  or  Uie  nine  heavens.  The  day  of  days, 
the  great  day  of  the  feast  of  lif e^  is  that  in  which  the 
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inward  ey s  opens  to  the  Unity  in  things,  to  the  omni- 
presence  of  law:— sees  that  what  is  must  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  or  is  the  besk  This  beatitude  dipe  from 
on  high  down  on  us,  and  we  see.  It  is  not  in  us  so 
much  as  we  are  in  it.  If  the  air  come  to  our  lungs, 
we  breathe  and  lire;  if  not,  we  die.  If  the  light 
come  to  our  eyes,  we  see ;  else  not  And,  if  truth 
come  to  our  mind,  we  suddenly  expand  to  its  dimen- 
sions,  as  if  we  grew  to  worlds.  We  are  as  lawgiren ; 
we  speak  for  Nature ;  we  prophesy  and  divine. 

This  insight  throws  us  on  the  party  and  interest 
of  the  Universe,  against  all  and  sundry ;  against  our^ 
selves,  as  much  as  othon..  A  man  speaking  from 
insight  affirms  of  himself  what  is  true  of  the  mind ; 
seeing  its  immortality,  he  says,  I  am  immortal ;-  see- 
ing its  invincibility,  he  says,  I  am  strong.  It- is  juft  ( 
in  u^  bu(^  are  in  it.  It  is  of  the  maker,  not  of 
what  is  mode.  AHUiingB  are  touched  and  changed 
by  it  This  uses,  and  is  not  used.  It  distances  those 
who  shore  it  from  thoM  who  share  it  not.  Those  . 
who  share  it  not  are  flocks  and  herds.  It  dates  from 
itself ; — not  from  former  men  or  better  men, — gospel, 
or  constitution,  or  coU^e,  or.  custom.  Where  it 
shines,  Nature  is  no  longer  intrusive,  but  all  things 
make  a  musical  or  pictorial  impression.  The  world 
of  men  show  like  a  comedy  without  laughter : — popu-^ 
lations,  interests,  government,  history; — 'tis  all  toy 
figuiee  in  a  toy  housa  It  does  not  overvalue  par- 
ticular truths.  We  hear  esgeriy  every  thought  and 
word  quoted  from  an  intellectual  man.  But,  in  his 
presence,  our  own  mind  is  roused  to  activity,  and  we 
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forget  very  fmst  what  he  aMj^,  mnch  more  interested 
in  the  new  pUy  of  our  own  thought^  than  in  any 
tboo^^t  of  hii^  Tis  the  majesty  into  which  we  hare 
suddenly  mounted,  the  impersonality,  the  scorn  of 
^gotinna»  the  sphere  of  kws,  that  engage  n&  Once 
we  were  stepping  a  little  this  way,  and  a  little  that 
way ;  now,  we  are  as  men  in  a  halloon,  and  do  not « 
think  10  much  of  the  point  we  have  lof  t^  or  the  point  we 
would  make^  as  of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  the  way. 

Juat  as  mnch  intellect  as  yon  add,  so  much  oiganic 
poweR  He  who  sees  through  the  design,  presides 
over  it^  and  must  will  that  which  must  bei  We  sit 
and  rule,  and,  though  we  sleep,  our  dreams  will  come 
to  pass.  Our  thought,  though  it  were  only  an  hour 
old,  affirms  an  oldest  necessity,  not  to  be  separated 
from  thought^  and  not  to  be  separated  from  wilL 
They  must  always  have  coexisted.  It  apprises  us  of 
its  sovereignty  and  godhead,  which  refuse  to  be  severed 
from  it  It  is  not  mine  or  thine,  but  the  will  of  all 
mind.  It  is  poured  into  the  souls  of  all  men,  as  the 
sonl  itself  which  constitutes  them  men. .  I  know  not 
whether  there  be,  as  is  alleged,  in  the  upper  region 
of  our  atmosphere,  a  permanent  westerly  current^ 
which  carries  with  it  all  atoms  which  rise  to  that 
height,  but  I  see,  that  when  souls  reach  a  certain 
clearness  of  perception,  they  accept  a  knowledge  and 
motive  above  selfishness.  A  breath  of  will  blows 
eternally  through  the  xmiverse  of  souls  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bight  and  Necessary.  It  is  the  air  which 
all  intellects  inhale  and  exhale,  and  it  is  the  wind 
which  blows  the  worlds  into  order  and  orbit 
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Thought  dissolve*  the  material  universe,  by  canr- 
ing  the  mind  up  into  k  aphere  trhera  all  ii  pluUa 
^Of  two  men,  each  obeying  hia  own  thought,  he  whoM 
thought  ia  deepest  will  be  the  strongest  cluraeter._J 
Always  one  man  more  than  another  represents  ths 
will  of  Divino  Providence  to  the  period. 

menb  The  mixtures  of  spiritual  chemistiy  nfuts  to 
be  analysed.  Tet  we  can  see  that  with  the  pereop- 
tion  of  truth  ia  joined  the  deaira  that  it  shall  prevail 
That  affection  is  essential  to  will  Moreover,  when  a 
strong  will  appears,  it  usually  results  from  a  eeitain 
unity  of  organisation,  as  if  the  whole  enetgy  of  body 
and  mind  flowed  in  one  direction.  All  great  force  ia 
real  and  elementaL  Thft™  "  ""  Tnaniifiii'«iiinn0  ■  ««.t<fmg 
vrjll.  There  must  be  a  pound  to  balance  a  pound. 
Where  power  is  shown  in  will,  it  must  rest  on  Qm 
universal  force.  Alaric  and  Bonaparte  must  believe 
they  lest  on  a  truth,  or  their  will  can  be  bought  or 
bent  Tiiflw.  ;■  ■  k^i-im  p"««;hlp  irr  "y  *'"'**  ^■"  ^ 
But  the  pure  sympathy  with  universal  ends  is  oa 
infinite  force,  and  cannot  be  bribed  or  bent  Who- 
ever has  had  experience  of  the  moral  sentiment 
cannot  choose  but  believe  in  unlimited  power.  Each 
pulse  from  that  heart  ia  an  oath  from  the  Most  High. 
I  know  not  what  the  word  wUtme  means,  if  it  be  nofr- 
the  intimations  in  this  infant  of  a  terrific  forc&  A 
text  of  heroism,  a  name  and  anecdote  of  courage,  are 
not  argoments,  but  sallies  of  freedom.  One  of  these 
is  the  verse  of  the  Persian  Ha^z,  "Tia  written  on  the 
gate  of  Heaven,  '  Woe  onto  him  who  auffen  himself  to 
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.  be  betrayed  hy  Fate  I'"  Does  the  reading  of  history 
make  us  fatalists!  What  courage  does  not  the  oppo- 
ate  oiMnion  show  1  A  little  whim  of  will  to  be  free 
gallantly  contending  against  the  universe  of  chemistiy. 

Bat  inn^itJa  not  will,  nor  is  affection  will  Per- 
ception is  cold,  and  goodness  dies  in  wishes ;  as  Vol- 
taire said,  'tis  the  misfortune,  of  worthy  people  that 
ibey  are  cowards;  **un  des  plus  grands  malheurs  des 
kanmiUsgens  ieti  guHh  soni  des  Idches^  There  must  be 
m  fusion  of  these  two  to  generate  the  energy  of  will 
There  can  be  no  driving  force,  except  through  the  con- 
version  of  the  man  into  his  will,  making  him  the  will, 
and  the  will  him.  And  one  may  say  boldly,  that  no 
man  has  a  right  perception  of  any  troth,  who  has  not 
been  reacted  on  by  it,  so  as  to  bo  ready  to  bo  its  martyr. 

The  one  serious  and  formidable  thing  in  nature 
is  a  wilL  Society  is  servile  from  want  of  will,  and 
therefore  the  world  wants  saviours  and  religions. 
One  way  is  right  to  go :  the  hero  sees  it,  and  moves 
on  that  aim,  and  has  the  world  under  him  for  root 
and  support  He  is  to  others  as  the  world.  His 
approbation  is  honour;  his  dissent,  infamy.  The 
glance  of  his  eye  has  the  force  of  sunbeams.  A 
personal  influence  towers  up  in  memory  only  worthy, 
and  we  gladly  forget  numbers,  money,  climate,  gravi- 
tation, and  the  rest  of  Fate. 

i  .  We  can  afford  to  allow  the  limitation,  if  wo  know 
it  is  the  meter  of  the  growing  man.  We  stand 
against  Fate,  as  children  stand  up  against  the  wall  in 
their  f ather^s  house,  and  notch  their  height  from  year 
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to  year.  But  when  tho  boy  grows  to  man,  uid  ia 
miutor  of  the  bouse,  he  pulls  down  that  wall,  and 
builda  a  now  and  bigger.  Tis  only  &  question  of 
Uraa  Every  brave  youth  is  in  training  to  ride  and 
rule  this  dragon.  His  sdonce  is  to  make  weapona 
and  wings  of  these  passions  and  retarding  forceo. 
Now  whether,  seeing  those  two  thinga,  fata  and 
power,  we  ore  pormittod  to  believe  in  unity  t  The 
bulk  of  mankind  believe  in  two  godo.  They  aro 
under  one  dominion  here  in  Uio  bouse,  as  friend  and 
parent,  in  social  circles,  in  letters,  in  art,  in  love^  in 
religion :  but  in  mechanics,  in  dealing  with  stoam 
and  climate,  in  trade,  in  poUtics,  they  think  thoy 
come  under  onotitcr ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  practical 
.  blunder  to  transfer  the  method  and  way  of  working 
of  one  sphere  into  the  other.  What  good,  honest, 
generous  men  at  home,  will  be  wolves  and  foxes  on 
'Change  I  AVhat  pious  men  in  the  parlour  will  vote 
for  what  reprobates  at  the  polls  I  To  a  certain  pointy 
they  believe  themselves  the  can  of  a  Providence. 
But,  in  a  steamboat,  in  on  epidemic^  in  war,  they 
believe  a  malignant  energy  rules. 

cBut  relation  and  connection  are  not  somewbers 
and  sometimes,  but  everywhere  and  always^  The 
divine  order  does  not  stop  where  their  sight  stop& 
The  friendly  power  works  on  the  same  rules,  in  thff^ 
next  farm,  r  id  the  next  planet  But^  whore  they 
have  not  experience,  they  run  against  it,  and  hurt 

paSBCd  upilnr  t>^(j-  fiivi   nt  tlift.ighti  ' — fnr  CSUSCS  wfajch 

are  unpenetrated. 
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Bui  every  jei  of  duuM  which  threatens  to  ez(tt^ 
minafee  u%  k  coiiTertible  by  intelleet  into  whokiome 
fovM.  Fate  is  nnpenetrated  eanses.  The  water 
drowne  ship  and  sailor^  like  a  grain  of  dnst  But 
learn  to  swim,  trim  your  bark,  and  the  ware  whieh 
drowned  it^  will  be  doren  by  it^  and  carry  it^  like  its 
own  foanii  a  plnme  and  a  power.  The  edd  is  ineon; 
sidenite  of  persou^  tingles  your  Uood,  freoses  a  man 
like  a  dew-dropi  Bat  learn  to  skats^  and  the  ice  will 
giTe  yon  a  gnieefiil,  sweety  and  poetie  motion.  The 
cold  win  bvace  your  limbs  and  brain  to  genius^  and 
make  yon  foremost  .men  of  time.  Cold  uid  sea  will 
train  an  imperial  Saxon  race^  which  nature  cannot 
bear  to  lose^  and,  after  cooping  it  up  for  a  thousand 
years  in  yonder  England,  gives  a  hundred  Englands, 
a  hundred  Hexicos.  All  the  bloods  it  shall  absorb 
and  domineer:  and  more  than  MexicoSi — the  secrets 
of  water  and  steam,  the  spasms  of  electricity,  the  duc- 
tility of  metals,  the  chariot  of  the  air,  the  ruddered 
balloon  are  awaiting  you. 

The  annual  slaughter  from  typhus  far  exceeds  that 
of  war;  but  right  drainage  destroys  typhus.  The 
plague  in  the  sea-service  from  scurvy  is  healed  by 
lemon  juice  and  other  diets  portable  or  procurable : 
the  depopulation  by  cholera  and  smallpox  is  ended 
by  drainage  and  vaccination ;  and  every  other  pest  is 
not  less  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect^  and  may  be 
foo^t  off  And,  whilst  art  draws  out  the  venom,  it 
eommonly  extorts  some  benefit  from  the  vanquished 
enemy.  The  mischievous  torrent  is  taught  to  drudge 
lor  man ;  the  wild  beasts  he  makes  useful  for  food. 
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or  dreas,  or  labonri  the  chemic  sxploaions  tie  con* 
trollod  like  hu  wktch.  Theae  &re  aov  Uie  ■teodi  on 
which  he  rides.  Man  moves  in  all  mode^  by  laga  of 
hones,  by  wings  of  vind,  by  steam,  bj  gu  of  ballooni^ 
by  electricity,  uid  stands  on  tiptoe  Umatening  to 
htmt  the  eogle  in  his  own  element  Thera'i  noUiiag 
he  will  not  m&ke  his  carrier. 

Steam  was,  UU  the  other  day,  tho  devil  which  we 
dreaded.  Every  pot  made  by  any  human  potter  or 
brazier  had  a  hole  in  its  cover,  to  let  off  the  enemy, 
lest  he  should  Uft  pot  and  roof,  and  cany  the  hooM 
away.  But  the  Marquis  of  Worceater,  Watt,  and 
Fulton,  bethought  themselves,  that,  where  was  powoi; 
was  not  devil,  but  was  God ;  that  it  must  be  availod 
of,  and  not  by  any  means  let  off  and  wasted.  Could 
he  lift  pots  and  roofs  and  houses  so  handily  1  he  was 
the  workman  they  were  in  search  of.  He  could  ba 
used  to  lift  away,  chain,  and  compel  other  devils,  far 
more  reluctant  and  dangerous,  namely,  culric  miles  of 
earth,  mountains,  weight  or  resistance  of  water, 
machinery,  and  the  labours  of  aU  men  in  the  world ; 
and  time  he  shall  lengthen,  and  shorten  space. 

It  has  not  fared  much  otherwise  with  higher  Idnda 
of  Bteam.  The  opinion  of  the  million  was  the  terror 
of  the  worid,  and  it  was  attempted,  either  to  diaaipate 
it,  by  amusing  nBtion^  or  to  pile  it  over  with  atrafaT 
of  society, — a  layer  of  soldiers;  over  that,  a  lajrer  of 
lords ;  and  a  king  on  the  top ;  with  clamps  and  hoops 
of  castles,  garrisons,  and  police.  But,  sometimes,  the 
religious  principle  would  get  in,  and  hurst  the  hoop*, 
sod  rive  every  mountain  laid  on  top  of  it    The  TtH- 
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tons  and  Wfttto  of  politiei^  beUaTing  in  xadtyf  aaw 
thai  it  waa  a  power,  and,  by  iatiafyiiig  it  (as  justioo 
■ititfiaa  evaiybodyX  throng  a  diffarMit  dispotitioii 
of  aoeioty, — gnrnpiogit  on  a  lerely  instead  of  piling  it 
into  a  monntain, — ^they  have  eontrived  to  make  of  this 
tenor  the  moeiLinnless  and  eneigetie  form  of  a  State. 
I^eiy  odionsi  I  eonf es%  are  the  lessons  of  Fate,  j 
Who  likes  to  hare  a  dapper  phrenologist  prcmooneing 
on  his  fortunesf  Who  likes  to  beUere  that  he  has 
hidden  in  his  sknll,  spine^  and  pelyis,  all  the  viees  of 
a  Saanm  or  Ceitie  nce^  which  inll  be  sore  to  poll  him 
down, — with  what  grandeur  of  hope  and  resdve  he 
is  firedy — into  a  selfish,  hucksterinj^  servilei  dodging 
animal  t  A  learned  physician  tells  us,  the  fact  is  in- 
Tariable  with  the  Neapolitan,  that,  when  mature,  he 
assumes  the  forms  of  the  unmistakable  scoundrel 
That  is  a  little  orerstatod, — ^but  may  pass. 

But  these  are  magazines  and  arsenals.     ^  gi^n 

lii|  tal^fA  A  transcendent  talent  draws  so  largely 
on  his  forces,  as  to  lame  him;  a  defect  pays  him 
rerenues  on  the  other  side.  The  sufferance,  which  is 
the  badge  of  the  Jew,  has  made  him,  in  those  days, 
the  ruler  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  If  Fate  is  ore 
and  quarry,  if  evil  is  good  in  the  making,  if  limitation 
is  power  that  shall  be,  if  calamities,  oppositions,  and 
weights  are  wings  and  means,— we  are  reconciled. 

Fate  inrolyes  the  melioration.  No  statement  of 
the  Universe  can  have  any  sbundness  which  does 
not  admit  its  ascending  effort  The  direction  of  the 
whola^  and  of  the  parts,  is  toward  benefit^  and  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  health.  Behind  every  individual 
closes  organisation:  before  him  opens  liberty, — the 
Better,  the  Best.  The  first  and  worst  races  are  dead. 
The  second  and  imperfect  races  are  dying  out^  or  re- 
main for  the  maturing  of  higher.  In  the  latest  raco, 
in  man,  every  generosity,  every  new  perception,  the 
love  and  praise  he  extorts  from  his  fellows,  are  certifi- 
cates of  advance  out  of  fate  into  freedom.  Liberation 
of  the  will  from  the  sheaths  and  clogs  of  organisation 
which  he  has  outgrown,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  this 
world.  Every  calamity  is  a  spur  and  valuable  hint ; 
i  and  where  his  endeavours  do  not  yet  fully  avail,  they 
toll  as  tendency.  The  whole  circle  of  animal  lifa^ — 
tooth  against  tooth,-^evouring  war,  war  for  food,  a 
t  yelp  of  pain  and  a  grunt  of  triumph,  until,  at  last,  the 
i  whole  menagerie,  the  whole  chemical  mass  is  mellowed 
"?,  and  refined  for  higher  use, — pleases  at  a  sufficient 
f        perspective. 

)  But  to  see  how  fate  slides  into  freedom,   and 

freedom  into  fate,  observe  how  far  the  roots  of  every 
creature  run,  or  find,  if  you  can,  a  point  where  there 
is  no  thread  of  connection.  Our  life  is  consentaneous 
and  far-related.  This  knot  of  nature  is  so  well  tied, 
that  nobody  was  ever  cunning  enough  to  find  the 
two  ends.  Nature  is  intricate,  overlapped,  inter- 
weaved,  and  endless.  Christopher  Wren  said  of  the* 
beautiful  King's  College  chapel,  ''that,  if  anybody 
'  would  tell  him  where  to  lay  the  first  stone,  he  would 
build  such  another."    But  where  shall  we  find  the 
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^        first  atom  in  this  house  of  man,  which  is  all  consent^ 
%        inosculation,  and  balance  of  parts  t 

i 
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Tbe  "wckb  of  relmtion  it  diown  in  haiitait  diown  in 

^\Mmaftiaa.       YHien  hybernation  wu  obtenred,  it 

"wH  f  cyinid,  ihatk  whilst  aoma  animala  became  torind 

m  'wmter*  others  were  torpid  in  sommer;  hybenia-  , 

tioa,  thfin,  was  a  falae  name.    The  hug  tteq^  ia  not  an 

«fleitt  Of  eoldy  bat  ia  ragalated  by  the  supply  of  food 

proper  to  the  animal    It  becomea  torpid  when  the 

{mii  or  prey  it  livea  on  ia  not  in  aeaacm,  and  rq;aina 

ite  sdiTity  when  its  food  is  ready. 

Eyea  are  found  in  light;  eara  in  aorieolar  air; 
foeton  land;  fine  in  water;  wings  in  |ur;  and  eaeh 
creatore  where  it  waa  meant  to  be^  with  a  mutnal 
fitneaa  Every  aone  has  its  own  FaufUk  There  is 
adjosUnent  between  the  aninud  and  ita  food,  its 
paraaitSi  ita  enemy.  Balances  are  kept^  It  is  not 
allowed  to  diminish  in  numbersi  nor  to  exceed.  The 
like  adjustmeDts  exist  for  man.  Hia  food  is  cooked, 
when  he  arrirea;  hia  coal  in  the  pit;  the  house 
Tentilated;  the  mud  of  the  deluge  dried;  his  com- 
panions arrived  at  the  aame  hour,  and  awaiting  him 
with  lore^  concert,  laughter,  and  tears.  These  are 
coarse  adjustments,  but  the  invisible  are  not  less. 
There  are  more  belongings  to  every  creature  than  his 
.  air  and  hia  food.  His  instincts  must  be  met^  and 
he  haa  predisposing  power  that  benda  and  fita  what 
ia  near  him  to  hia  use.  He  is  not  possible  until  the 
invisible  things  are  right  for  him,  as  well  as  the 
Tiaiblei  Of  what  changes,  then,  in  sky  and  earth, 
and  in  finer  akiea  and  earths,  does  the  appearance  of 
aofne  Dante  or  Columbua  apprise  us  1 

How  is  this  effectedf  /Nature  ia  no  apendthrift/ 
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but  takes  the  shortest  way  to  her  onds^  As  the 
general  says  to  his  soldiers,  "if  you  want  a  fort, 
build  a  fort,"  so  nature  makes  every  creature  do  its 
own  work  and  get  its  living,-^{s  it  planet,  animal,  or 
trea  The  planet  makes  itsell  The  animal  cell 
makes  itself ; — then,  what  it  wants.  Every  creature, 
— ^wren  or  dragon, — shall  make  its  own  lair.  As 
soon  as  there  is  life,  there  is  self-direction,  and 
absorbing  and  yjAxng  of  material.  Life  is  freedom, — 
life  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  amount  You  may  be 
sure  the  new-bom  man  is  not  inert  Life  works 
both  voluntarily  and  supematurally  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Do  you  suppose  he  can  be  estimated  by  his 
weight  in  pounds,  or,  that  he  is  contained  in  his 
skin, — this  reaching,  radiating,  jaculating  fellow  f 
The  smallest  candlo  fills  a  mile  with  its  rays,  and 
the  papillsa  of  a  man  run  out  to  every  star. 

When  there  is  something  to  be  done,  the  world 
knows  how  to  get  it  done.  The  vegetable  eye  makes 
leaf,  pericarp,  root,  bark,  or  thorn,  as  the  need  is; 
the  first  cell  converts  itself  into  stomach,  mouth,  nose, 
or  nail,  according  to  the  want:  the  world  throws 
its  life  into  a  hero  or  a  shepherd;  and  puts  him 
where  he  is  wanted.  Dante  and  Columbus  were 
Italians,  in  their  time:  they  would  be  Eussians  or_ 
Americans  to-day.  Things  ripen,  new  men  come. 
The  adaptation  is  not  capricious.  The  ulterior  aim, 
the  purpose  beyond  itself,  the  correlation  by  which 
planets  subside  and  crystallise,  then  animate  beasts 
and  men,  will  not  stop,  but  will  work  into  finer 
particulars,  and  from  finer  to  finest 
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(jTbm  aeerai  of  tha  worid  us  the  tie  between  penen 

mnd  ereak  )  Penon  nuJces  events  and  eTent  penon. 

The  ""timeii"  <*tha  age,*  what  ia  that^  but  a  few  pn>- 

faand  penooa  and  a  few  aetire  penona  who  epito- 

vamb  the  ttmeat— Goethe^  Hegel,  Metternich,  Adama, 

Galhoiui,  Guiaot^  Peel,  Cobden,  Koarath,  Bothaehild, 

A  .  r,  Bmnel,  and  the  reat    The  aame  fitneaa  muat 

Im  preenmed  between  a  man  and  the  time  and  erent^ 

aa  between  the  aezei^  or  between  a  race  of  animala 

and  the  food  it  eata^  or  the  inferior  raeea  it  oaea. 

He  thinka  hia  fate  alien,  becaoae  the  eopiila  ia  hidden. 

^  Bat  the  aonl  eontaina  the  erent  that  ahall  bebll  it^ 

for  the  erent  ia  onlj  the  actualiaation  of  ita  thoughts ; 

and  what  we  pray  to  ooraelvea  for  ia  always  granted.3 

The  erent  is  the  print  of  your  form.    It  fits  you 

like  your  skin.    What  each  does  is  proper  to  him. 

Events  are  the  children  of  his  body  and  mind.    We 

learn  that  the  soul  of  Fate  is  the  soul  of  us,  as  Hafia 

sings, 

'*  Alas  1  til]  now  I  had  not  known, 
lij  goido  and  fortone't  guide  tre  one." 

An  the  toys  that  infatuate  men,  and  which  they 
play  for, — ^houses,  land,  money,  luxury,  power,  fame, 
are  the  selfsame  thing,  with  a  new  gauze  or  two  of 
illnsion  oyerlaid.  And  of  all  the  drums  and  rattles 
by  which  men  are  made  willing  to  have  their  heads 
broke,  and  are  led  out  solemnly  eyery  morning  to 
parade^ — ^the  most  admirable  is  this  by  which  we  are 
brought  to  beliere  that  erents  are  arbitrary,  and 
independent  of  actions.  At  the  conjuror's,  we  detect 
the  hair  by  which  he  mores  his  puppet^  but  we  hsire 
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.  not  eyes  sharp  enough  to  desciy  tho  thread  di4t  tie* 

I  couao  and  effect. 

t  Nature  magically  suit*  the  man  to  bis  fortunes,  by 

J  making  thew  the  fruit  of  his  character.    Duclu  tak« 

I  to  the  vater,  eaglet  to  the  sky,  vaden  to  the  mu- 

]  margin,  hunters  to  tho  forest,  clerks  to  eouDting- 

\  rooms,  loldien  to  tho  frontier.     Thus  orenta  grow 

<  on  the  same  stem  with  persons;  ore  sub-piHVOiia. 
The  pleasure  of  life  is  according  to  the  nan  Uut 

i  lives  it,  and  not  according  to  the  work  or  the  ploca 

t  Life  is  an  ecstasy.     We  know  what  modnen  bt^ongs 

I  to  lore, — what  power  to  paint  a  vile  object  in  hue* 

j  of  heaven.     Ab  insane  persons  are  indifferent  to  their 

I  dress,  diet,  and  other  accommodations,  and  aa  we  do 

iin  dreams,  with  equanimity,  the  most  absurd  acta,  oo 
a  drop  more  of  wine  in  our  cup  of  hfe  will  recondlo 
us  to  strange  company  and  worlL     Each  ercotara 

I  puts  forth  from  itself  its  own  condition  and  aphorc^ 

\  as  the  slug  sweats  out  its  slimy  house  on  the  pear- 

.  I  leaf,  and  the  woolly  aphides  on  the  apple  porsinre 

j  their  own  bod,  and  the  fish  its  shell     In  youth,  we 

i  clothe  ourselves  with  rainbows,  and  go  as  brave  m 

■^  the  zodiac.     In  age,  we  put  out  another  sort  of  per^ 

.j^  spiration, — gout,  fever,  rheumatism,  ci^riccs  doubt, 

i  fretting,  and  avarice. 

i  (_A  man's  fortunes  are  tho  fruit  of  his  charaeterr^ 

\  \A  man's  friends  are  his  magnetisms/     We  go   to 

^  Herodotua  and  Plutarch  for  examples  of  Fate;  bat 

';  we  are  examples.    "Quitqiu  ium  palimvr  mana,"    The 

■i  tendency  of  every  man  to  enact  all  that  is  in  hia 

^  constitution  is  expressed  in  the  old  belief,  that  ttie 

i  vol.  V.                                                         D 
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offosiB  urUch  we  nuko  to  escape  from  our  destiny 

onoly  aerre  to  lead  us  into  it :  and  I  have  noticed^  a 

naii  likes  better  to  be  complimented  on  his  position, 

am  the  proof  of  the  kst  or  total  excellence,  than  on 

lua  merits. 

A  man  will  see  his  character  omitted  in  the  events 
that  aeem  to  meet^  bat  which  exude  from  and  accom- 
pany him.  Events  expand  with  the  chanicten  As 
once  he  found  himself  among  toys,  so  now  he  pisys 
s  part  in  colossal  systems,  and  his  growth  is  declared 
in  his  ambition,  his  companions,  and  his  performance. 
He  looks  like  a  piece  of  luck,  but  is  a  piece  of  causa- 
tion ; — ^ihe  mosaic,  angulated  and  ground  to  fit  into 
the  gap  he  fills.  Hence  in  each  town  there  is  some 
man  who  is,  in  his  brain  and  performance,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tillage,  production,  factories,  banks, 
churches,  ways  of  living,  and  society,  of  that  town. 
If  70a  do  not  chance  to  meet  him,  all  that  you  see 
will  leave  you  a  little  puzzled :  if  you  see  him,  it  will 
become  plain.  We  know  in  Massachusetts  who  built 
New  Bradford,  who  built  Lynn,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Holyoke,  Portland,  and  many 
another  noisy  mart  Each  of  these  men,  if  they  were 
transparent,  would  seem  to  you  not  so  much  men,  as 
walking  cities,  and,  wherever  you  put  them,  they 
would  build  one. 

^History  is  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  two,— 
Mat^reand  Pu4ight ; — two  boys  pushing  each  other 
on  the  curb-stone  of  the  pavement.  Everything  is 
pusher  or  pushed :  and  matter  and  mind  are  in  per- 
petual tilt  and  balance,  sa     Whilst  the  man  is  weak, 
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tho  earth  takoa  up  him.  He  pluita  hia  braia  end 
offecUona.  B;  and  by  he  will  take  up  tho  oorUi,  and 
hare  hia  gardena  and  Tiueyarda  in  tho  beautiful  order 
and  productirenesa  of  hia  thought  Ererjr  aoUd  in  the 
nniveno  is  ready  to  becomo  fluid  on  tho  approach  of 
tho  mind,  and  tho  power  to  flux  it  ia  tho  measure  of 
the  mind.  If  the  wall  remain  adamant,  it  accusea  the 
vunt  of  tiiought  To  a  aubUor  force  it  will  atreom 
into  new  form^  oxprossive  of  the  character  of  the 
mind.  What  is  tho  city  in  wliich  we  tit  hore  but 
an  aggregate  of  incongruous  materials,  which  luiTe 
obeyed  tho  will  of  some  man  t  The  granite  was 
reluctant,  but  his  hands  were  stronger,  and  it  came. 
Iron  was  deep  in  the  groimd,  and  woll  combined  irith 
stone ;  but  could  not  hide  from  his  firoa.  Wood, 
limo,  Btufls,  fruits,  gums,  were  dispersed  over  tho  earth 
and  sea,  in  vain.  Hero  they  ore,  within  reach  of 
every  man's  day-labour,— what  ho  wants  of  them. 
The  whole  world  is  the  flux  of  matter  over  tho  wires 
of  thought  to  the  poles  or  points  where  it  would  build. 
The  races  of  men  riso  out  of  tho  groimd  prooocupied 
with  a  thought  which  rulea  them,  and  divided  into 
parties  ready  armed  and  angry  to  fight  for  this  meta- 
physical abstraction.  The  quality  of  the  thought  dif- 
ferences the  Egyptian  and  the  Bomon,  the  Austrian 
and  the  American.  The  men  who  como  on  the  stage" 
St  one  period  are  all  found  to  be  related  to  eodi 
other.  Certain  ideas  ore  in  the  air.  We  on  all 
impressionable,  for  we  are  made  of  them ;  aU  impres- 
uonable,  but  some  more  than  others,  and  these  first 
express  them.     Thia  explains  the  curioua  eoutompo- 
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Tineoomew  of  inventions  and  di8Coyerie&   •  The  trath 

it  in  the  air^  and  the  most  impressionable  brain  will 

annonnoe  it  firat^  bat  all  will  announce  it  a  few 

minutes  later.     So  women,  as  most  susceptible,  are 

the  best  index  of  the  coming  hour.     So  the  great 

man,  thai  ik,^  the  man  most  imbued  with  the  spirit 

of  the  time^  is  the  impressionable  man,— of  a  fibre 

irritable  and    delicate,  like   iodine   to  light      He 

feeb   the    infinitesimal    attractions.      His    mind  is 

righter  than  others,  because  be  yields  to  a  current 

so  feeble  as  can  be  fdt  only  by  a  needle  delicately 

poised. 

The  correlation  is  shown  in  defectai  Mollcr,  in 
his  Essay  on  Architecture,  taught  that  the  building 
which  was  fitted  accurately  to  answer  its  end  would 
torn  out  to  be  beautiful,  though  beauty  had  not  been 
intended  I  find  the  like  unity  in  human  structures 
rather  rirulent  and  pervasive ;  that  a  crudity  in  the 
blood  will  appear  in  the  argument;  a  hump  in  the 
shoulder  will  appear  in  the  speech  and  handiwork. 
If  his  mind  could  be  seen,  the  hump  would  be  seen. 
If  a  man  has  a  seesaw  in  his  voice,  it  will  run  into 
his  sentences,  into  his  poem,  into  the  structure  of  his 
fable,  into  his  speculation,  into  his  charity.  And,  as 
every  man  is  hunted  by  his  own  dsemon,  vexed  by  his 
own  disease,  this  checks  all  his  activity. 
\^So  each  man,  like  each  plant,  has  his  parasites.  \A 
strong,  astringent,  bilious  nature  has  more  truculent 
.  enemies  than  the  slugs  and  moths  that  fret  my  leaves. 
Such  sn  one  has  curculios,  borers,  knife-worms :  a 
swindler  ate  him  first|  then  a  client^  then  a  quack, 
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:4  then  Bmooth,  plkiuiblo  gentlemen,  Utter  ud  telfith  m 

i  Moloch. 

iThU  correkUon  really  exiiUng  caji  be  divinod.     It 
the  threads  are  there,  thongbt  cui  follov  and  ihow 

;{  thesL    Eapecially  when  a  soul  u  qiiick  and  docile ; 

I  u  Chaucer  sings, 

i  "Or  if  tlMMQloT  proper  kind 

it  Ba  M  p«rfect  u  iii«D  find, 

5  That  it  vot  whtt  is  to  comg. 

And  thtt  li«  waraath  >11  utd  hdw 

*  or  evsry  of  their  areatatc% 
'\  By  prcriiioiu  or  figure*; 

'I  llut  tL«t  our  Qesli  faath  not  might 

-i  It  to  nndsntand  uiglit 

For  it  i«  w«nied  too  dirkly."— 

•  Some  people  oro  made  up  of  rhyme,  coincidenM,  omen, 
-'-  periodicity,  and  presage ;  they  meet  the  person  they 
-f  seek ;  what  their  companion  prepares  to  aay  to  them, 
-,  they  firet  say  to  bim ;  and  a  hundred  signs  appriss 
'.  them  of  what  is  about  to  befall. 

I  '  Wonderful  intricacy  in  the  web,  wonderful  con- 

I  stancy  in  the  design,  this  vagabond  life  admits.     We 

f  wonder  how  the  fly  finds  its  mate,  and  yet  year  after 

i  year  we  find  two  men,  two  women,  without  legal  or 

I  carnal  tie,  spend  a  great  part  of  thoir  best  tanw  witbiti 

i  a  few  feet  of  each  other.     And  the  moral  is^  that 

'  t  what  wo  seek  we  shall  find ;  what  we  flee  from  flee*~~ 

^  from  us ;  as  Goethe  said,  "  what  we  wish  for  in  youth, 

■  comu  in  heaps  on  us  in  old  age^"  too  often  eoned 

^  with  the  granting  of  our  prayer :  and  hence  the  high 

'  caution,  Uiat,  since  we  are  sure  of  having  what  w« 

I  wish,  we  beware  to  ask  only  for  high  things. 
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One  key,  oiw  aolutioo  to  the  nyatenM  of  htunui 
eouditiaD,  one  wlotioii  to  tha  old  knoU  of  hta^  bt»- 
dom,  and  tonknowledga,  eziita,  the  {aoponading^ 
namely,  of  the  doable  conadoiuneea  A.  nun  matt 
zide  altemiteljr  oo  the  hotaee  of  hii  privkto  end  hie 
pdUienatan^  u  the  eqnMtriaiu  in  the  eimu  thmr 
tlumeelTee  nimblj  from  hone  to  bom^  or  pliot  one 
foot  oa  the  beck  of  onei  end  the  other  foot  on  tha 
beck  of  the  other.  So  when  e  nun  it  the  nctim  of 
hie  &te^  hu  lOEtice  in  hu  loini,  end  enunp  in  hie 
mind ;  e  dnb-foot  end  e  clnb  in  hii  wit ;  a  nnr  Uee, 
end  e  lelfiih  temper ;  k  itrnt  in  bit  gui,  end  e  eon- 
ceil  in  bit  affection ;  or  it  ground  to  powder  hj  the 
rice  of  hit  nee ;  ha  it  to  reUjr  on  hit  relation  to  the 
UniTcite,  which  hit  ruin  beoafitt.  Leaving  the  denum 
who  luffeia,  be  it  to  take  ndea  with  the  Deity  who 
•ecuree  nnivenal  benefit  by  bit  pain. 

To  ofliet  the  drag  of  temperament  and  race,  which 
pnllt  down,  leant  thit  leaton,  namely,  that  by  the 
cnnning  cojtr^aence  of  twa  elcmentBrVllisIuS-Uujlligb- 
jnt  nature.  jrhateTar-kmet.or-jaralysca  you  drawi 

^  with  it  the  ilivw*ity,  \jt   mmq  fflpn,  ^  T^^J.      A 

ggod-Jntcntitm  clotbw.jtaelf-jdtltjndden  power. 
When  a  god  wiaboi  to  ride,  anj  chip  or  pebble  will 
bod  and  thoot  ont  winged  feet)  and  lerve  him  for  a 
faoiae. 

Let  nt  build  altars  to  the  Bleated  Unity  which 
holds  nature  and  aouli  in  perfect  aolution,  and  com- 
pela  ereiy  atom  to  aerre  a  nniTeiMd  end.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  a  now-flake^  a  ahell,  a  aummer  landtcape, 
or  tlM  ^oiy  nl  the  Mart;  but  at  the  neceeaity  of 
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beauty  under  which  the  universe  lies ;  that  all  is  and 
must  be  pictorial ;  that  the  rainbow,  and  the  curve  of 
the  horizon,  tind  the  arch  of  the  blue  vaults  are  only 
results  from  the  organism  of  the  eye.  There  is  no 
need  for  foolish  amateurs  to  fetch  me  to  admire  a 
garden  of  flowers,  or  a  sun-gilt  cloud,  or  a  waterfall, 
when  I  cannot  look  without  seeing  splendour  and 
grace.  How  idle  to  choose  a  random  sparkle  hero 
or  there,  \rhen  the  indwelling  necessity  plants  the 
rose  of  beauty  on  the  brow  of  chaos,  and  discloses  the 
central  intention  of  Nature  to  be  harmony  and  joy. 

Let  us  build  altars  to  the  Beautiful  Necessity.  If 
we  thought  men  were  free  in  the  sense  that^  in  a 
single  exception  one  fantastical  will  could  prevail  over 
the  law  of  things,  it  were  all  one  as  if  a  child's  hand 
could  pull  down  the  sun.  If,  in  the  least  particular, 
one  could  derange  the  order  of  nature, — ^who  would 
accept  the  gift  of  life  f 

Let  us  build  altars  to  the  Beautiful  Necessity, 
which  secures  that  all  is  made  of  one  piece;  that 
plaintiff  and  defendant^  friend  and  enemy,  animal 
and  planet^  food  and  eater,  are  of  one  kind  In 
astronomy  is  vast  space,  but  no  foreign  system ;  in 
geology,  vast  time,  but  the  same  laws  as  to-day.  Why 
should  we  be  afraid  of  Nature,  which  is  no  other  than 
"philosophy  and  theology  embodied "t  AVhy  should" 
we  fear  to  be  crushed  by  savage  elements,  we  who 
are  made  up  of  the  same  elements  f  Let  us  build 
to  Uie  Beautiful  Necessity,  which  makes  man  brave 
in  believing  that  he  cannot  shun  a  danger  that  is 
appointed,  nor  incur  one  that  is  not ;  to  the  Neces- 
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tUy  which  mdely  or«oftIy  educates  him  to  the  per> 

eapiioo  that  there  are  no  contmgoncieft ;  that  Law 

mlea  throushont  existence^  a  Law  which  is  not  intelli- 

geni^  hot  intelligenoe^ — ^not  personal  nor  impersonal^ 

— it   ilfT^^"*  woids  and  passes  understanding ;  it 

dimolrmm  pencma ;  it  Tivifies  nature ;  yet  solicits  the 

pajn  in  heart  to  draw  on  all  its  omnipotenea 
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III*  tongna  wu  huncd  to  mniie, 
And  bit  Iwcil  wu  armtd  with  ikiU, 
]Ii«  GtM  «M  th«  mould  of  btautj. 
And  hit  hMH  til*  tiirona  of  will. 
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POWER 


',         TuERE  is  Dot  yet  any  iaventory  of  a  nuui's  faculties, 

■  any  more  than  a  bible  of  his  oi»nioiu.     Who  shall 

<  set  a  limit  to  the  iofluoDco  of  a  human  being  I    There 

are  men,  who,  by  their  sympathetic  attnctiona^  carry 

1         nations  with  them,  and  lead  the  activity  of  the  human 

;         nca.    And  if  there  be  such  a  tie,  that,  wheroTcr  tho 

!         mind  of  man  goes,  nature  will  accompany  him,  per- 

'         haps  there  are  men  T.'hose  magnetisms  are  of  that 

force  to  draw  material  and  elemental  powers,  and, 

[         whero  they  appear,  immense  instrumentalities  organise 

!         around  them.    Life  is  a  search  after  power;  and  thia 

I         is  an  element  with  which  tho  world  is  so  saturated, — 

I  there  is  do  chink  or  crevice  in  which  it  is  not  lodged, 

I  — that  no  honest  socking  goea  unrewarded.    A  nan 

[  should  prise  events  and  possosaions  as  the  oro  in 

which  this  fine  mineral  is  found ;  and  he  caa  veil 

afford  to  let  events  and  possessions,  and  the  breath  oF 

tho  body  go,  if  their  valuo  has  been  added  to  him  in 

the  shape  of  power.    If  be  hare  secorod  the  elixir,  he 

[         can  spare  the  wide  gardens  from  which  it  was  distilled. 

j         A  cultivated  man,  wise  to  know  and  bold  to  petfonn, 

\         is  the  end  to  which  nature  works,  and  the  education 
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t4  Um  win  ii  the  flowflring  tad  remit  of  all  thk 
gaologj  and  Mttnoomj, 

All  aDceeaifuI  men  hav*  agreed  in  one  thinj^ — 
tltejr  vera  eoMtatiaiutU.  Thnj  beliered  that  thii^ 
irant  not  Ij  lock,  bat  by  lair ;  that  then  waa  not  a 
weak  or  a  cracked  link  in  the  chain  that  joina  the 
firat  and  last  of  thinga.  A  belief  in  caoaalitj-,  or 
atrict  connection  betireen  ereiy  tiifle  and  the  {ffinciple 
<d  bein^  and,  in  coowqaoDCt^  belief  in  eompeniation, 
or,  that  nothing  ii  got  for  notliinf^— nJiaracteriiea  all 
TBinaUa  minda,  and  miut  control  oreiy  effort  that  ia 
made  hf  an  indnatriona  ona  '  The  moat  raliant  man 
ara  the  best  bdieren  in  the  tension  of  the  laws. 
"All  the  great  captains,"  said  Bonaparte,  "have  per- 
f omod  Tast  achioTomonta  by  eonf orming  with  the  rules 
.  of  the  art, — bj  adjusting  efforts  to  obatodea." 

The  key  to  the  ago  may  be  this,  or  thai;  or  the 
other,  aa  the  yt>nDg  oraton  dcacribo ; — the  key  to  oU 
agoa  ia— Imbecility ;  imbecility  in  the  vast  majority 
of  men,  at  all  times,  and,  even  in  heroes,  in  all  but 
eertain  eminent  momenu ;  victims  of  gravity,  custom, 
and  fear.  This  gives  force  to  the  strong — Uiat  the 
mnltitade  have  no  habit  of  self-reliance  or  original 
action. 
:  We  must  reckon  success  a  constitutional  traits 
^  Courage^ — the  old  physicians  taught  (and  thoir  moan- 
ing holds,  if  thoir  phyuology  ia  a  little  mytliicol^— 
coarage,  or  the  degree  of  lifo,  is  as  tho  degree  of 
cumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries.  "During 
passion,  anger,  fury,  triala  of  atrength,  wratling, 
fig*'«'«g,  a  large  amount  of  blood  is  collected  in  the 
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artoriei,  tho  moiatononce  of  bodily  etroDgth  requiring 
it^  and  but  littlo  b  unt  into  the  roios.  This  condi- 
tio is  eonitont  with  intrepid  peraon&"  Where  the 
orUirics  hold  their  blood,  ii  courage  and  adTentore 
posaiblo.  Where  the;  pour  it  unrostnunod  into  the 
voina,  tlie  apirit  is  low  and  feobla  For  performance 
of  groat  mark,  it  needs  oxtraordinary  health.  If  Erie 
is  in  robust  health,  and  has  slept  well,  and  ia  at  the 
top  of  his  condition,  and  thirty  years  old,  at  hia 
departure  from  Greenland,  he  will  stocr  woat,  and  his 
ships  will  reach  Newfoundland.  But  talce  out  Eric, 
and  put  in  a,  stronger  and  bolder  man — Biom,  or 
Thorfin, — and  the  ships  will,  with  just  as  much  eaae^ 
sail  six  hundred,  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  milea 
farther,  and  reach  Labrador  and  Xew  Engknd.  Then 
is  no  chance  io  results.  With  adults,  as  with  children, 
one  class  enter  cordially  into  the  game,  and  whirl 
with  tho  whirUng  world ;  the  others  have  cold  hands, 
and  remain  bystanders;  or  are  only  dngged  in  by 
tho  humour  and  vivacity  of  those  who  coo  cany  a  dead 
weight.  The  first  wealth  is  health.  Sickness  is  poor- 
spirited,  and  cannot  servo  any  one ;  it  must  husband 
its  resources  to  liva  But  health  or  fulness  anawen 
its  own  ends,  and  has  to  spare,  runs  over,  and  inun* 
dates  the  neighbourhoods  and  crooks  of  other  men's 
noccssitioB.  '~ 

AU  power  u  of  one  kind,  a  sharing  of  tho  nature 
of  the  worid.  Tho  mind  that  is  parallel  with  tho 
laws  of  nature  will  be  in  tho  current  of  events,  and 
strong  with  their  strength.  One  man  is  mode  of  the 
same  stuff  of  which  events  are  made ;  is  in  sympathy 
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with  the  ooone  of  thingi ;  can  jHvdiet  it  WlutSTar 
boblla,  l>eUU  him  fint;  to  that  ho  ii  equal  to  what- 
tmr  ahall  hi^tpen.  A  mao  who  knowa  aut^  can  talk 
wall  on  politicly  trade,  law,  war,  religion.  Fw,  eveiy- 
wbenL  men  are  led  in  the  aams  manimra 

'  TtM  adTantaga  of  «  strong  pnlaa  ii  not  to  be  anp- 
plied  Ij  anj  lalioar,  art,  or  eoieert  It  it  like  the 
climate^  whieh  eeaDy  rear*  a  cxop,  which  no  glaa^  or 
irrigatioii,  or  Ullage,  or  iiiannre%  caa  elaowhere  rinL 
It  ia  like  the  ^poitonitjr  of  a  citj  like  New  York,  vr 
Constantinople^  which  needs  no  diplomacy  to  foroe 
c^tal  or  gesiiis  or  labour  to  !L  Tb^  eome  of  them- 
aelrea,  as  the  waton  Sow  to  it.  So  a  brood,  booltJiy, 
tnaaaire  undentanding  soonia  to  lis  on  the  shore  of 
mueen  riren,  of  nnsoen  oceana,  which  are  coTorod 
with  barla  that,  night  and  day,  arc  drifted  to  ihii 
point  That  ia  poured  into  ite  Up  which  otlier  men 
lie  plotting  for.  It  ia  in  sTerfbody*!  soeret ;  andci* 
pates  eTeiybody*!  discovery ;  and  if  it  do  not  command 
erciy  fact  of  the  genius  and  the  schoUr,  it  is  because 
it  is  large  and  sluggish,  and  does  not  think  them 
worth  the  exertion  which  you  do. 

Tbia  a£Srmative  force  ia  in  one,  and  ia  not  in 
another,  as  one  hone  has  the  spring  in  him,  and 
another  ia  the  whip.  "On  the  nock  of  the  young  ' 
man,"  said  Bafis,  "sparkloa  no  gem  so  gradons  aa 
«Dterpris&''  Import  into  any  stationary  district^  as 
into  an  old  Dutch  population  in  New  York  or  Penn* 
sylvanis,  or  among  the  planten  of  Virginia,  a  colony 
of  hardy  Yankees,  with  seething  brains,  heads  fuU  of 
•toaifrhanmer,  poll^,  erank,  and  toothed  vheel, — 
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and  eTOTTUiing  begins  to  sliiao  with  valuu.  What 
enbancomcnt  to  all  the  water  and  land  in  England, 
is  the  urival  oC  James  Watt  or  Brunei  t  In  every 
company  there  is  not  only  the  active  and  passivo  sex, 
but^  in  both  men  and  women,  a  doopor  and  more  im- 
portant lex  of  mind,  namely,  tho  invontivo  or  creativo 
class  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  uninventjve 
or  accepting  class.  Each  jtftu  man  roproaents  his  set, 
and,  if  ho  have  the  accidental  advantage  of  personal 
ascendency, — which  implies  neither  more  nor  less  of 
talent,  but  merely  tho  temporamontol  or  taming  eyo 
of  a  soldier  or  a  schoolmaster  (which  one  has,  and 
one  has  not,  as  one  has  a  black  moustache  and  one  a 
blonde),  tlien  quite  cosily,  and  without  envy  or  resist- 
ance, all  his  coadjutors  and  feodors  will  admit  bis 
right  to  absorb  them.  The  merchant  works  by  book- 
keeper and  cashier ;  the  lawyer's  authorities  oro  hunCod 
up  by  clerks ;  the  geologist  reports  the  surveys  of  his 
subalterns;  Commander  Wilkes  appropriates  the  re- 
sults of  all  tho  naturalists  attached  to  the  Expedition ; 
Thorwaldson's  statue  is  finished  by  stonecutters; 
Dumas  has  journeymon ;  and  Shakspearo  was  tbeatro- 
manogor,  and  wed  the  labour  of  many  young  men,  as 
well  OS  the  playbooks. 

There  is  always  room  for  a  man  of  force,  and  he 
makes  room  for  many.  Society  is  a  troop  of  thinkers,  ~ 
and  the  best  heads  among  them  take  the  best  places. 
A  feeble  man  can  see  the  farms  that  are  fenced  and 
tilled,  the  houses  that  are  built.  The  strong  man 
sees  the  possible  houses  and  farms.  His  eye  make* 
estates,  as  fast  as  the  sun  breeds  clouds. 
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WImd  k  now  "boy  eomot  into  Mbool,  whan  «  mas 
tnrd^  and  sneoiuitcn  Mtnagen  netj  ia.y,  or,  wbea 
into  H^  old  club  a  new  eomsr  ii  domMticated,  that 
bappoia  which  befalla  wbon  a  atrango  ox  ia  driTsa 
into  a  pen  cr  pastors  where  cattle  are  kept ;  thore  ia 
•t  once  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  best  pair  of 
horns  and  the  now  comar,  and  it  ia  settled  thenocfrrth 
which  is  the  leader.  So  now,  there  is  a  meastuing  of 
strength,  very  conrlcons,  bnt  dedsiTo,  and  an  aeqol- 
eaeence  thenceforward  when  theae  two  ueeL  Each 
reads  his  fate  in  the  other'a  oytm.  The  weaker  party 
finds  that  noae  (rf  his  infonnation  or  wit  qntte  fit* 
the  oectaioa  Ha  thought  he  knew  this  or  that :  he 
finda  that  he  omitted  to  loom  the  end  of  it  Nothing 
that  he  knows  will  quite  hit  the  mark,  whilst  all  the 
riral's  arrows  are  good,  and  woU  thrown.  But  if  he 
know  all  the  facta  in  the  oncyclopaxlia,  it  would  not 
hdp  him :  for  this  ia  an  affair  of  presence  of  mind,  of 
attitode,  of  aplomb :  the  opponent  has  the  aun  and 
wind,  and,  in  every  cost,  the  choice  of  weapon  and 
nutrk ;  and,  when  he  himself  ia  matched  with  aome 
other  antagonist,  his  own  ahafts  fly  well  and  hit. 
Tla  a  question  of  stomach  and  constitution.  The 
aectxid  man  is  ss  good  as  the  first, — perhaps  better ; 
but  baa  not  atoutness  or  stomach,  as  tho  first  has,  and 
•o  bis  wit  seems  over-fine  or  nnder-flne. 

Health  is  good, — power,  life,  that  resists  disease, 
poison,  and  all  enemies,  and  ia  conservative  as  well 
aa  creative.  Here  ia  question,  eveiy  spring  whether 
to  gnft  with  wax,  or  whether  with  cUy ;  whether  to 
whitawaah,  or  to  potash,  or  to  prone ;  but  the  one 
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|)oint  is  tho  thrifty  tree.  A  good  troe,  that  agrees 
with  the  soil,  will  grow  in  spite  of  blight,  or  bug^  or 
pruning,  or  neglect^  by  night  and  by  day,  in  all 
weathers  and  all  treatments.  Vivacity,  leadership^ 
must  be  had,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  be  nice  in 
choosing.  We  must  fetch  the  pump  with  dirty 
water,  if  clean  ^annot  be  had.  If  we  will  make  bread, 
we  must  have  contagion,  yeast,  emptyings,  or  what 
not^  to  induce  fermentation  into  the  dough :  as  the 
torpid  artist  seeks  inspiration  at  any  cost,  by  virtue 
or  by  vice,  by  friend  or  by  fiend,  by  prayer  or  by 
wine.  And  we  have  a  certain  instinct^  that  where  is 
great  amount  of  life,  tliough  gross  and  peccant^  it  has 
its  own  checks  and  purifications,  and  will  be  found  at 
last  in  harmony  with  moral  laws. 

We  inratch  in  children  with  pathetic  interest  tho 
degree  in  which  they  possess  recuperative  force. 
When  they  are  hurt  by  us,  or  by  each  other,  or  go  to 
tho  bottom  of  the  class,  or  miss  the  annual  prises,  or 
are  beaten  in  the  game, — if  they  lose  heart,  and  re* 
member  the  mischance  in  their  chamber  at  home, 
they  have  a  serious  check.  But  if  they  have  the 
buoyancy  and  resistance  that  preoccupies  them  with 
new  interest  in  the  new  moment, — the  wounds  cica- 
trise, and  the  fibre  is  the  tougher  for  the  hurt 

One  comes  to  value  iHmplus  health  when  he  sees 
that  all  difficulties  vanish  before  it  *  A  timid  man 
listening  to  the  alarmists  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
newspapers,  and  observing  the  profligacy  of  psrty,— 
sectional  interests  urged  with  a  fury  which  shuts  its 
eyes  to  consequences,  with  a  mind  made  up  to 
vou  V.  B 
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defpente  extremities,  ballot  in  one  hand,  and  rifle  in 
the  other, — might  easily  believe  that  heand  his  country 
hare  smq  their  best  days,  and  he  hardens  himself  the 
best  he  can  against  the  coming  ruin.    But^  after  this 
has  been  foretold  with  equal  confidence  fifty  times, 
and  government  six  per  cents  have  not  declined  a 
quarter  of  a  mill,  he  discovers  that  the  enormous 
elements  of  strength  which  are  here  in  play  make  our 
politics  unimportant    Personal  power,  freedom,  and 
the  resources  of  nature^  strain  every  faculty  of  every 
citizen.     We  prosper  with  such  vigour,  that^  like 
thrifty  trees,  which  grow  in  spite  of  ice,  lice^  mice, 
and  borers,  so  wo  do  not  suffer  from  the  profligate 
swarms  that  fatten  on  the  national  treasury.     The 
huge  animak  nourish  huge  parasites,  and  the  rancour 
of  the  disease  attests  the  strength  of  the  constitution. 
The  same  energy  in  the  Greek   Demos  drew  the 
remark,  that  the  evils  of  popular  government  appear 
greater  than  they  are ;  there  is  compensation  for  them 
in  the  spirit  and  energy  it  awakens.    The  rough  and 
ready  style  which  belongs  to  a  people  of  sailors, 
foresters,  farmers,  and  mechanics,  has  its  advantages. 
Power  educates  the  potentate.     As  long  as  our  people 
quote  English  standards  they  dwarf  their  own  pro- 
portions.   A  Western  lawyer  of  eminence  said  to  me 
he  wished  it  were  a  penal  offence  to  bring  an  English 
law-book  into  a  court  in  this  country,  so  pernicious 
had  he  found  in  his  experience  our  deference  to 
English  precedent    The  very  word  "commerce"  has 
only  an  English  meaning,  and  is  pinched  to  the  cramp 
axigerides  of  English  experience.    The  commerce  of 
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rivers,  the  commerce  of  railroada,  and  who  knowi  but 
the  commerce  of  air-ballooiiB,  must  add  an  American 
extension  to  the  pond-hole  of  admiralty.    As  long  aa 
our  people  quote  English  standards^  they  will  miss  the 
sovereignty  of  power ;  but  let  these  rou^  riders^ — 
legislators  in  shirt-sleeves, — Hoosier,  Sucker,  Wol- 
verine, Badger, — or  whatever  hard  head  Arkansaa^ 
Oregon,  or  Utah  sends,  half  orator,  half  assassin,  to 
represent  its  wrath  -and  cupidity  at  Washington, — let 
these  drive  as  they  may ;  and  the  disposition  of  terri- 
I        tories  and  public  lands,  the  necessity  of  balancing  and 
I       keeping  at  bay  the  snarling  majorities  of  Gorman, 
f       Iriali,  and  of  native  millions,  will  bestow  promptness, 
^       address,  and  reason,  at  last,  on  our  buffalo-hunter, 
ij       and  authority  and  majesty  of  manners.    The  instinct 
i      of  the  people  is  right.    Men  expect  from  good  whigs^ 
put  into  office  by  the  respectability  of  the  country, 
much  less  skill  to  deal  with  Mexico,  Spain,  Britain,  or 
witl\  our  own  malcontent  members,  than  from  some 
strong  transgressor,  like  Jefferson  or  Jackson,  who 
:      first  conquers  his  own  government^  and  then  uses  the 
same  genius  to  conquer  the  foreigner.    The  senators 
who  dissented  from  Mr.  Polk's  Mexican  war  were 
not  those  who  knew  better,  but  those  who,  from  poli* 
deal  position,  could   afford   it;  not  Webster,  but 
Benton  and  Calhoun. 

This  power,  to  be  sure,  is  not  clothed  in  satin. 
Tis  the  power  of  Lynch  law,  of  soldiers  and  pirates ; 
and  it  bullies  the  peaceable  and  loyaL  But  it  brings 
its  own  antidote;  and  here  is  my  pointy — that  all 
kinds  of  power  usually  emei^  at  the  same  time; 
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good  energy,  and  bad;  power  of  mind,  with  phyiieal 
liaaUh;  the  ecrtaiieo  erf  derotaon,  with  the  ezaspera> 
tiont  oC  debancherj.    The  same  elementa  are  alwaya 
proMnt,  only  aometimeft  thaoe  oon8picaoii%  and  some- 
times tfaoae;  what  was  yesterday  foreground,  being 
to-day  baekgronnd, — ^whafc  was  sorfaee,  playing  now 
a  not  less  effeetiTe  part  as  basis.    The  longer  the 
drought  lasts,  the  more  is  the  atmosphere  snrchaiged 
with  water.    The  fester  the  ball  fsib  to  the  snn,  the 
foiee  to  fly  off  is  1^  so  much  angmented    And,  in 
morale  wiU  liber^  breeds  iron  conscience;  natores 
with  great  impalies  have  great  resources^  and  return 
from  far.     In  politics,  the  sons  of  democrats  will  be 
whigs;  whilst  red  republicanism,  in  the  father,  is  a 
spasm  of  nature  to  engender  an  intolerable  tyrant  in 
the  next  agei    On  the  other  hand,  conservatism,  ever 
more  timorous  and  narrow,  disgusts  the  children,  and 
diires  them  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  into  radicalism. 
Those  who  have  most  of  this  coarse  energy, — the 
"hruisers,"  who  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  caucus  and 
tavern  through  the  county  or  the  state,  have  their 
own  vices,  but  they  have  the  good  nature  of  strength 
and  courage.     Fierce  and  unscrupulous,  tiiey  are 
usually  frank  and  direct,  and  above  falsehood.    Our 
politics  fall  into  bad  hands,  and  churchmen  and  men 
of  refinement,  it  seems  agreed,  are  not  fit  persons  to 
send  to  Congresa    Politics  is  a  deleterious  profession, 
like  some  poisonous  handicrafts.    Men  in  power  have 
on  opinions,  but  may  be  had  cheap  for  any  opinion, 
tcft  any  purpose^^and  if  it  be  only  a  question  between 
the  most  dvil  and  the  most  forcible,  I  lean  to  the 
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lost  ThcM  Hooneri  and  Sucken  an  reaHj  bettor 
than  the  snivelling  oppoiiitiotL  Their  wrath  ia  at 
least  of  a  bold  aod  manly  cost.  They  see,  against  the 
unanimous  declarations  of  the  people,  how  mach  crime 
the  people  will  bear ;  they  proceed  from  stop  to  step, 
and  they  have  calculated  but  too  justly  upon  tlieir 
Excellencies,  the  New  England  governors,  and  upon 
their  Honours^  the  New  Enghuid  legislatora.  The 
messages  of  the  govemora  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislatures  are  a  proverb  for  expressing  a  sham  vir^ 
tuous  indignation,  vhich,  in  the  eoune  of  events,  ia 
sure  to  bo  belied. 

In  trade,  also,  tUs  energy  usually  canioa  a  trace 
of  ferocity.  Philanthropio  and  religious  bodies  do 
not  commonly  make  their  executive  officers  out  of 
saints.  The  communitiGS  hitherto  founded  by  Soei- 
alists, — the  Jesuits,  the  Port-Royalists,  the  American 
communities  at  Now  Harmony,  at  Brook  Farm,  at 
Zoar,  are  only  possible,  by  installing  Judas  as  steward. 
The  rest  of  the  offices  may  be  filled  by  good  burgesses. 
The  pious  and  charitable  proprietor  has  a  foreman 
not  quito  so  pious  and  cbaritabla  The  most  amiable 
of  country  gentlemen  has  a  certain  pleasure  in  the 
toeth  of  the  bull-dog  which  guards  his  orchard  Of 
the  Shaker  society,  it  was  formorly  a  sort  of  proverb  — 
io  the  country,  that  they  always  sent  the  devil  to 
markeL  And  in  representations  of  the  Deity,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  popular  religion  have  ever  drawn  the 
wrath  from  HeU.  It  is  an  esotorio  doctrine  of  society, 
that  a  little  wickedness  is  good  to  make  muscle;  as 
if  conscience  were  not  good  for  hand*  and  1(^  as  if 
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poor  decayed  fonnalitte  of  Uw  and  order  eaanot  nm 
Ulce  wild  goat%  wdrei^  and  conies;  that^  as  diero  is 
a  use  in  medicine  f<nr  foimmB,  bo  the  woild  cannot 
move  withooi  rogoes;  that  public  spirit  and  the 
ready  hand  are  as  wdl  found  among  the  malignants. 
Tm  not  Terjr  rare^  the  coincidence  of  sharp  prirate 
and  political  practice^  with  public  sjnrit  and  good 
Bsjg^boorbood. 

I  knew  a  boriy  Boniface  who  for  many  years  kept 
a  pnblio-boiise  in  one  of  oar  mral  capitalsi  He  was 
a  knave  whom  the  town  conld  ill  spare.  He  was  a 
■odalp  vascnlar  creators^  grasping  and  selfish.  There 
was  no  crime  which  he  did  not  or  could  not  commit 
But  he  made  good  friends 'of  the  selectmen,  senred 
them  with  his  best  chop  when  thoy  supped  at  his 
housci  and  also  with  his  honour  the  Judge  he  was 
rery  cordial,  grasping  his  hand^  He  introduced  all 
the'fiendsi  male  and  female,  into  the  town,  and  united 
in  his  person  the  functions  of  bully,  incendiary, 
swindler,  bar-keepor,  and  burglar.  Ho  girdled  the 
tree%  and  cut  off  the  horses'  tails  of  the  temperance 
people^  in  the  night  He  led  the  ** rummies"  and 
radicals  in  town-meeting  with  a  speecL  Meantime, 
he  was  civil,  fat^  and  easy,  in  his  house,  and  precisely 
the  most  publio^piritod  dtisen.  He  was  active  in 
getting  the  roads  repaired  and  planted  with  shade- 
trees  ;  he  subscribed  for  the  fountains,  the  gas,  and 
the  telegraph ;  he  introduced  the  new  horse-rake,  the 
new  scraper,  the  baby-jumper,  and  what  not,  that  Con- 
necticat  sends  to  the  admiring  citisens.  He  did  this 
the  easier,  that  the  pedlar  stopped  at  his  house,  and 
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paid  his  keeping,  by  setting  np  his  new  tnp  on  the 
landlord's  premises. 

Whilst  thus  the  energy  for  originating  and  execut- 
ing work  deforms  itself  by  excess,  and  so 'our  axe 
chops  off  our  own  fingers, — this  evil  is  not  without 
remedy.  All  the  elements  whose  aid  man  calls  in 
will  sometimes  become  his  masters,  especially  those 
of  most  subtle  force.  Shall  he,  then,  renounce  steam, 
fire,  and  electricity,  or  shall  he  learn  to  deal  with 
themi  The  rule  for  this  whole  class  of  agencies  is, 
— all  plus  is  good ;  only  put  it  in  the  right  place. 

Men  of  this  surcharge  of  arterial  blood  cannot  live 
on  nuts,  herb-tea,  and  elegies;  cannot  read  novels, 
and  play  whist;  cannot  satisfy  all  their  wants  at  Uie 
Thursday  Lecture,  or  the  Boston  Athenaum.  They 
pine  for  adventure,  and  must  go  to  Pike's  Peak ;  had 
rather  die  by  the  hatchet  of  a  Pawnee,  than  sit  all 
day  and  every  day  at  a  counting-room  desk.  They 
are  made  for  war,  for  the  sea,  for  mining,  hunting, 
and  clearing ;  for  hairbreadth  adventures,  huge  risks, 
and  the  joy  of  eventful  living.  Some  men  cannot 
endure  an  hour  of  calm  at  sea.  I  remember  a  poor 
Malay  cook,  on  board  a  Liverpool  packet,  who^  when 
the  wind  blew  a  gale,  could  not  contain  his  joy; 
"Blowl"  he  cried,  "me  do  tell  you,  blowl**  Their 
friends  and  governors  must  see  that  some  vent  for 
their  explosive  complexion  is  provided.  The  roisters 
who  are  destined  for  infamy  at  home,  if  sent  to 
Mexico,  will  "cover  you  with  glory,''  and  come  back 
heroes  and  generala  There  are  Oregons,  Califomias, 
and  Exploring  Expeditions  enough  appertaining  to 
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AiiMriea,  to  find  Qk&m  in  tOm  to  gnaw,  and  in  crooo- 
diki  to  eat  The  joong  En^^  are  fine  animal^ 
fan  ol  Uood,  and  when  th^  hare  no  wan  to  breathe 
tfieir  riotona  Taloon  in,  thef  leek  for  traTela  aa 
daogBTOiia  aa  war,  dinng  into  Maebtroma;  awim- 
ming  HeOeqionta;  wading  np  the  snowy  Himmaleh; 
faanUng  lioo,  rhinoeartM^  dejj^iant^  in  Sooth  Afriea; 
gipijing  with  Borrow  in  Spain  and  Algien;  riding 
aUqiatefa  in  South  America  with  Waterton;  ntiliiing 
Bedonini  Sheik,  and  Pacha,  with'Lajard;  yachting 
.  oaopg  the  ioebeigi  ol  Lineacter  Sound ;  peeping  into 
Qiftsaon  the  equator;  or  running  on  the  ereaiea  of 
lUaya  in  Bomea 

The  exeeai  of  virility  has  the  same  importance 
hk  general  history  as  in  private  and  industrial  life. 
Strong  race  or  strong  individual  rests  at  last  on 
^intural  forces^  which  are  best  in  the  savage,  who, 
Uke  the  beasts  around  him,  is  still  in  reception  of  the 
^^lilk  from  the  teats  of  Nature.    Cut  off  the  connec- 
tion between  any  of  our  works  and  this  aboriginal 
Source,  and  the  work  is  shallow.    The  people  lean  on 
%his^  and  the  mob  is  not  quite  so  bad  an  argument  as 
>re  sometimes  say,  for  it  has  this  good  side.    **  March 
"^thout  the  people^"  said  a  French  deputy  from  the 
^%ribnne^  «<  and  you  march  into  night :  their  instincts 
«ae  a  finger-pointing  of  Providence,  always  turned 
toward  real  benefit     But  when  you  -  espouse  an 
Orleans  party,  or  a  Bourbon,  or  a  Montalembort 
pvty,  or  any  other  but  an  organic  party,  though  you 
nean  well,  you  have  a  penionality  instead  of  a  prin- 
siplfl^  which  will  inevitably  drag  you  into  a  oomer."* 
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The  boat  uiecdote*  of  thii  force  we  to  be  bad 
from  uroge  life,  in  ezplerei^  soldiers,  tnd  bucctneen. 
But  who  cares  for  fallings-out  of  ssaasaiDS,  and  fights 
of  bears,  or  grindingB  of  icebergs)  Physical  force 
has  no  value,  where  there  is  nothing  else.  Snow  in 
snow-banks,  fire  in  Tolcanoos  and  solfatuu  is  cheapi 
The  luxury  of  ico  is  in  tropical  countries  and  mid- 
sutnmor  days.  The  luxury  of  fire  is,  to  have  a  little 
on  our  hearth :  and  of  olectricity,  not  rolleys  of  the 
charged  cloud,  but  the  manageable  stream  oa  the 
battety -wires.  So  of  spirit^  or  energy;  die  rats  or 
TomainB  of  it  in  the  civil  and  moral  man,  are  worth 
all  the  cannibals  in  the  Pacific 

In  history,  the  groat  moment  is,  when  the  savage 
is  just  ceasing  to  be  a  savage^  with  all  his  haiiy 
Polasgic  strength  directed  on  his  opening  sense  of 
beauty: — and  you  have  Pericles  and  Phidias, — not 
yet  passed  over  into  the  Corinthian  civility.  Every- 
thing good  in  nature  and  the  world  is  in  that 
moment  of  transition,  when  the  swarthy  juices  still 
flow  plentifully  from  nature,  but  their  astriBgency  or 
acridity  is  got  out  by  ethics  and  humanity. 

The  triumphs  of  peace  have  been  in  some  prox- 
imity to  war.  'Whilst  the  hand  was  still  familiar 
with  the  sword-hilt,  whilst  the  habits  of  the  camp_ 
were  sdll  visible  in  the  port  and  complexion  of  the 
gentleman,  his  intellectual  power  culminated :  the 
compression  and  tension  of  these  stem  conditions  is  a 
training  for  the  finest  and  softest  arts,  and  can  rarely  be 
compensated  in  tranquil  times,  except  by  some  analo- 
gous rigonr  drawn  from  occupations  as  hardy  m  war. 


BB  OOlTDDCr  or  UVK  [U. 

'Ws  u.y  ttut  «iieeaai  u  eoiutitotioul ;  dependi  on 
a  fba  eondition  of  amd  and  bodj,  on  power  of 
wotk,  oa  coonga;  ttul  it  !•  of  mun  tS&aej  in 
onTing  on  the  irorid,  md,  thou^  nnlj  found  in 
the  ri^t  eUts  for  an  artide  of  oommeree^  but  oftener 
in  tlie  npemtimte  or  exeee^  which  nukee  it  danger- 
ooa  and  deatnedn^  yet  it  cannot  be  spared,  and 
woKt  be  had  in  that  fonn,  and  abeorbenta  prorided 
to  take  off  its  edgOL 

The  affimatiTa  clan  SKRiopoliee  the  homage  of 
■aakiiid  Tbej  originate  and  execnto  all  the  great 
featib  What  a  force  wai  einled  np  in  the  akull  of 
Kapoleon  I  Of  the  sixty  thouBond  men  nuking  his 
amy  at  Eylan,  it  seonu  soma  thirty  thousand  were 
thierca  and  bnrglan.  Iho  mon  whom,  in  peaceful 
commnnitioa,  we  hold  if  wo  can,  with  iron  at  tboir 
itgfL,  in  prisons,  under  the  muskets  <rf  sentinels,  this 
nun  dealt  with,  hand  to  hand,  dragged  thom  to 
their  doty,  and  wen  his  victories  by  their  bayonets. 

This  aboriginal  might  gives  a  surprising  pleasure 
when  it  oppean  under  conditions  of  supreme  refine- 
ment, as  in  the  proSciente  in  high  art.  Whan 
Michel  Angelo  was  forced  to  paint  the  Sistine  Chapel 
io  &eoe^  of  which  art  he  knew  nothing  he  went 
down  into  the  Pope's  gardoni  behind  the  Vatican, 
nod  with  a  shovel  dug  oat  ochres,  ted  and  yellow, 
mixed  them  with  glue  and  water  with  his  own  hands, 
and  having  after  many  trials,  at  last  suited  himself, 
climbed  his  laddeta,  and  painted  away,  week  after 
veek,  month  after  month,  the  sibyls  and  propheta. 
Ho  anrpasaed  his  sacceaaois  in  rough  vigonr,  as  much 
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H  in  purity  of  tntelloct  and  rofinemoiit  ■  Ho  waa  not 
crushed  by  his  one  picture  left  unfiniahed  at  laib 
Michel  WM  wont  to  dnv  his  figures  first  in  skeleton, 
then  to  clothe  them  with  flesh,  and  lastly  to  drape 
them.  "  Ah  I "  said  a  brave  pointer  to  me,  Uiinldng 
on  ^ese  things,  "  if  a  man  has  failed,  you  will  find 
he  has  dreamed  instead  of  working.  Here  is  no 
way  to  success  in  our  art  but  to  take  off  yoor  coat, 
grind  paint,  and  work  like  a  digger  on  the  railroad, 
all  day  and  every  day." 

Success  goes  thus  invariably  with  a  certain  pltu 
or  positive  power :  an  ounce  of  power  must  balance 
on  ouDco  of  weight  And,  though  a  man  cannot 
return  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  bo  bom  with 
now  amoimts  of  vivacity,  yet  there  are  two  economies, ' 
which  are  the  best  lueadanea  which  the  case  admits. 
The  first  is,  tba  stopping  off  decisively  our  miscel- 
laneotiB  activity,  and  concentrating  our  force  on  one 
or  a  few  points ;  as  the  gardener,  by  severe  pruning 
forcos  the  sap  of  the  tree  into  one  or  two  vigorooa 
hmbs,  instoad  of  suffering  it  to  spindle  into  a  sheaf 
of  twigs. 

"Enlarge  not  thy  destiny,"  said  the  oracle,  "en- 
deavour not  to  do  more  than  is  given  thoo  in  charga" 
The  one  prudence  in  life  is  concentration ;  the  one  _ 
evil  is  dissipation ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
our  dissipations  are  coarse  or  fine ;  property  and  ita 
cares,  friends,  and  a  social  habit,  or  politica,  or  miui<^ 
or  feasting.  Everything  is  good  which  takes  away 
one  plaything  and  delusion  more,  and  drives  us  home 
to  add  one  stroke  of  faithful  work.     Friendly  booki^ 
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P*^^«u^  lover  datiai,  UlmtB,  flAtteriai,  liopa^— all 

^*^  ^^tkutioDM  wtactk  canae  oaeOIatioiia  in  our  pddy 

oailoQi^  md  maka  a  good  poiaa  and  a  atnughi  eooiaa 

'''^P^^'iibleL    Toa  mnat  elect  your  work;  yoa  ahall 

^^  what  your  brain  can,  and  drop  all  the  rest. 

^^T  ao^  can  that  anurant  of  Tital  fofeeaoeonralata^ 

1^^*^  can  make  the  atep  from  knowing  to  doii^^ 

|no  tOMU/BT  how  moch  faculty  of  idle  aeemg  a  man 

—^  tfie  atep  from  knowing  to  doing  is  rarely  takea 

/^  ^  step  oot  of  a  chalk  cirde'of  imbecilitj  into 

^^^olnesa    Many  an  artist  Iftffking  tf^i^  lacks  all : 

*oea  the  masculine  Angelo  or  CSeDini  with  despair. 

^  ^oo^  is  up  to  Nature  and  the  ilrst  Cause  in  his 

^6lit     But  the  spasm  to  collect  and  awing  his 

p^'^    being  into  one  act^  he  has  not     The  poet 

^^PImU  said,  that  ^a  man  accustomed  to  work 

^    ^cjQil  to  any  achievement  ho  resolved  on,  and 

//J*     'cr  himself  necessity  not  inspirati<m  was  the 

'^t^ter  of  his  muse.- 

•   ^^^iceutration  is  the  secret  of  strength  in  politics, 

1         ^r,  in  teade,  in  short  in  all  management  of 

w^^  affaim    One  of  the  high  anecdotes  of  the 

1    w^^  is  the  reply  of  Newton  to  the  inquiry,  **how 

~%d  been  able  to  achieve  his  discoveries t" — "By 

^^t  intending  my  mind.''    Or  if  you  will  have  a 

<rom  politica,  take  this  from  Plutardi :  "There 

^     in  the  whole  city,  but  one  street  in  which 

^^^Iss  was  ever  seen,  the  street  which  led  to  the 

^^^^^[Vet-idace  and  the  oouncilrhouse.    He  declined  all 

^^''^^^ations  to  banquets^  and  all  gay  assemblies  and 

^^^^Jptay.    During  the  whole  period  of  his 
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tration,  ho  never  dined  at  the  table  of  a  friend."  Or  ^ 
if  we  seek  an  example  from  trade, — "  I  hope,**  said  a 
good  man  to  Bothschild,  *'your  cliildren  are  not  too 
fond  of  money  and  business :  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wish  that" — ''I  am  sure  I  should  wish  that :  I 
wish  them  to  give  mind,  soul,  hearty  and  body  to 
business, — that  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  boldness  and  a  great  deal  of  caution,  to 
make  a  great  fortune,  and  when  you  have  got  it^  it 
requires  ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it  If  I  were 
to  listen  to  all  the  projects  proposed  to  me,  I  should 
ruin  myself  very  soon.  Stick  to  one  business,  young 
man.  Stick  to  your  brewery  (he  said  this  to  young 
Buxton),  and  you  will  be  the  great  brewer  of  London. 
Be  brewer,  and  banker,  and  merchant^  and  manu* 
facturer,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  the  Gazette." 

Many  men  are  knowing,  many  are  apprehensive 
and  tenacious,  but  they  do  not  inish  to  a  decision. 
But  in  our  flowing  affairs  a  decision  must  be  mado^ 
— the  best,  if  you  can ;  but  any  is  better  than  none. 
There  are  twenty  ways  of  going  to  a  pointy  and  one 
is  the  shortest ;  but  set  out  at  once  on  one.  A  man 
who  has  that  presence  of  mind  which  can  bring  to 
him  on  the  instant  all  he  knows,  is  worth  for  action 

a  dozen  men  who  know  as  much,  but  can  only  bring 

it  to  light  slowly.  The  good  Speaker  in  the  House 
is  not  the  man  who  knows  the  theory  of  parliamentary 
tactics,  but  the  man  who  decides  off-hand.  The  good 
judge  is  not  he  who  does  hair-splitting  justice  to  every 
allegation,  but  who,  aiming  at  substantial  justice,  rules 
something  intelligible  for  tiie  guidance  of  suitors.    The 
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good  lawjor  is  not  tho  man  who  hu  an  cje  to  orinj 
ado  Hid  aii|^  ol  oontingoncj,  and  qaalifi«i  all  hii 
q[mliBratinn%  bot  wbo  throwa  himaelf  on  yonr  part 
ao  haartfly  tliat  ho  ean  gat  70a  oat  of  a  aerapai  Ih; 
Johnaon  aaid,  in  00a  of  hia  flowing  aontonoai^  **Mitar- 
aUa  bayond  all  namaa  of  wratehodnaii  ia  that  on- 
hapiqr  pair,  who  ara  doomad  to  rednea  boforohand  to 
tha  prindplaa  of  abttraet  roaaon  all  tha  dataila  of  aaoh 
domaelio  day.  Tbara  ara  caaaa  whara  littlo  ean  ba 
aaidt  and  mnch  mnat  ba  dona.*  ' 

Tha  aaoond  anbatitate  for  tamparamant  ia  drill, 
tha  powar  of  naa  and  roatina.  Tha  hack  ia  a  batter 
roadster  that  tha  Arab  barb.  In  chamistrj,  tho 
galranic  stream,  slow,  but  oontinuons,  is  equal  in 
power  to  the  eleetrio  spark,  and  is,  in  our  arts,  a 
better  agent  So  in  human  action,  against  the  spasm 
of  energy  we  offset  the  continuity  of  drill  We  spread 
the  same  amount  of  force  over  much  time,  instead  of 
condensing  it  into  a  moment.  Tis  the  same  ounce 
of  gold  here  in  a  ball,  and  there  in  a  leal  At  West 
Pointy  Colonel  Buford,  the  chief  engineer,  pounded 
with  a  hammer  on  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  until  he 
broke  them  oSl  He  fired  a  piece  of  ordnance  some 
hondred  times  in  swift  succession,  until  it  burst  Now 
which  stroke  broke  the  trunnion  t  Every  stroke. 
Which  Uast  burst  the  piecet  Every  blast  ^^DUi- 
fme$  fotm  umm^  Henry  VHL  was  wont  to  say,  or, 
great  ia  drilL  John  Kemble  said,  that  the  worst 
pfOfindal  company  of  actora  would  go  through  a  play 
better  than  the  beat  amateur  company.  &isil  Hall 
likaa  to  show  that  the  worst  regular  troops  will  beat 
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the  best  Tolonteera.  Practice  Is  nine-tenths.  A. 
course  of  mobs  ii  good  practice  for  onion.  All  tlie 
gn&t  spealcen  won  bod  speaken  at  fint.  Stumping 
it  through  England  for  uven  yoan,  made  Cobden  s 
conaummab)  debater.  Stumping  it  through  New 
England  for  tvice  seven,  tninod  Wendell  Phillips, 
The  way  to  learn  German  ift,  to  road  the  tame  docen 
pages  over  and  over  a  hundred  times,  till  you  know 
every  word  and  particle  in  them,  and  can  pronounce 
and  repeat  thorn  by  heart.  No  genius  can  recite  ft 
ballad  at  first  reading,  so  well  as  mediocrity  can  at 
tiie  fifteenth  or  twentieth  roading.  The  rule  for 
hospitaiity  and  Irish  "help"  is,  to  have  the  same 
dinner  every  day  throughout  the  year.  At  last,  Mn. 
O'Sbaughncssy  loams  to  cook  it  to  a  nicety,  the  host 
learns  to  carve  it,  and  the  guests  ore  well  served.  A 
humorous  fnond  of  mine  thinks,  that  the  reason  why 
Nature  is  bo  perfect  in  her  art,  and  gets  up  such  {&• 
conceivably  fine  sunsets,  is,  that  she  has  learned  how, 
at  lost,  by  dint  of  doing  the  same  thing  so  very  ofton. 
Cannot  one  converse  bettor  on  a  topic  on  whioh  he 
has  experience,  than  on  one  which  is  newt  Men 
whoso  opinion  is  valued  on  'Change  are  only  such  as 
have  a  special  experience,  and  off  that  ground  their 
opinion  is  not  valuable.  "More  ore  made  good  by  ' 
exorcitation  than  by  nature,"  said  Domocritus.  The 
friction  in  nature  is  so  enormous  that  we  cannot  spare 
any  power.  It  is  not  question  to  express  our  though^ 
to  elect  our  way,  but  to  overcome  resistances  of  the 
medium  and  material  in  everything  we  do.  Hence 
the  use  of  drill,  and  the  wortblessnesa  of  amatoura  to 
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eqpe  with  [HvetitioDen  Six  lumn  emy  d*7  4t  tb* 
giano,  onljr  to  pre  facility  of  toneh ;  nx  honn  a  di^ 
at  pundiig^  onlf  to  gin  commuid  of  tlia  odioiu 
ni  *"■«'■.  oil,  ochre^  utd  brndioi.  Hie  muten  mj, 
thit  tiiey  know  s  muter  in  monc,  only  by  aeeing  the 
pon  of  the  himda  on  the  keya ; — k  diffiealt  Uhi  vital 
■a  act  it  the  commukl  of  the  iiwtnunent  To  turn 
leunad  the  me  of  the  toola,  by  thooMnde  of  mampol*- 
tioM ;  to  tarn  loused  the  kU  of  neloMun^  by  end- 
loH  adding  and  dividio^  is  the  power  of  the  meehaaie 
aadthederiL 

I  nnutriced  in  Eaghnd,  in  eonfirmation  of  a  fire- 
qnent  experience  ti  homo,  tha^  in  literary  circles,  the 
men  of  tnut  and  concidention,  bookmakora,  editors, 
nnivenity  deans  and  profeason,  bishops  too^  were  by 
no  means  men  of  the  largest  literary  talent,  but  nsnally 
of  a  low  and  ordinary  intellectaality,  with  a  sort  of 
mercaattle  activity  and  working  talent.  Indifferent 
hacks  and  mediocrities  tower,  by  poshing  their  forces 
to  a  locntivo  pointy  or  by  working  power,  over  multi- 
tndes  of  enperior  men,  in  Old  as  in  New  England. 

I  hare  not  forgotten  that  there  are  sublime  eon- 
nderations  which  limit  the  valoe  of  talent  and  super- 
ficial Bueceaa.  We  ean  easily  overpraise  the  vulgar 
bera  There  are  sonices  on  which  we  have  not 
dikwn.  I  know  what  I  abatsin  from.  I  adjomn 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  tapa  to  the  chapters  on 
Coltore  and  Worship^  But  this  force  or  spirit  being 
the  tneans  ttiiad  on  by  Nature  for  bringing  the  work 
cl  the  day  abont,— as  far  as  we  attach  importance  to 
I  lift^  and  the  prises  of  the  world,  we  moat 


respect  that  And  I  hold  that  an  economy  may  b« 
applied  to  it;  it  is  as  much  a  subject  of  exact  law 
and  arithmetic  as  fluids  and  gases  ara ;  it  may  be 
husbanded,  or  wasted ;  every  man  is  efficient  only  aa 
be  is  a  container  or  vossol  of  this  force,  and  never 
was  any  signal  act  or  achievement  in  histoiy,  but 
by  this  expenditure.  This  is  not  gold,  but  the  gold- 
maker  ;  not  the  fame,  but  the  exploit 

If  these  forces  and  this  husbandry  are  within 
reach  of  our  will,  and  the  laws  of  them  can  be  read, 
we  infer  that  all  success,  and  oil  conceivable  benefit 
for  man,  is  also,  first  or  lost,  within  his  reach,  and 
has  its  own  sublime  economies  by  which  it  Ta^y  bo 
attained.  The  world  is  mathematical,  and  has  no 
casualty,  in  all  its  vast,  and  flowing  curva  Success 
has  no  more  eccentricity  than  the  gingham  and 
muslin  we  weave  in  our  mills.  I  know  no  moro 
aRccting  lesson  to  our  busy,  plotting  New  England 
brains,  than  to  go  into  one  of  the  factories  with  which 
wo  have  lined  all  the  watoicourses  in  the  States.  A. 
man  hardly  knows  how  much  he  is  a  machine^  until 
be  begins  to  make  telegraph,  loom,  press,  and  locomo- 
tive, in  bis  own  image.  But  in  these,  he  is  forced  to 
leave  out  his  follies  and  hindmncos,  so  that  when  we 
go  to  the  mill,  the  machine  is  more  moral  than  we. 
Let  a  man  dare  go  to  a  loom,  and  see  if  he  be  equal 
to  it  Lot  machine  confront  machine,  and  seo'how 
they  come  out  The  world-mill  is  more  complex  than 
the  caUco-mill,  and  ihe  architect  stooped  losa.  In  the 
g^ng^iam-miU,  a  broken  thread  or  a  shrod  spoils  tlie 
web  through  a  piece  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  is  traced 
vou  V.  r 
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hmek  to  the  giri  that  wove  it^  uid  leMOU  hae  mgM, 
Hie  stoekholdor,  on  boing  ihown  thii,  raba  hii  huida 
vithdaKght.  ArojoaweaniuDgiMr.  Pn^tloM,ud 
do  yoa  extioet  to  nrindle  toot  nuwter  and  emptoTU-, 
Id  tba  w^  yon  we^Te  I  A  di^  u  «  more  mignificoot 
doth  than  mnj  mnilin,  the  mechmiam  that  nuket  it 
k  infinitely  cnnniager,  tnd  700  ibali  not  ooncetl  the 
■lae^,  ^WMiolon^  rotten  boon  jon  hare  alipped  mto 
the  jMBoe^  nor  foer  that  any  honeat  thread,  or  atnighter 
I  inflexible  ahaf I,  «iU  not  tertifjr  in  the 
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Who  ilull  toU  what  did  UTaU, 
For  *way  in  Ukm,  wlwn  odm^ 
Over  tbo  liltXm  Ull, 
Ilnng  lilla  itan  uid  •nnt  t 
Whnt  god  ttui  elenont  obo^  t 
AVings  of  wlut  wind  the  lidwn  bom, 
Wafting  tlia  puny  ncdi  of  power, 
A^liicli,  lodged  in  rock,  tlio  loek  alndo ; 
And  well  tho  primal  pionoor 
Know  Uie  atrong  toik  to  it  anignod 
r«U«Dt  throagh  UoaTBn'a  ononnoiu  yaar 
To  build  in  matter  honis  for  mind. 
From  air  tlic  creeping  conturio*  draw 
Ths  mattod  tiiickot  low  and  widr, 
Tliii  unit  th«  IcaTC*  of  ago*  atrow 
Tlio  granite  alab  to  cloM  and  liido. 
Era  wheat  can  wave  ita  golden  prido. 
What  amilhi,  and  in  what  funiao*,  nllad 
(In  iutj  BOUi  dim  and  muta 
The  reeling  brain  can  ill  compata) 
Copper  and  iron,  lead  and  goldt 
What  eldeat  «tar  the  fame  can  aarc 
Of  raoe*  periahing  to  pare 
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Tha  fluet  with  ft  Boor  ofliaM  f 

Daat  ia  their  pjnmid  ud  mole : 

Wha  Mw  what  fm»  lai  palnia  ww*  fnmmi 

XSmiKt  th*  tanUias  aiaiwUin'i  bwat, 

b  tha  Mft  herbd  of  th*  «im1  f 

Bat  «1mb  th*  qokrriod  ibmm  W««  (Hid, 

All  b  WMt*  and  worthlMi,  tlQ 

Anina  tlw  wiM  Mlectu^  will, 

JUd,  oat  ofdimt  and  ebaot,  Wit 

Dnwi  lb«  llmada  of  fair  and  It 

Him  tanpto  naa,  and  towai,  and  oiart^ 

TIm  ibop  of  too,  the  haU  «r  Hta  I 

Tbmi  flew  ih«  tail  aeroa*  tlM  aeaa 

To  r«ed  the  North  from  tropic  traea ; 

Tba  atarm-wlDd  wore,  tha  tamnt  ipan, 

^Thaa  thaj  wan  bid  the  rlran  ran  ; 

Kew  lUne  fnlSUad  the  poet'i  dream, 

Calrank  win,  itrang^honldered  ateam. 

TboD  docki  wen  built,  aod  oopa  wan  atend, 

And  ingoti  edded  ta  the  hoard. 

Bat,  thaogh  ligbt-bndad  man  foiget, 

B«^MmbariDg  Uatter  paja  h«r  debt : 
Still,  tbfott^  her  motaa  and  mawee,  draw 
£I«ctric  thrilk  awl  tiea  of  law, 
Vrhieh  Und  tha  itnagUu  of  Katan  wHd 
T»  th*  werfwei  of  a  chM. 
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WEALTH. 


As  soon  as  a  stranger  is  introducod  into  any  company, 
ono  of  the  first  questions  which  all  wish  to  havo 
answered  is,  How  does  that  man  get  his  livingt  And 
with  reasoa  He  is  no  whole  man  until  he  knows 
how  to  earn  a  blameless  livelihood.  Society  is  baiv 
barous,  until  every  industrious  man  can  get  his  living 
without  dishonest  customs. 

Every  man  is  a  consumer,  and  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer. He  fails  to  make  his  place  good  in  the  world, 
unless  he  not  only  pays  his  debt^  but  also  adds  some- 
thing to  the  common  wealth.  Nor  can  he  do  justice 
to  his  genius  without  making  some  larger  demand  on 
the  world  than  a  bare  subsistence.  He  is  by  constitu- 
tion expensive,  and  needs  to  be  rick 

Wealth  has  its  source  in  applications  of  the  mind 
to  nature,  from  the  rudest  strokes  of  spade  and  axe» 
up  to  the  last  secrets  of  art  Intimate  ties  subsist 
between  thought  and  all  pi^oduction;  because  a  better 
order  is  equivalent  to  vast  amounts  of  brute  labour. 
The  forces  and  the  resistances  are  Nature's,  but  the 
mind  acts  in  bringing  things  from  where  they  abound 
to  where  they  are  wanted ;  in  wise  combining ;  in 
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diraetiDg  the  pnctiea  of  the  luetal  aiU,  and  ia  tfaa ' 
crMtkn  of  finar  vtiam,  by  fine  wt,  by  eloqnowe^  bj 
■ong,  or  Um  nprDdnetiow  of  mamoiy.  Wealth  ii  in 
appUatiooa  of  mind  to  naton;  and  the  ut  of  gatthig 
rich  rrrrT*^  not  in  industry,  much  Iom  in  Mving  bat 
in  a  better  older,  in  timeli&eM,  in  being  at  the  right 
wpot.  One  man  has  atronger  arnu^  or  longer  legi; 
another  aeea  by  the  conne  of  •tream%  and  growth  of 
marimti.  where  land  will  be  wanted,  makei  a  elearing 
to  the  rirer,  goea  to  elec^  and  wakei  iqt  rich.  Steam 
ia  BO  stronger  now  than  it  was  a  hondred  yean 
ago ;  hot  ia  pot  to  better  uml  A  elerer  fellow  wis 
acquainted  with  the  expansive  force  of  steam ;  he 
also  saw  the  wealth  of  wheat  and  gnus  rotting  in 
Michigan.  Then  he  cunningly  screws  on  the  steam- 
pipe  to  the  wheat-crop.  Puff  now,  0  Steam  I  The 
steam  pnfia  sod  expands  as  before,  but  this  time  it  is 
dragging  sU  Michigan  at  its  back  to  hungry  New 
York  and  hungry  England  Coid  lay  in  ledges  under 
the  ground  since  the  Flood,  until  a  labourer  with  pick 
•od  windlass  brings  it  to  the  surface.  We  may  well 
call  it  black  diamonds  Every  basket  ia  power  and 
cirilisatitm.  For  coal  is  a  portable  climate^  It  carries 
the  heat  of  the  tropica  to  Labrador  and  the  polar 
circle :  and  it  is  the  means  of  transporting  itself 
whithersoerer  it  is  wanted.  Watt  and  Stephenson 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  nuakind  their  secret,  that  a 
kal/oima  of  tool  will  draw  two  tou  a  milt,  and  ooal 
carriea  coal,  by  rafl  and  by  boat,  to  make  Canada  as 
warm  as  Calcutta,  and  with  its  oomfort  bringa  its 
tadnstrial  powgr. 


f 
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When  the  farmer's  peaches  are  taken  from  under 
the  tree,  and  carried  into  town,  they  hare  a  new  look, 
and  a  hundredfold  value  over  the  fruit  which  grew  on 
the  same  bough,  and  lic«  fulsomely  on  the  ground. 
The  craft  of  the  merchant  is  this  bringing  a  thing 
from  where  it  abounds,  to  where  it  is  costly. 

Wealth  begins  in  a  tight  roof  that  keeps  the  rain 
and  wind  out ;  in  a  good  pump  that  yields  you  plenty 
of  sweet  water ;  in  two  suits  of  clothes,  so  to  change 
your  dress  when  you  are  wet ;  in  dry  sticks  to  bum  ] 
in  a  good  double-wick  lamp ;  and  three  meals ;  in  a 
horse,  or  a  locomotive,  to  cross  the  land ;  in  a  boat 
to  cross  the  sea ;  in  tools  to  work  with ;  in  books  to 
read;  and  so,  in  giving,  on  all  sides,  by  tools  and 
auxiliaries,  the  greatest  possible  extension  to  our 
powers,  as  if  it  added  feet,  and  hands,  and  eyes^  and 
blood,  length  to  the  day,  and  knowledge,  and  good-  • 
will. 

Wealth  begins  with  these  articles  of  necessity. 
And  here  we  must  recite  the  iron  law  which  Nature 
thunders  in  these  northern  climatea  First,  she  re- 
quires that  each  man  should  feed  himself.  If,  happily, 
his  fathers  have  left  him  no  inheritance^  he  must  go 
to  work,  and  by  making  his  wants  less,  or  his  gains 

[         more,  he  must  draw  himself  out  of  that  state  of  pain  

i  and  insult  in  which  she  forces  the  beggar  to  liOi  Sho 
j  gives  him  no  rest  until  this  is  done:  she  starves, 
J  taunts,  and  torments  him,  takes  away  warmth, 
laughter,  sleep,  friends,  and  daylight,  until  he  has 
^  fought  his  way  to  his  own  loaf. '  Then,  less  peremp- 
torily, but  still  with  sting  enough,  she  urges  him  to 
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the  aeqauiUoii  of  nich  things  u  belong  to  him. 
£T«iy  mrehouM  and  ■hop-window,  ovary  fmit-broe, 
«TOTT  thooght  of  every  faoiir,  openi  a  new  wut  to 
him,  which  it  eoncenu  his  power  snd  dignity  to 
gratify.    It  is  of  DO  use  to  M:gne  the  wsnts  down : 
the  pbilosophen  bare  Jsid  the  greatneoB  of  ni*n  in 
ipakiDg  his  wsnta  few :  but  will  a  nun  content  him- 
•elf  with  a  hut  and  a  handful  of  dried  peas  t    He  is 
bora  to  be  rich.    He  is  thoroughly  related ;  and  is 
tempted  out  by  his  appetites  and  fancies  to  the  con- 
quest of  this  and  that  piece  of  nature,  until  he  finds 
bis  weU-being  in  the  use  of  his  planet,  and  of  more 
planets  than  his  own.     Wealth  roquires,  besides  the 
crust  of  bread  and  the  roof, — the  freedom  of  the 
dty,  the  freedom  of  tiio  earth,  travelling,  mochiDory, 
the  benefits  of  science,  music,  and  fine  arts,  the  best 
culture,  snd  the  best  company.     He  is  the  rich  man 
who  can  avail  himBolf  of  all  men's  faculties.     He  is 
the  richest  man  who  knows  how  to  draw  a  benefit 
from  the  labours  of  the  greatest  number  of  men,  of  men 
in  diitsnt  countries,  and  in  past  times.     The  same 
^^''TttpoDdonce  that  is  between  thirst  in  the  stomach 
***J  wttcr  in  the  spring,  exists  between  the  whole  of 
'^^"^  snd  the  whole  of  nature.     The  elements  olTor 
^*^r  service  to  him.     The  sea,  washing  the  equator 
*~*'  Uie  poles,  offers  its  perilous  aid,  and  the  power 
/Tr    empire  that  follow  it, — day  by  day  to  liis  craft 
^T^   «udacity.     "Beware  of  me,"  it  says,  "but  if  you 
^       %old  mo,  I  am  the  key  to  all  the  landa"    Fire 
j^*>  on  ita  side,  an  equal  power.   Fire,  steam,  light- 
^^  gnvity,  ledge*  of  locic,  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
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(luickailvor,  tin,  ud  gold  ;  foruU  of  all  woods ;  fruiu 
of  all  climates ;  animals  of  all  habita ;  the  powon  of 
tillage;  Uie  fabrics  of  bis  cbemic  laboratory;  the 
vebs  of  hia  loom ;  the  masculine  draught  of  bia  loco- 
motive, the  talismana  of  the  tnacbine-ahop ;  all  gnad 
and  subtile  things,  minerals,  gases,  ethers,  passions, 
war,  trade,  government^  are  his  natural  plajmates, 
and,  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  mochineiy  in 
each  humao  being  ia  his  attraction  for  the  instru- 
ments he  is  to  employ.  The  world  ia  his  tool-chea^ 
and  ho  is  Buccessful,  or  hia  education  is  carried  on 
jiiBt  so  for,  aa  is  the  marriage  of  his  faculties  with 
nature,  or,  the  degree  in  which  he  takes  up  thinga 
into  himsoli 

The  strong  race  is  strong  on  these  tenna.  The 
Saxons  are  the  merchants  of  the  world ;  now,  for  a 
thousand  years,  the  leading  race^  and  by  nothing ' 
more  than  their  quality  of  personal  independence,  and, 
in  its  special  modifJcaUon,  pecuniary  independence. 
No  reliance  for  bread  and  games  on  the  govern- 
ment, no  clanship,  no  patriarchal  style  of  living  by 
the  revenues  of  a  chief,  no  marrying-oo, — no  system 
of  chentship  suits  them ;  but  every  man  must  pay 
his  scot.  The  English  are  prosperous  and  peace- 
able, with  their  habit  of  considering  that  every  man  _ 
must  take  care  Of  himself,  and  has  himself  to  thank, 
if  ho  do  not  maintain  and  improve  his  pontion  in 
society. 

The  subject  of  economy  mixes  its^  with  morale 
inasmuch  aa  it  is  a  peremptory  point  of  virtue  that  a 
man's  independence  bo  secured.    Poverty  demoraliaai. 
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X.  lOBii.  in    dnbi  ia  w  far  a  aUve  j  And  Wall  Stnet 

^ax^  it  em*y  for  a  mJUtoMain  to  be  a  man  of  hia 

im^  »  nutn  of  honoar,  but  tha^  in  failing  dreaa- 

■tanfina.  no  man  can  be  railed  m  to  keep  hia  intt^^. 

And  vImd  one  obaerrei  in  tho  hotels  and  palacea  of 

oar  Allantie  c»pitala  the  habit  of  ezpenae,  the  riot  of 

tlte  eonaoe,  the  abaenee  <rf  bondi^  clanihi|i^  feQoir- 

teling  ol  any  kind,  he  feels  tha^  when  a  man  ae  a 

woman  is  dtiren  to  the  wall,  the  chances  of  integrify 

anfri^tfolljr  diminished,  asif  virtne  were  coming  to 

be  a  I11ZIU7  which  few  could  afibrd,  or,  as  Bnriu  said, 

"at  ft  ntaricefe  almost  too  hi^  for  hnmanity."    Ho 

ntay  fix  bis  inTontoiy  of  noujuitioe  and  of  onjoyraents 

OD  what  scale  he  ploaae^  but  if  ho  wishes  the  power 

and  priril^o  of  thought,  tho  chalking  oat  his  own 

career,  and  having  society  on  his  own  terms,  he  must 

faring  bis  wants  within  his  proper  power  to  satisfy. 

The  numlj  part  is  to  do  with  might  and  main 
what  700  can  do.  The  world  is  full  of  fops  who  never 
did  anything  and  who  have  penuaded  bcauUes  and 
men  of  genius  to  wesr  tbeir  fop  livery,  and  these  will 
deliver  the  fop  opnion,  that  it  is  not  respectable 
to  be  Been  earning  a  living ;  that  it  is  mnch  more 
respectable  to  sixind  without  earning;  and  this 
doctrine  of  the  snake  will  como  also  from  the  elect 
•ons  of  light ;  for  wise  men  ore  not  wiso  at  all  hours, 
and  will  speak  five  times  from  their  taste  or  their 
hnmoar,  to  once  from  their  reason.  The  brave  work- 
DUUt,  who  might  betray  bis  feeling  of  it  in  his  manners, 
if  Im  do  not  sucenmb  in  his  practice,  most  replace  tho 
gnoe  or  elegance  forfeited,  by  the  merit  of  the  work 
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done  No  matter  whether  ho  makes  ehooa,  or  stfttues, 
orlftWB.  It  IB  the  privilege  of  any  human  work  which 
is  well  done  to  invest  the  door  with  a  certain  haughti- 
ness. He  con  well  afibid  not  to  conciliate^  whose 
[oithful  work  will  answer  for  him.  The  mechanic  &t 
his  bench  carries  a  quiet  heart  and  assured  manners, 
and  deals  on  even  terms  with  men  of  any  condition. 
The  orUat  has  made  his  picture  so  true,  that  it  dis- 
concerts criticism.  The  statne  is  so  boautiful,  that 
it  contracts  no  stain  from  the  market,  but  makes  the 
market  a  silent  gollory  for  itself.  The  case  of  the 
yoang  lawyer  was  pitiful  to  disgust, — a  paltry  matter 
of  buttons  or  tweezor-cnBCB ;  but  the  determined  youth 
saw  in  it  an  aperture  to  insert  his  dangerous  wedges, 
made  the  insignificance  of  the  thing  forgotten,  and 
gave  fame  by  his  sense  and  energy  to  the  name  and 
affairs  of  tho  Tittleten  snuff-box  factory. 

Society  in  large  towns  is  babyish,  and  wealth  is 
mode  a  toy.  Tho  life  of  pleasure  is  so  ostentatious, 
that  a  shallow  observer  must  believe  that  this  is  the 
agreed  best  use  of  wealth,  and,  whatever  is  protended, 
it  ends  in  cosseting.  But,  if  this  wore  tho  main  use 
ef  surplus  capital,  it  would  bring  us  to  barricadea, 
burned  towns,  and  tomahawks,  presently.  Uen  of 
sense  CBtoom  wealth  to  bo  the  assimilation  of  nature  _ 
to  thomsolvoB,  the  converting  of  tho  sap  and  juioos  of 
the  planet  to  the  incarnation  and  nutriment  of  their 
design.  Power  is  what  they  want, — not  candy;— 
power  to  execute  their  design,  power  to  give  1<^  and 
foe^  form  and  actuality  to  their  thought,  which,  to  ft 
clear-sighted  man,  appears  the  end  for  which  the 
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Unmna  axiita,  and  all  ita  naouieM  might  b«  vail 
qipUocL  Cotoinbiu  thiulu  that  tho  aphero  it  a  prol^ 
len  for  praetieal  navigatioo,  as  well  aa  for  doaat 
gsonatijr,  aad  looks  on  all  kingi  and.  pooidaa  aa 
cowaidly  iandattwa,  until  thej  dan  St  him  out  Fair 
nan  on  the  pluwt  han  mora  tnly  belonged  to  it. . 
Bat  he  waa  fofcad  to  leara  mnch  of  hii  map  bUnk. 
ffia  iBBcaMora  inherited  hi«  m$.p,  and  inherited  hia 
fay  to  eomplata  it 

So  the  man  of  the  mina^  talagi^th,  mill,  map^  and 
earraj, — the  raoaomaniao^  who  talk  np  their  projeet 
in  rnait^  and  ofiicea,  and  entreat  men  to  aabaeribe : 
— how  did  our  (actoriea  get  built  I  how  did  North 
America  get  nettod  with  iron  rail^  except  by  the 
importonitj  of  tbeae  oraton,  who  dragged  all  the 
prudent  men  in  1  la  party  the  madneaa  of  many  for 
the  gain  of  a  few!  TbiM  tpeadatiM  geniiu  ia  the 
madneaa  of  few  for  the  gain  of  the  world.  Tho  pro- 
jeeton  are  aacrificed,  but  the  pnblic  is  the  gainer. 
Each  «i  thaae  IdealiaU,  woridng  after  hia  thought, 
woold  make  it  tyrannical,  if  he  could.  Ho  ia  met 
and  antagoniaed  by  other  specnlaton  aa  hot  aa  he. 
Tlta  aquilibriom  i>  preserved  by  theie  counteiactioni, 
na  MM  tree  kevgm  down  another  in  the  foreat,  that  it 
nay  not  abaorb  all  the  sap  in  the  ground.  And  the 
■apply  in  nature  of  lailroad  preaidents,  oopper-minen, 
gnnd-junctionen,  amoke-bmnen,  fire-annihilators,  etc, 
ia  limited  by  tha  aame  law  which  keepa  the  proportion 
in  tlia  aapply  of  carbon,  of  alum,  and  of  hydrogen. 

To  be  rich  ia  to  have  a  ticket  of  admianon  to  the 
laattiT *••  and  chief  man  of  each  race.    It  ia  to 
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luve  tho  Ma,  by  vofftging;  to  visit  tlie  mountuna, 
Niaga^^  tho  Nile,  the  doaort,  Roiuo,  Poria,  Constoati- 
nople:  to  see  galleriea,  tibruiea,  &nenals,  nuau- 
fnctoriea.  The  reader  of  Hmnboldt'a  "Coamoa" 
follows  the  marches  of  a  man  whose  eyes,  cats,  and 
mind  are  armed  by  all  the  edence,  arta,  and  imple- 
ments which  mankind  have  anywhere  accnmnUtad, 
and  who  ia  uung  these  to  add  to  tho  stock.  So  is  it 
with  DenoD,  Beckford,  Belsoni,  Wilkinson,  Layard, 
Kane,  Lepsius,  and  Livingston.  "The  rich  man," 
says  Saadi,  "is  ererywhera  expected  and  at  home." 
The  rich  take  up  something  more  of  the  world  into 
man's  hfe.  They  include  the  counti?  as  well  as  the 
town,  tho  ocean-aide,  the  White  HiUt,  the  Far  Weat. 
and  the  old  European  homesteads  of  man,  in  their 
notion  of  available  material  The  world  ia  his,  who 
has  money  to  go  over  it  He  arrives  at  the  eea-ahore, 
and  a  sumptuous  ship  has  floored  and  carpeted  for 
him  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  made  it  a  luxurious 
hotel,  amid  the  horrors  of  tempests.  The  Persiana 
say,  "Tis  the  same  to  him  who  wean  a  shoe,  m  if 
the  whole  earth  wero  covered  with  leather." 

Kings  are  said  to  have  long  arms,  but  eveiy  man 
should  have  long  arms,  and  should  pluck  his  living, 
his  instrument^  his  power,  and  hie  knowing  from 
the  atin,  moon,  and  stars.  Is  not  then  the  demand 
to  be  rich  legitimate  t  Yet,  I  have  never  seen  a  rich 
man.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  as  rich  as  all  men 
ought  to  be,  or,  with  an  adequate  command  of  nature^' 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  have  many  commonplacea 
denouncing  the  thirst  for  wealth ;  but  if  men  shonld 
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takadtSMmoralisto  ftt  their  word,  ud  lean  off  ■iming 
toberidi,  thamweliite  would  nuh  to  rekitidle  et  all 
huttdi  thii  lore  of  poirer  in  the  people,  ket  etrHiw- 
tioD  ihonld  be  imdoiMi  Hen  an  urged  1^  their  ideM 
to  Mqnirs  tlie  eommMid  over  nature.  Agea  derive  a 
aUtan  from  the  wealth  of  Bonua  Cman,  Leo  Tenthi^ 
nagnifieent  King!  of  Franee,  Gnmd  Dokei  of  Tnaeany, 
Dakai  of  DevMiihire^  ToirnleTi,  Temona,  and  FeeU 
n  K^land ;  or  iriiatever  great  pnpiwUx*.  It  it  the 
interaal  of  all  men.  that  there  ihonld  be  Vatioaoi  and 
Lonvrea  full  of  noble  worica  of  art ;  Britiah  If  luaaiiia, 
and  AeDch  Garden  of  Flanti,  Philadelphia  Aeademiea 
of  Natural  History,  Bodleian,  Ambroaian,  Royal,  Con- 
gfeaai<Hial  Ubrariea.  It  ia  the  intereat  of  all  that 
there  ahonld  be  Exploring  Expedition*;  Captain 
Cooki  to  voyage  round  the  world,  Roaaea,  Franldiiu^ 
Bichardioni,  and  Kann,  to  find  the  magnetao  and  the 
geographic  polea.  We  are  all  richor  for  the  measure' 
ment  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  earth's  surface. 
Our  navigation  is  safer  for  the  charb  How,  intimately 
oar  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  Univorse  rests  on 
that  I — sad  a  true  economy  in  a  state  or  an  individual 
will  forget  its  frugally  in  behalf  of  cUims  like  these. 
Whilst  it  is  each  nan's  interest,  that  not  only  ease 
»nd  eonvenienee  of  living,  bat  also  wealth  or  surplus 
product  should  exist  somewfaera,  it  need  not  be  in  his 
hands.  Often  it  ia  very  undeainblfl  to  him.  Ooetho 
Mtid  well,  "nobody  should  be  rich  but  those  who 
ondentand  IL"  Smne  meo  s»  bom  to  own,  and  can 
Miimat*  all  their  possessions.  Othen  cannot:  their 
owBiBg  ia  not  graeefnl ;  seems  to  be  a  comprouise  of 
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their  charoctor;  they  seem  to  stoal  thoir  own  dividends. 
Thoy  should  own  who  cui  Kdminiator;  not  they 
who  hoard  and  conceal ;  not  they  who,  the  groator  pro- 
prictOTi  they  are,  are  only  the  greater  boggan,  but 
thoy  whow  work  carves  out  work  for  moro^  opens  a 
path  for  all  For  he  is  the  rich  roan  in  whom  the 
people  are  rich,  and  he  is  the  poor  nun  in  whom  the 
people  are  poor :  and  how  to  give  all  access  to  the 
masterpieces  of  art  and  nature,  is  the  problem  of 
civilisation.  The  socialism  of  our  day  has  done  good 
service  in  setting  men  on  thinking  how  certain  civilis- 
ing benefits,  now  only  enjoyed  by  the  opulon^  can  bo 
enjoyed  by  olL  For  example,  tho  providing  to  each 
man  tho  means  and  apparatus  of  acienco,  and  of  the 
arts.  There  are  many  articles  good  for  occadonal 
use,  which  few  men  ore  able  to  own.  Every  nun 
wishes  to  see  the  ring  of  Saturn,  the  satellites  and 
belts  of  Jupiter  and  Mars ;  the  mountains  and  craters 
in  the  moon :  yet  how  few  con  buy  a  telescope  I  and 
of  those,  scarcely  one  would  like  the  trouble  of  keep- 
ing it  in  order,  and  exhibiting  it.  So  of  electrical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  many  the  like  tliinga  Every 
man  may  have  occasion  to  consult  books  which  he 
does  not  care  to  possess,  such  as  cyclopa>dias,  diction- 
orios,  tables,  charts,  maps,  and  public  docomenta; 
pictures  also  of  birds,  boasts,  fishes,  shells,  trees, 
flowers,  whose  names  he  doslros  to  know. 

Thero  is  a  refining  influence  from  the  arts  of  Design 
on  a  prepared  mind,  which  is  as  positive  as  that  of 
music,  and  not  to  be  supplied  from  any  other  source. 
But  pictures,  engravings,  statues,  and  easts,  beside 
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^jBspac*  for  Um  ezhibiiMm;  ud  tlie  dm  whieh  any 

naa  can  main  of  tham  »  ntn^  Mid  their  ralu^  too^ 

is  mvch  f"^*"**^  b7  tba  Dumbom  of  men  who  cui 

■hare  than-  anjoymenL    In  tlw  Greek  dtaei^  it  wae 

nekoned  pioiHW  that  any  pamni  ihould  pceteod  a 

fatmcitj  in  a  waA  t£  ait  iriiich  belonged  to  all  who 

oonld  bahidd  it     I  think  8ometimei,^-could  I  only 

bare  mone  on  mj  own  tenoa ;— could  I  lire  in  a  great 

atf,  and  know  where  I  eould  -go  whenever  I  wiihad 

the  ablntion  and  inundation  of  mnaical  wav«^ — that 


If  [iTopeTtiea  of  this  Idnd  were  owned  by  atatei, 
towns,  and  lyceanu^  they  would  draw  the  bonds  of 
neigbbonriiood  closer.  A  town  would  exist  to  an  in- 
tellectual ptupoea  la  Europe,  where  the  feudal  fomu 
■eeore  the  permtueDce  of  wealth  in  certain  familiei^ 
those  fsmiUes  buy  and  preserre  these  things,  and  lay 
then  open  to  the  public.  But  in  America,  when 
democntic  institotioni  divide  eveiy  estate  into  small 
portioni^  after  a  few  yean  the  public  should  step 
into  the  place  (d  these  proprieton,  and  pnride  this 
etdton  and  inainntiOD  for  the  citixen. 

Man  was  bom  to  be  rich,  or,  inevitably  grows  rich 
by  the  use  of  his  faculties ;  by  the  union  of  thought 
with  nature.  Property  is  an  intellectual  production. 
The  game  requires  eookiass,  right  raasonin^^  prompt- 
mm,  and  patience  in  the  playera.  Cultivated  labour 
drives  oQt  Inute  labour.  An  infinite  number  of  shrewd 
BUD,  in  infinite  yean^  have  arrived  at  certain  beet 
and  aborteat  ways  of  doin^  and  this  accumulated 
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skill  in  arta,  culturea,  haireatiiige,  curings,  muinfae- 
turoa,  navigationa,  excbsnges,  cooatitutM  the  vorth  of 
our  world  to-day> 

Gommorce  Ib  a  game  of  bIuII,  which  every  man 
cvinot  pUy,  which  few  men  can  play  well  The  right 
merchant  ia  one  who  has  the  juat  average  of  facultiw 
na  coll  common  tatse;  a  man  of  a  strong  affinity  for 
facts,  who  malcea  up  hia  decision  on  what  ho  has  seen. 
He  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truths  of  arithmetio. 
Thero  ia  always  a  reason,  tn  the  man,  for  his  good  or 
bad  fortune,  and  so,  in  making  money.  Men  talk  as 
if  there  were  some  magic  about  this,  and  beliavg  in 
magic,  in  all  parts  of  life.  He  knows,  that  all  goes 
on  the  eld  road,  pound  for  pound,  cent  for  cent, — for 
every  oBect  a  perfect  cause, — and  that  good  luck  is 
another  name  for  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  insures 
liimaelf  in  every  transaction,  and  likes  small  and  sure 
gains.  Probity  and  closeness  to  the  facts  ore  the 
basis,  but  the  masters  of  the  art  odd  a  certain  long 
arithmetic  The  problem  is,  to  combino  many  and 
remote  operations,  with  the  accuracy  and  adheronce 
to  tho  facts,  which  is  easy  in  near  and  small  tnmsae- 
lions;  so  to  arrive  at  gigantic  results,  without  any 
compromise  of  safety.  Napoleon  was  fond  of  telling 
the  stoiy  of  the  Marseilles  banker,  who  said  to  his 
visitor,  surprised  at  the  contrast  between  the  splendour 
of  the  banker's  chateau  and  hospitality,  and  the  msan- 
neas  of  the  counting-room  in  which  be  hod  seen  him, 
— "Young  man,  you  are  too  young  to  uadorstood 
how  mosaca  are  formed, — the  true  and  only  power,— 
whether  composed  of  money,  water,  or  men,  it  ia  all 
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■Mrjt, — »  mAn  M  u  hameiiw  centre  of  motaon,  bat  it 
imui  'be  b^ni^  it  mtHt  be  kept  iq> :" — cad  he  mi^t 
IkKva  added,  tlut  the  nj  in  which  it  moat  be  \)tgaa 
and  kept  op  ii^  bj  obedience  to  the  lew  of  particlee. 

SoGceee  cooute  in  ckwe  ^pliuice  to  the  lew*  of 
the  wtrid,  end,  dnce  thoee  Uwi  ue  intelleetoal  ud 
uonl,  u  intellectnel  end  monl  obedience.  PolitJcel 
Economy  it  m  good  a  book  wherein  to  reed  the  life 
o(  man,  end  the  leootdeney  of  UVi  orer  lU  priitte 
•nd  hoetile  infloeacei,  m  tuj-  Kble  which  hM  come 
down  tool. 

itoatj  is  reiffeeeatative,  lod  followe  Ute  a&ture 
end  fortnnea  of  the  owner.  The  coin  ia  «  delicate 
meter  of  dril,  aocial,  and  moral  ehosgea.  The  farmer 
is  eoretou*  of  hie  dollar,  and  with  reaaon.  It  ia  no 
waif  to  bim.  He  knows  how  many  strokes  of  labour 
it  le^wenta.  Hia  booea  ache  with  the  daj^a  work 
that  earned  iL  He  knows  how  mnch  land  it  repre- 
aente; — how  much  rain,  froat^  and  annshine.  He 
knowa  that,  in  the  dollar,  he  girea  yoa  so  moch  dis- 
cretion and  patience^  so  much  hoeing  and  threahin^ 
Try  to  lift  his  dollar ;  yon  moat  lift  all  that  weight. 
In  the  city,  where  money  followa  the  skit  of  a  pen, 
R-  a  loeky  rise  in  exchange,  it  cornea  to  be  looked  on 
u  light.  I  wish  the  farmer  held  it  dearer,  and  would 
mpeai  it  only  for  real  bread ;  force  for  force, 

Tha  fanner's  dollar  is  hesTy,  and  the  clerk's  is 
li^t  and  nimble;  leaps  out  ot  hia  pocket;  jumps  on 
to  cards  and  faro-tables :  but  still  more  curious  is  its 
maeeptibility  to  metaphysical  ohangea  It  is  the  finest 
barometer  of  social  atonns,  and  announces  rerolations. 
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Every  step  of  civil  odvuicomeiit  mftkes  every  mui's 
dollar  worth  morei  In  CKlifoinis,  the  oountiy  when 
it  grew, — what  would  it  buy  t  A  few  yean  nnce^  it 
would  buy  a  sh&n^,  dysentery,  hunger,  bad  company, 
and  crime.  There  are  wide  countries,  like  Siberia, 
whore  it  would  buy  little  oleo  to^ay  than  lome  potty 
mitigation  of  Buffering.  In  Borne,  it  will  buy  beauty 
and  magnificence.  Forty  yean  ago,  a  dollar  would 
not  buy  much  in  Boston.  Now  it  will  buy  a  great 
deal  more  in  our  old  town,  thanks  to  railroads,  telo- 
graphs,  Bteamers,  and  the  contemporaneous  growth  of 
Xow  York,  and  the  whole  country.  Yet  there  «r« 
many  goods  apportoining  to  a  capital  city,  which  an 
not  yet  purchasable  here,  no,  not  with  a  mountain  of 
dollars.  A  dollar  in  Florida  is  not  worth  a  dollar  in 
Massachusetts.  A  ddHax  is  not  value,  bat  represents* 
Uve  of  value,  and,  at  last,  of  moral  values.  A  dollar 
is  rated  for  the  com  it  will  buy,  or,  to  speak  strictly. 
Dot  for  the  com  or  house-room,  but  for  Athenian  com, 
and  Roman  house-room, — for  the  wit,  probity,  and 
power,  which  we  eat  bread  and  dwell  in  hooaos  to 
share  and  exert.  Wealth  is  mental ;  wealth  is  moral 
The  value  of  a  dollar  is,  to  buy  just  things :  a  dollar 
goes  on  increasing  in  value  with  all  the  geniaa  and 
oU  the  virtue  of  the  world.  A  dollar  in  a  university 
is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  in  a  jail ;  in  a  temperate,  . 
schooled,  law-abiding  community,  than  in  aome  sink 
of  crime,  when  dice,  knivea,  and  arsonio,  are  in  con- 
stant play. 

The  "  Bank-Note  Detector  "  i*  a  useful  publication. 
But  the  current  dollar,  silver  or  paper,  is  itself  the 
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JBUdCf  of  tlw  li^t  ud  mong  when  it  ciniiUtM. 
b  it  not  inotuiUy  anliuieed  hy  tb«  iitareMe  of  eqnitjrl 
If  ft  tndw  nfnMt  to  hD  bit  Tot^  w  •dhant- to  wnw 
odioiH  rij^  he  makn  ao  much  more  eqait7  in  Mm- 
■whiWBlti;  ud  emcj  mtb  in  the  State  la  mou 
worth,  in  the  hoar  of  bii  aotion.  If  70a  take  ont  of 
State  SttMt  the  ton  honeatoat  merobaati^  and  pot  in 
tan  ragnidi  ponooa,  oontndling  the  aamo  anunmt  of 
tufitiJit — the  ratea  of  inioTaneo  will  indieftto  it;  the 
Kmndnoaa  vt  banka  will  ahow  it :  the  hif^wtya  will 
lia  laaa  aaeore :  the  aohoola  will  feel  it ;  the  children 
win  bring  home  their. little  doae  of  thep(»aon:  the 
judge  will  ait  laaa  firmly  on  tbo  beach,  and  hia 
deeiaiona  be  leaa  npri^t;  he  has  loat  ao  much 
npport  and  coDstraint, — which  all  need;  and  the 
palpit  will  betray  it,  in  a  laxer  rule  of  Ufa  An 
iq>ple4>ee^  if  jroa  take  ont  erery  day  for  a  number  of 
daya  n  load  of  loam,  and  put  in  a  load  of  aaod  about 
ita  roota, — will  find  it  ont  An  apple-troe  ia  »  etupid 
kind  of  creatore^  but  if  tbia  treatment  be  punned 
for  a  abort  time,  I  think  it  would  begin  to  miatruBt 
aomothinft  Ami  it  you  ahould  take  out  of  the 
powerful  elan  engaged  in  trade  a  hundred  good  men, 
and  pat  in  a  hundred  bad,  w,  what  la  just  the  aamo 
thin^  introduce  a  demoraliaing  inatitution,  would 
not  the  dollar,  which  la  not  much  itupider  than  an 
qtple^tne,  preaently  find  it  outt  The  value  of  a 
didlar  ia  aocial,  aa  it  ia  created  by  society.  Every 
Ban  who  remorea  into  this  city,  wiUi  any  purchasable 
talent  or  skill  in  him,  gives  to  oveiy  man's  labour  in 
the  d^  a  new  worth.    If  a  talent  is  anywhere  bom 
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into  tho  world,  tho  eonmiunity  of  n»tiotu  u  enrichecr; 
aid,  much  more,  with  k  new  degroo  of  probity.  Tho 
expense  of  crimo,  one  of  the  principsl  chorgos  of 
every  nation,  it  so  far  itopped.  In  Europe,  crime  ia 
obeoired  to  increaae  or  abate  with  the  price  of  broad. 
If  tho  Bothschilds  at  Parii  do  not  accept  billo,  the 
people  at  Mancheator,  at  Paisley,  at  Birmingham,  are 
forced  into  the  highway,  and  landlordi  are  shot  down 
in  Ireland.  The  police  records  attest  it  The  vibra- 
tions are  presently  felt  in  New  York,  Noir  Orleans; 
and  Chicaga  Not  much  otherwise^  the  economical 
power  toudioa  the  masses  throu^  the  political  lorda. 
Bothscbild  refuses  the  Russian  loan,  and  there  ia 
peace,  and  the  harveBts  are  saved.  Ho  takea  it,  and 
thoro  is  war,  and  an  agitation  through  » largo  portt(»t 
of  mankind,  with  every  hideona  result,  ending  in 
revolution,  and  a  new  order. 

Wealth  brings  with  it  its  own  checks  and  balancoa. 
Tho  basis  of  political  economy  is  non>inteiforonc& 
Tlio  only  safe  rule  is  found  in  the  solf- adjusting  j 
motor  of  demand  and  supply.  Do  not  legislata  j 
Meddle,  and  you  snap  tho  einows  with  your  sump- 
tu.iry  laws.  Give  no  bounties:  make  oqual  lawa: 
secure  life  and  property,  and  you  need  not  give 
alms.  Open  the  doon  of  opportunity  to  talent  and 
virtue,  and  they  will  do  Uiemselves  justice^  and 
property  will  not  be  in  bad  hands.  In  a  free 
and  just  commonwealth,  property  rushea  from  the 
idle  and  imbecile^  to  the  industrious,  brave^  and 
persevering. 

The  laws  of  nature  play  through  trade,  at  a  b^- 
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iirftai7  oAOiti  dM  <Aeli  of  «lwtrid^.  The  Isnl 
fl<  tlw  M»  b  Bot  mon  amir  k^  tluui  ii  fh» 
•qpnGbrina  ol  tiIm  in  wonttj,  by  th«  (UoMad  and 
i^plf  I  and  MtUoa  or  lagUitkni  paaUbm  itmU, 
tj  tamlOaBM,  ^aia,  and  ImknqrtdM.  Tb»  rabUaM 
kwi  pl^  iodiffmnUr  thno^  aimna  ud  gabudM; 
Whwm  bBom  iriut  h^ipou  in  th*  gatting  aad 
■pndng  of  ft  lo«t  o<  brMdud  kpint  of  leor;  that 
■»  viUig  win  ahugo  tho  ligwoaa  limite  of  pfnts 
•ad  pea^rloonaj  tint)  for  all  that  ia  eaoaaBMd,ao 
MMfc  loM  raaalna  in  tho  baakrt  aad  pot;biit^a» 
ia  gona  out  <tf  theaa  ia  not  waated,  bnt  veil  speot, 
if  it  nooriih  hia  body,  and  enablo  t*™  to  fi>>iA 
bia  talk; — knowa  all  of  politjeal  teooomy  that  the 
bndgeta  of  empirea  can  teach  him.  The  intereat  of 
pet^  economy  ia  tbia  aymboUsatioa  of  tho  gnat 
oeooomy ;  the  way  in  which  a  houae,  and  a  prirato 
man'a  metboda,  tally  with  the  aolar  ayatom,  and  the 
kwa  of  give  and  take,  thnnigbont  nature ;  and, 
howorer  waiy  vo  are  of  the  falaebooda  aad  petty 
tricka  which  ve  nictdally  |day  off  on  each  other, 
ovoiy  man  boa  «  eortain  aatiafaction,  whenerer  bia 
dealing  toodtea  on  the  inevitable  facta ;  when  be 
aoea  that  thin^  themaelrea  dictate  the  price^  aa  they 
alwaya  tend  to  do,  and,  in  Urge  manofacturei^  are 
ioen  to  do.  Your  pi^>er  ia  not  fine  or  coarae  enough, 
— ia  too  heavy,  tx  too  tbin.  The  manofactorer  aaya, 
ho  will  fmniih  yon  with  jnat  that  thickneaa  or  thin- 
DMa  yon  want ;  the  pattom  ia  quite  indifferent  to 
-  bin ;  hare  ia  hia  acbedole ; — any  variety  of  paper,  u 
dicker  or  dnrar,  with  the  pricea  annexed.    Apound 
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of  paper  costs  so  mueh,  and  you  may  have  it  made 
ap  in  any  pattern  yoa  fancy. 

There  is  in  all  oar  dealings  a  solf-rogulation  that 
supersedes  chaffering.  You  will  rent  a  houso,  but 
must  have  it  cheap.  The  owner  can  reduce  the  ront| 
but  so  he  incapacitates  himself  from  making  proper 
]  repairs,  and  the  tenant  gets  not  the  house  he  would 
have,  but  a  worse  one ;  besides  that|  a  relation  a  little 
injurious  is  established  between  landlord  and  tenant 
You  dismiss  your  labourer,  saying :  **  Patrick,  I  shall 
8ond  for  you  as  soon  as  I  cannot  do  without  you.** 
Patrick  goes  off  contented,  for  he  knows  that  the 
weeds  will  grow  with  the  potatoes,  the  vinos  most 
be  planted  next  week,  and,  however  unwilling  yoa 
may  be,  the  cantelopes,  crook-necks,  and  cucumbors 
will  send  for  him.  Who  but  must  wish  thai  all 
labour  and  value  should  stand  on  the  same  simple 
and  surly  market  1  If  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  it 
will  We  must  have  joiner,  locksmith,  planter, 
priesti  poet»  doctor,  cook,  weaver,  ostler;  each  in 
turn,  through  the  year. 

If  a  St  Michael's  pear  sells  for  a  shillings  it  cost 
a  shilling  to  raise  it  If,  in  Boston,  the  best  securities 
offer  twelve  per  cetU  for  money,  they  have  just  six 
per  ceni  of  insecurity.  'You  may  not  see  that  the  fine 
pear  costs  you  a  shilling,  but  it  costs  the  community 
80  much.  The  shilling  represents  the  number  of 
enemies  the  pear  has,  and  the  amount  of  risk  in 
ripening  it  The  price  of  coal  shows  the  narrowness 
of  the  coal-field,  and  a  compulsory  confinement  of  the 
miners  to  a  certain  district    All  salaries  are  reckoned 
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^^>j^^"ft|gen4|  M  waU  u  <m  actual  aerviceiL    *<If  the 

^1^^  Wm  alwaya  aoath-wett  by  west^**  said  the 

^'^l^t  ^'womenmiglittakeihiiMtosea.''  Qnemig^t 

J^  th%^  all  thhiga  are  of  <me  priee;  that  nothing  ia 

^^  09  dear ;  and  that  the  apparent  disparitiee  that 

y^  ^  are  only  a  ahopman'i  trick  of  concealing  the 

V*^^B^  m  your  bargain.    A  youth  coming  into  the 

^^i^iii  his  natiTe  New  Hampshire  farm,  with  its 

'^^  '^^le  still  faesh  in  his  remembrance^  boards  at  a 

'^'^'^^  hoteI»  and  belieres  he  must  somehow  haro 

^'^^Uod  Dr.  Fhmldin  and  Malthusi  for  luxuries  are 

^^^^     But  he  pays  for  the  one  conyenience  of  a  better 

^^'^'^^^t  hy  the  loss  of  some  of  the  richest  social  and 

adocMional  advantages.    He  has  lost  what  guards  1 

^^  Incentives  1     He  will  perhaps  find  by  and  by, 

ihi^  ho  loft  the  Muses  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and 

found  the  Furies  insida   Money  often  costs  too  much, 

and  power  and  pleasure  are  not  cheap.    The  ancient 

poet  Hid :  **The  gods  sell  all  things  at  a  fair  price." 

There  ii  an  example  of  the  compensations  in  the 
commercial  history   of  this   country.      When   the 
European  wars  threw  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world, 
frcm  1800  to  1812;  into  American  bottoms,  a  seiaure 
was  now  and  then  made  of  an  American  ship.     Of 
eofonet  the  loss  was  serious  to  the  owner,  but  the 
eountry  was  indemnified ;  for  we  charged  threepence 
a  pound  for  carrying  cotton,  sixpence  for  tobacco,  and 
so  00 ;  which  paid  for  the  risk  and  loss,  and  brought 
into  the  country  an  immense  prosperity,  early  mar- 
riages^ private  wealth,  the  building  of  cities  and 
ol  states :  and,  after  the  war  was  over,  we  received 
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componBation  oror  and  Kbove,  by  troaty,  for  all  Uw 
soizuroa.  Woll,  the  Amoricans  grow  rich  and  great 
But  tii6  pay-day  comai  round.  BHtain,  France,  and 
Germany,  which  our  extraordinaiy  profita  had  im- 
poverished, send  out,  attracted  by  the  fune  of  our 
advantages,  firat  thoir  thoosand^  then  their  milliona, 
of  poor  people,  to  abare  the  crop.  At  fint,  wo  employ 
them,  and  increase  our  prosperity:  but,  in  tho 
artiBcial  Bystem  of  society  and  of  protected  labour, 
which  wo  also  have  adopted  and  enlarged,  there  oome 
prosontly  checks  and  stoppages.  Then  we  refuse  to 
employ  those  poor  men.  But  they  will  not  so  be 
answered.  They  go  into  the  poor  rates,  and,  though 
wo  refuse  wages,  we  miut  now  pay  the  some  amount 
in  the  form  of  taxes.  Again,  it  turns  out  that  the 
Inrgost  proportion  of  crimes  ore  committod  by 
foreigners.  The  coat  of  the  crime,  and  tho  oxponae 
of  courts,  and  of  prisons,  wo  must  boor,  and  the 
standing  anny  of  prerentive  police  we  must  pay. 
The  coat  of  education  of  the  poaterity  of  this  great 
colony  I  will  not  computo.  But  the  gross  amount 
of  those  coats  will  begin  to  pay  back  what  wo  thought 
.was  a  nott  gain  from  our  transatlantio  customers  of 
1800.  It  is  vain  to  refuse  tiiis  paytQe&t.  We  can* 
not  get  rid  of  these  people^  and  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  their  will  to  bo  supported.  That  has  become  an 
inevitable  element  of  our  politics;  and,  for  thoir 
votes,  each  of  the  dominant  parties  courts'and  assists 
them  to  got  it  executed.  Moreover,  wo  have  to  pay, 
not  what  would  have  contented  them  at  home,  but 
what  they  have  learned  to  think  necessaiy  bore ;  m 
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^  ofifliaBt  bat^,  and  all  nunar  of  monl  mn*  ' 
**A«itin*  oompliGato  the  problem. 

Tbtn  im  »  f«w  meanine  of  eeimonj  iriuob  wfll 
'bu  to  bo  namod  without  diigort ;  (or  tho  aobjeei 
*  l&aim,  and  ve  nuqr  eanlr  hoTO  too  mooh  of  it ;  and 
ftaruiu  leeitlee  the  hidoooi  animaleolea  of  vliieh 
'■r  'fcodiei  are  bnflt  np^ — ▼hieh,  offitnain  in  tho 
r,  Tofc  eompoae  TalnaUo  and  offeetiTO  mawaa 
«  aad  genina  foroa  na  to  fOipoot  ondi,  lAilat 
Wo  miNt  nw  the  ineaii^  aod  yet, 
T  awat  aeeoiato  otiti^  aomohow  aereeo  and  eloak 
«  u  we  can  only  givo  them  any  beauty,  by  a 
f^aa  of  the  glory  of  the  end.  That  ia  the  good 
"**^  vbich  aerrea  the  end,  aad  commanda  the  meana. 
"**  XbUe  are  oorrapted  by  their  meana ;  the  meana 
*"  %«o  itrong  lor  them,  and  they  deiert  their  end. 

^  Tlie  firat  of  theae  meaanrea  ia  that  each  man'a 
"'***>*  moat  proeeod  from  hia  character.  Aa  long 
"  y<Mir  genial  buyi^  the  iaveatment  ia  aafa,  though 
^V^  iptnd  like  a  monarch.  Nature  anna  each  man 
**^  Mme  faculty  which  onablca  him  to  do  eaaUy 
""^  (aat  impoadble  to  any  other,  and  thus  makoa 
1^  BacoMary  to  aodety.  Thii  native  determination 
fOidti  hit  labour  and  hia  ipending.  Ho  wanta  an 
*^BilNBnt  of  meaaa  aad  tool*  proper  to  hia  talent 
'Aad  to  aare  <m  thia  point  were  to  nentraliae  the 
ifMoil  atrength  and  helpfolaeaa  of  each  mind.  Do 
ymr  woric,  reipeeting  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
and  not  ita  aceeptabloneM.  Thia  ia  ao  much  economy, 
(te^  ri^tly  road,  it  ia  the  aom  of  economy.    Frofli- 
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gacy  consists  not  in  spending  years  of  time  or  chests 
of  money, — ^but  in  spending  them  off  the  line  of  your 
career.  The  crime  which  bankrupts  men  and.  states  is, 
job-work ;— declining  from  your  main  design,  to  serve 
a  turn  here  or  there.  Nothing  is  beneath  you,  if  it  is 
in  the  direction  of  your  life :  nothing  is  great  or  de- 
sirable, if  it  is  off  from  that  I  think  we  are  entitled 
here  to  draw  a  straight  line,  and  say  that  society  can 
never  prosper,  but  must  always  be  bankrupt^  until 
every  man  does  that  which  he  was  created  to  da 

Spend  for  your  expense,  and  retrench  the  expense 
which  is  not  yours.  Allston,  the  painter,  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  built  a  plain  house,  and  filled  it  with 
plain  furniture,  because  he  would  hold  out  no  bribe 
to  any  to  visit  him,  who  had  not  similar  tastes  to  his 
own.  We  are  sympathetic,  and,  like  children,  want 
everything  we  see.  But  it  is  a  lai^e  stride  to  inde- 
pendence,— when  a  man,  in  the  discovery  of  his  proper 
talent^  has  simk  the  necessity  for  false  expenses.  As 
the  betrothed  maiden,  by  one  secure  affection,  is 
relieved  from  a  system  of  slaveries, — the  daily  incul- 
cated necessity  of  pleasing  all, — so  the  man  who  has 
found  what  he  can  do,  can  spend  on  that^  and  leave 
all  other  spending.  Montaigne  said,  "When  he  was 
a  younger  brother,  he  went  brave  in  dress  and  equip- 
age, but  afterwards  his  chateau  and  farms  might 
answer  for  him."  Let  a  man  who  belongs  to  the  class 
of  nobles,  those,  namely,  who  have  found  out  that 
they  can  do  something,  relieve  himself  of  all  vague 
squandering  on  objects  not  his.  Let  the  realist  not 
mind  appearancea     Let  him  delegate  to  others  the 
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costly  eoortaaai  and  doooratioiis  of  aodal  life.  The 
irirkaes  an  aeonomitta^  bat  aome  of  the  yieee  ere  elaa 
Tliii%  next  to  hmnilityi  I  have  noticed  that  pride  is  a 
pretty  good  hmband.  A  good  pride  is,  as  I  reckon 
it^  worth  from  fire  hondred  to  fifteen  himdred  a  year. 
Pride  is  handsome^  eeonomkal :  pride  eradicates  so 
many  neei^  letting  none  sabsirt  but  itself,  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  a  great  gain  to  eirehange  vanity 
for  pridei  IVide  can  go  without  domesticsi  without 
line  dothes^  can  live  in  a  house  with  two  rooms^  can 
eat  potato^  purdain,  beansi  lyed  corn,  can  work  on  the 
•oil,  can  traTol  af oot^  can  talk  with  poor  men,  or  sit 
silent  well  contented  in  fine  saloons.  But  vanity  costs 
money,  labour,  horsos^  men,  women,  health,  and  peace, 
and  is  still  nothing  at  lost,  a  long  way  loading  nowhere. 
— Only  one  drawback ;  proud  people  are  intolerably 
selfish,  and  the  vain  are  gentle  and.  giving. 

Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and,  if  a  man  have  a 
genius  for  painting,  poetry,  music,  architecture^  or 
philosophy,  he  makes  a  bad  husband,  and  an  ill  pro- 
vider, and  ahould  be  wise  in  season,  and  not  fetter 
himself  with  duties  which  will  embitter  his  days, 
and  spoil  him  for  his  proper  work.  We  had  in  this 
region,  twenty  years  ago,  among  our  educated  men, 
a  sort  of  Arcadian  fanaticism,  a  passionate  desire  to 
go  upon  the  land,  and  unite  farming  to  intellectual 
porraits.  Many  effected  their  purpose,  and  made  the 
eacperiment^  and  some  became  downright  ploughmen ; 
bat  all  were  cured  of  their  faith  that  scholarship  and 
practical  farming  (I  mean,  with  one'a  own  hands) 
eooldbe 
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With  brow  bent,  with  firm  intent^  tho  palo  scholar 
leaves  his  desk  to  draw  a  freer  breath,  and  got  a 
juster  statement  of  his  thought^  in  tho  garden-walk. 
He  stoops  to  pull  up  a  purskin,  or  a  dock,  that  is 
choking  the  young  com,  and  finds  there  aro  two : 
close  behind  the  last  is  a  third ;  he  reaches  out  his 
hand  to  a  fourth ;  behind  that  are  four  thousand  and 
one.  He  is  heated  and  untuned,  and,  by  and  by, 
wakes  up  from  his  idiot  dream  of  chickweek  and  red- 
root»  to  remember  his  morning  thought,  and  to  find 
that,  with  his  adamantine  purposes,  he  has  boon 
duped  by  a  dandelion.  A  garden  is  like  those  per- 
nicious machineries  we  read  of,  every  month,  in  the 
newspapers,  which  catch  a  man's  coat-skirt  or  his 
hand,  and  draw  in  his  arm,  his  log,  and  his  whole 
body,  to  irresistible  destruction.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
pulled  down  his  wall,  and  added  a  field  to  his  home- 
stead. No  land  is  bad,  but  land  is  worsa  If  a  man 
own  land,  the  land  owns  him.  Now  lot  him  leave 
home,  if  he  dare.  Every  tree  and  graft,  eveiy  hill  of 
melons,  row  of  com,  or  quickset  hedge,  all  he  has 
done,  and  all  he  means  to  do,  stand  in  his  way,  like 
duns,  when  he  would  go  out  of  his  gate.  The  devo- 
tion to  those  vines  and  trees  he  finds  poisonous. 
Long  free  walks,  a  circuit  of  miles,  free  his  brain  and 
serve  his  body.  Long  marches  are  no  hardship  to 
him.  He  believes  he  composes  easily  on  tho  hilla 
But  this  pottering  in  a  few  square  yards  of  garden  is 
dispiriting  and  drivelling.  The  smell  of  Uie  plants 
has  dmgged  him,  and  robbed  him  of  eneigy.  Ho 
finds  a  catalepsy  in  his  bones.    He  grows  peevish  and 
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ol^,  O^T^K^^iUftM^  like  nmn(ms  and  vitr^^ 
^^li  ^«  ^  eooeentrmtiTe  in  iptrki  and  ihooks :  tba 
^bAi^^^^  «trength ;  so  that  etch  diaqnalifias  iU 

^^  ^the  othfli^t  dotiea 
daBdeT^'^^  whoia  hinda  moat  be  of  an  ezqniaite 
Ikfi^  ^^  itnAe  ahould  not  lay  atone  walbi     Sir 
iMq  '^^Bvittr  giTaa  exact  inatruetionB  for  miero- 
kl^     ^Wmkn: — "Lie  down  on  your  back,  and 
Hti,    ^  wanfjifb  lena  and  objeet'orer  your  eye^**  eta  ^ 
4o  1^^^  maeh  more  the  aeeker  of  abatraet  troth, 
40(t  ^?^^  periods  of  iMiationy  and  rapt  concentration, 
^^^liott  a  going  out  of  the  body  to  think  I 
jt»^     ^pend  after  your  genius,  and  hy  igdenk    Nature 
SU^^^  ^y  rule,  not  by  sallies  and  saltations.    There 
pe^l^   \m  system  in  the  economies.    SaYing  and  unex- 
frc^^^^«ness  will  not  keep  the  most  pathetic  family 
Mf  ^^  ^*tiin,  nor  will  bigger  incomes  make  free  spending 
of  The  secret  of  success  lies  never  in  the  amount 

'J  ^^ney,  but  in  the  relation  of  income  to  outgo ;  as 
^wj^^er  expense  hss  been  fixed  at  a  certain  pointy 
^T^^  liew  and  steady  rills  of  income^  though  never  6* 
^^^  being  added,  wealth  begins.    But  in  ordinar} 
^^^«ans  increase^  spending  increases  faster,  so  th; 
^^^  incomes,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  are  foui 
^^  to  help  matters ; — the  eating  quality  of  debt  d( 
^  tdax  its  voracity.    When  the  cholera  is  in 
Y^^^  what  ia  the  use  of  planting  lai^er  cropst 
^i^tfuid,  the  richest  country  in  the  universe^  I 
MiQred  by  shrswd  observers  that  great  lords 
lidias  had  no  mors  guineas  to  give  away  than  * 
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people ;  that  liberality  with  monejr  is  as  rare,  and  as 
immediatoly  famous  a  virtue,  as  it  is  here.  Want  is 
a  growing  giant  whom  the  coat  of  Have  was  never 
large  enough  to  cover.  I  remember  in  Warwickshire, 
to  have  been  shown  a  fair  manor,  still  in  the  same 
name  as  in  Shakspeare's  tima  The  rent-roll,  I  was 
told,  is  some  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year :  but| 
when  the  second  son  of  the  late  proprietor  was  bom, 
the  father  was  perplexed  how  to  provide  for  him. 
The  eldest  son  must  inherit  the  manor;  what  to  do 
with  this  supernumerary  t  He  was  advised  to  breed 
him  for  the  Church,  and  to  settle  him  in  the  rector- 
ship, which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  family ;  which  was 
done.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  that  country,  that  bigger 
incomes  do  not  help  anybody.  It  is  commonly  ob- 
served, that  a  sudden  wealth,  like  a  prize  drawn  in  a 
lottery,  or  a  large  bequest  to  a  poor  family,  does  not 
permanently  enrich.  They  have  served  no  appren« 
ticcship  to  wealth,  and,  with  the  rapid  wealth,  come 
rapid  claims :  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  deny, 
and  the  treasure  is  quickly  dissipated. 

A  system  must  be  in  every  economy,  or  the  best 
single  expedients  are  of  no  avail  A  farm  is  a  good 
thing,  when  it  begins  and  ends  with  itself  and  does 
not  need  a  salary,  or  a  shop,  to  eke  it  out  Thus,  the 
cattle  are  a  miun  link  in  the  chain-ring.  If  the  non- 
conformist  or  esthetic  farmer  leaves  out  the  cattle, 
and  does  not  also  leave  out  the  want  which  the  cattle 
must  supply,  he  must  fill  the  gap  by  begging  or 
stealing.  When  men  now  alive  were  bom,  the  farm 
yielded  everything  that  was  consumed  on  it     The 
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'^na  yielded  no  monqr.  and  the  ianner  goi  oo  witb- 

^*^    If  be  leU  nek,  his  neighboan  ctine  in  to  bis 

^:  eeeb  gATe  a  da/i  woik;  or  a  ball  day;  or  knt 

"^  yoke  of  oxen,  or  bis  bmiOb  ^d  kept  bis  work 

^'^^:  boad  bis  potatoei^  mowed  bis  bay,  re^Md  bis 

^^1  ^rdl  knowiqg  tbat  no  man  ooald  afford  to  bira 

^^^,  vitbont  selling  bis  buid.    In  antnmn,  a  farmer 

^^^  mU  an  OK  or  a  bog^  and  get  a  little  money  to 

?j^  tixei  witbaL    Now,  tbe  fanner  buys  almost  all 

^i^Dmiiie^ — tan-ware^  ebtb,  sugar,  tea»  eoffiM^  fisb, 

^^  ^iflioad-tieket^  and  newspapera 

'^   muter  in  eaeb  art  ia  required,  beeanse  tbe 

,    ^^^  ii  never  witb  still  or  dead  sabjeets,  but  they 

^T^^^  in  your  bands.     You  think  iarm-buildings 

^'^^^  ^  ^^roid  acres  a  solid  property :  but  its  value  is 

flowx^^  like  water.    It  requires  as  much  watching  as 

a  f^^  were  decanting  wine  from  a  cask.    The  farmer 

10^^^^^  what  to  do  with  it|  stops  every  leak,  turns  all 

iP^    streamlets  to  one  reservoir,  and  decants  wine: 

)p^     %  blunderhead  comes  out  of  Comhill,  tries  his 

Yi^^  and  it  all  leaks  away.    So  is  it  with  granite 

#tf^Qe^  or  timber  townships,  as  with  fruit  or  flowers. 

llor  ii  any  investment  so  pennanent^  that  it  can  be 

iJWed  to  remain  without  incessant  watching^  as  the 

biitory  of  each  attempt  to  lock  up  an  inheritance 

tlutNigh  two  generations  for  an  unborn  inheritor 

nay  ibow. 

When  Mr.  Cockayne  takes  a  cottage  in  the  country. 
And  will  keep  bis  cow,  he  thinks  a  cow  is  a  creature 
ilini  ie  f  ed  OQ  hay,  and  gives  a  pail  of  milk  tMrice  a 
dngr*     But  the  cow  tbat  be  buys  gives  milk  for  three 
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months ;  thon  hor  bag  dries  up.  What  to  do  with  a 
dry  cowl  who  will  buy  hert  Perhaps  ho  bought 
also  a  yoke  of  oxon  to  do  his  work;  but  they  got 
blown  and  lame.  What  to  do  with  blown  and  lamo 
oxont  The  fanner  fats  his,  after  the  spring  work  is 
done,  and  kills  them  in  the  fall  But  how  con 
Cockayne,  who  has  no  pastures,  and  leaves  his 
cottage  daily  in  the  cars,  at  business  hours,  bo 
pothered  with  fatting  and  killing  oxen  t  He  plants 
trees ;  but  there  must  be  crops,  to  keep  the  trees  in 
ploughed  land.  What  shall  be  the  crops  t  He  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trees,  but  will  have  grasa 
After  a  year  or  two,  the  grass  must  be  turned  up  and 
ploughed :  now  what  crops  t    Credulous  Cockayne  1 

3.   Help  comes  in  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  the  rule  of  Impera  parendo.    The  rule  is  not  to 
dictate,  nor  to  insist  on  carrying  out  each  of  your 
schemes  by  ignorant  wilfulness,  but  to  loam  pracU- 
colly  the  secret  spoken  from  all  nature,  that  things 
themselves  refuse  to  be  mismanaged,  and  will  show 
to  the  watchful  their  own  law.     Nobody  need  stir 
hand  or  foot     The  custom  of  the  country  will  do  it 
all    I  know  not  how  to  build  or  to  plant ;  neither 
how  to  buy  wood,  nor  what  to  do  with  the  houso-lot, 
the  field,  or  the  wood-lot,  when  bought     Never 
foar :  it  is  all  settled  how  it  shall  be,  long  beforehand, 
in  the  custom  of  the  country,  whether  to  sand,  or 
whether  to  clay  it,  when  to  plough,  and  how  to  dress, 
whether  to  grass,  or  to  com ;  and  you  cannot  help  or 
hinder  it    Nature  has  her  own  best  mode  of  doing 
each  thing;  and  she  has  somewhere  told  it  plainly,  if 
VOL.  v.  H 
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we  win  koop  oar  eyos  andean  open.  If  not|  the  will 
not  be  dow  in  andeeeiTing  ub,  when  we  prefer  oar 
own  way  to  hem  How  often  we  maat  remember  the 
•ri  of  the  imgeon,  which,  in  replacing  the  hnoken 
bona^  contenta  itadf  with  releaaing  the  parte  from 
fake  poaition;  they  fly  into  place  by  the  action  of 
the  mnadeiL    On  thia  art  of  nature  all  oar  arte  rely. 

Of  the  two  eminent  engineera  in  the  recent  con- 
etioetioo  of  railwaya  in  England,  Mr.  Brunei  went 
straight  from  tenninna  to  terminoa^  throogh  moon- 
tain^  orer  atream%  croaaing  hij^wayi^  eattang  docal 
eatatea  in  two^  and  ahooting  through  thia  man'a 
cellar,  and  that  man'a  attic  window,  and  ao  arriving  at 
hia  end,  at  groat  ploaaure  to  goomoten,  but  with  cost 
to  hia  company.  Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  contrary, 
believing  that  the  river  knows  the  way,  followed  his 
▼alley,  as  implicitly  as  our  Western  Bailroad  follows 
the  Westfield  Biver,  and  turned  out  to  be  the  safest  and 
eheapest  engineer.  We  say  the  cowa  laid  out  Boston. 
Well,  there  are  worse  surveyors.  Every  pedestrian  in 
oar  paaturea  has  frequent  occasion  to  thank  the  cows 
for  cutting  the  best  path  throu^  the  thicket,  and 
over  the  hills :  and  travellers  and  Indians  know  the 
value  of  a  bufialo-trail,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  easiest 
poaaible  pass  through  the  ridge. 

When  a  citizen,  fresh  from  Dock  Square,  or  Milk 
Street^  oomea  out  and  buya  land  in  the  coimtry,  his 
first  thought  ia  to  a  fine  outlook  from  hia  windows : 
hia  library  moat  command  a  weatem  view :  a  sunset 
every  day,  bathing  the  ahoulder  of  Blue  Hills,  Wachu- 
eetti  and  the  peaks  of  Monadnoo  and  Uncanoonuc 
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What^  thirty  acres  and  all  this  magnificonce  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  1  It  would  be  cheap  at  fifty 
thousand.  He  proceeds  at  once,  his  eyes  dim  with 
tears  of  joy,  to  fix  the  spot  for  his  comer-stona  But 
the  man  who  is  to  level  the  ground  thinks  it  will 
take  many  hundred  loads  of  gravel  to  fill  the  hollow 
to  the  road.  The  stone-mason  who  should  build  tho 
well  thinks  he  shall  have  to  dig  forty  feet :  the  baker 
doubts  he  shall  never  like  to  drive  up  to  the  door : 
the  practical  neighbour  cavils  at  the  position  of  tho 
bam;  and  the  citizen  comes  to  know  that  his  pre- 
decessor tho  farmer  built  the  house  in  tho  right  spot 
for  the  sun  and  wind,  the  spring,  and  watcr^rainago^ 
and  the  convenience  to  the  pasture,  the  garden,  the 
field,  and  the  road.  So  Dock  Square  yields  tho 
point,  and  things  have  their  own  way.  Uso  has 
made  the  farmer  wise^  and  the  foolish  citizen  learns 
to  take  his  counsel  From  step  to  step  ho  comes 
at  last  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  farmer  affects 
to  take  his  orders ;  but  the  citizen  says.  You  may  ask 
me  as  often  as  you  will,  and  in  what  ingenious  forms, 
for  an  opinion  concerning  the  mode  of  building  my 
wall,  or  sinking  my  well,  or  laying  out  my  acre,  but 
the  ball  will  rebound  to  you.  These  are  matters  on 
which  I  neither  know,  nor  need  to  know  anything. 
These  are  questions  which  you  and  not  I  shall 
answer. 

Not  less,  within  doors,  a  system  settles  itself 
paramount  and  tyrannical  over  master  and  mistress, 
servant  and  child,  cousin  and  acquaintance.  Tis  in 
vain  that  genius  or  virtue  or  energy  of  character  strive 
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and  try  ■guut  it  TiuM  b  b(«.  And  'til  -ntj  wall 
tiut  tlw  poor  hulMod  nods  in  »  book  of  «  aev  wa/ 
of  liniift  and  hmIvm  to  adopt  it  at  homo :  let  him 
go  home  and  tzy  i^  if  ha  dani 

i.  Another  point  of  eeoDomy  is  to  look  fm:  aead  (rf 
the  MUM  land  as  yoa  sow :  and  not  to  hope  to  bnjr 
ena  kind  with  aoother  kind.  Friendship  bnjri  friend- 
Mp ;  Jostioe,  jostioe ;  ailitaty  meri^  miUtair  success. 
Good  hnsbandi7  finds  wife,  children,  and  Iwosohold. 
The  good  nnchant  Isrge  pin^  ehip^  stocks,  and 
monqr.  The  good  poet  tuat,  and  litaiaty  eradit; 
but  not  either,  the  other.  Yet  there  is  commonly  a 
oonfniion  of  ezpectations  on  these  points.  Hotspur 
lires  for  the  moment;  praises  himMlf  for  itj  sad 
deqnses  Furlong  that  he  does  not.  Hotspur,  of 
eoozM^  is  poor ;  and  Furiong  a  good  provider.  The 
odd  circumstance  is,  that  Hotspur  thinks  it  a  superi- 
oritjr  in  himself,  this  improvidence,  which  ought  to 
be  rawsided  with  Furlong's  lands. 

I  have  not  at  all  completed  my  design.  But  wo 
most  not  leave  the  topic,  without  casting  one  glance 
into  the  intents  recesses.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophy, that  man  is  a  being  of  decrees ;  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  which  is  not  repeated  in  his 
body ;  his  body  boing  a  sort  of  miniature  or  summary 
of  the  worid :  then  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  body, 
which  is  not  repeated  as  in  a  celestial  sphere  in  his 
mind :  then,  there  is  nothing  in  bis  brain,  which  is 
noi  repeated  in  a  higher  spbne,  in  his  moral  system. 

6.  Now  these  things  are  so  in  Nature.  All  things 
,  and  the  royal  nile  of  economy  ii^  that  it 
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should  ascend  also,  or,  whatever  wo  do  must  always 
have  a  higher  aim.  Thus  it  is  a  maxinii  that  money 
is  another  kind  of  blood.  .  Peeunia  alter  $angui$:  or, 
the  estate  of  a  man  is  only  a  larger  kind  of  liody,  and 
admits  of  regimen  analogous  to  his  bodily  circulations. 
So  there  is  no  maxim  of  the  merchant^  eg.  ''Best 
use  of  money  is  to  pay  debts ;"  "Every  business  by 
itself;"  **Best  time  is  present  time;"  '*The  right 
investment  is  in  tools  of  your  trade;''  or  the  likoi 
which  does  not  admit  of  an  extended  sense.  The 
counting-room  maxims  liberally  expounded  are  laws 
of  the  Universe.  The  merchant's  economy  is  a  coarse 
symbol  of  the  soul's  economy.  It  is  to  spend  for 
power,  and  not  for  pleasure.  It  is  to  invest  income ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  take  up  particulars  into  generals ; 
days  into  integral  eras, — ^literary,  emotive,  practical, 
of  its  life,  and  still  to  ascend  in  its  investment  The 
merchant  has  but  one  rule,  absorb  and  invest:  he  is  to 
.  bo  capitalist :  the  scraps  and  filings  must  be  gathered 
back  into  the  crucible ;  the  gas  and  smoke  must  be 
burned,  and  earnings  must  not  go  to  increase  expense, 
but  to  capital  again.  Well,  the  man  must  be  capitalist 
Will  he  spend  his  income^  or  will  he  invest  t  His 
body  and  every  organ  is  under  the  same  law.  His 
body  is  a  jar,  in  which  the  liquor  of  life  is  stored. 
Will  he  spend  for  pleasure  Y  The  way  to  ruin  is 
short  and  facile.  Will  he  not  spend,  but  hoard  for 
power  1  It  passes  through  the  sacred  fermentationsi 
by  that  law  of  Nature  whereby  everything  climbs  to 
higher  platforms,  and  bodily  vigour  becomes  mental 
and  moral  vigour.    The  bread  he  eats  is  first  strength 
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aodaiuBalipiiits;  it  baoooiei,  in  higher  laboratorieii 
imagny  and  tboo^t;  tad  in  still  higher  retaltt, 
courage  and  flndnfaneei  This  is  the  ri(^t  compound 
inleraii;  tbis  is  e^iital  doabled,  qnadrnpled,  oen* 
tilled;  man  laised  to  Ids  liig^iest  power. 

The  tnie  thiift  is  always  to  qwnd  on  the  higgler 

plane;  to  in?est  and  inTest^  with  keener  avarice^  that 

he  maj  qiend   in  qpiritaal  ereationf  and  not  in 

•qgaentinig  aninud  existenoei .  Nor  is  the  man  en- 

liohedt  in  lepeatiog  the  old  experiments  of  animal 

eonastioi^  nor  ludesi^  throned  new  powers  and  ascend- 

laypleasurBii  he  knows  himself  Iqr  ^  ftetoal  ezperi- 

coco  ot  hiigher  good  to  be  already  on  the  way  to  the 
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CULTURE. 


Cax  rnlu  or  tnton  •ducat* 
Tb«  Mmigod  wboni  m  amit  I 
Ha  mnit  ba  muieal, 
Tremnlou,  impnuional, 
Allra  to  gratia  iaSoenee 
Of  luidaeipa  and  of  Aj, 
Aitd  tender  to  the  ■pirit'toneh 
Of  num'a  or  matdon'i  «j» : 
Bat,  to  hia  nativa  ouitce  tut, 
Shall  into  Faton  fiiaa  tba  Paat, 
And  tlia  world'a  flowing  fktea  in  hi 
would  racaat. 
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CULTURE. 


The  word  of  ambition  at  the  preaont  day  ia  Gulturo. 
Whilst  all  the  world  ia  in  purauit  of  power,  and  of 
wealth  as  a  meana  of  power,  culture  correcta  the 
theory  of  aucceaa  A  man  ia  the  prisoner  of  hia 
power.  A  topical  memory  makea  him  an  almanac ; 
a  talent  for  debate,  a  disputant ;  skill  to  get  money 
makes  him  a  miser,  that  is,  a  beggar.  Culture  ro> 
duces  these  inflammations  by  invoking  the  aid  of 
other  powera  against  the  dominant  talent^  and  by 
appealing  to  the  rank  of  powera.  It  watchea  aucceaa. 
For  performance.  Nature  has  no  mercy,  and  aacrificea 
the  performer  to  get  it  done ;  makea  a  dropsy  or  a 
tympany  of  him.  If  she  wants  a  thumbs  she  makes 
one  at  the  cost  of  arms  and  legs,  and  any  exceaa  of 
power  in  one  part  is  usually  paid  for  at  once  by  aome 
defect  in  a  contiguous  part 

Our  efficiency  depends  so  much  on  our  concentric 
tion,  that  Nature  usually,  in  the  instances  where  a 
marked  man  ia  sent  into  the  world,  overloada  him 
with  bias,  sacrificing  his  symmetry  to  his  working 
power.  It  is  said,  no  man  can  write  but  one  book ; 
and  if  a  man  have  a  defect,  it  is  apt  to  leave  its 
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<Mi  an  hk  pcrfonMneML  U  she 
pftKrtwiB  lik0  Voacb^  1m  is  oMck  up  of 
and  of  ploli  to  ciraimTieBt  thflm.  ^The  air,*  md 
Fovdilb^'ai  fan  of  poniards.*  Tho  p^rsidsn  Saas- 
tonus ^snt hii  liio  ina  pair  of  aeale%  w&if^imglm 
food.  Lord  Goko  Tallied  CSiaaosr  Mg^y,  boeaoaa  tlio 
Gaooii  Tonan's  Tak  ilbistnites  tlio  statnfto  Bmu  V. 
Cfti^i  4|  aguastakliaBiy.  Isawamanidiobsliofad 
the  prindpal  nriarJiieti  in  the  Eni^iih  State  wore  do- 
lifod  from  the  dofotion  to  mnsieal  eoneertSi  A  frao- 
nywon^  not  loiic  ainec^  sat  oat  to  eaqdain  to  this  ooontqf 
that  tiie  prindpal  oanse  of  the  sueoeas  of  Gonsnl  Wssb- 
iogton  waa  the  aid  he  derired  from  the  fraamaswis 

But  woTM  than  the  hariring  on  one  strinj^  Nature 
has  seenred  indiridiulkiiiy  by  giving  the  prirate 
perMn  a  hi^  eoneeit  of  his  weight  in  the  system. 
The  pest  of  sode^  is  ^gotista  There  are  dtdl  and 
bri{^t^  sacred  and  profane^  coarse  and  fine  egotists. 
lis  a  disesie  that^  like  inflaenm^  falls  on  all  const!- 
tationsL  In  the  distemper  known  to  j^ysicians  aa 
dborasy  the  patient  sometimes  tarns  roimd,  and  con- 
tinnea  to  sfMn  slowly  on  one  spot  Is  ^gotisn^  a 
metaphysical  Tariolmd  of  this  maladyt  The  man 
rana  roand  a  ring  formed  by  his  own  talent^  falls  into 
an  admiratioa  of  it^  and  loses  relation  to  the  world. 
It  is  a  tendency  in  all  minda  One  of  its  annoying 
ionns  is  a  craving  for  syn^Mthy.  Hie  safferers 
parade  their  miseries,  tear  the  lint  from  their  bnuses, 
revesl  their  indictshle  erimesi  that  yoa  may  pity 
thsBk  They  like  sieknessi  becanse  physical  pain  will 
ostort  some  show  of  interest  from  the  bystanders,  aa 
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we  have  seen  children,  who^  finding  themselves  of  no 
account  when  grown  people  come  in,  will  cough  till 
they  choke,  to  draw  attention. 

This  distemper  is  the  scourge  of  talent^-^of  artists, 
inventors,  and  philosophers.  Eminent  spiritualists 
shall  have  an  incapacity  of  putting  their  act  or  word 
aloof  from  them,  and  seeing  it  bravely  for  the  nothing 
it  is.  Beware  of  the  man  who  says,  "I  am  on  the 
eve  of  a  revelation."  It  is  speedily  punished,  inas-  . 
much  as  this  habit  invites  men  to  humour  it^  and  by 
treating  the  patient  tenderly,  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
narrower  selfism,  and  exclude  him  from  the  great 
world  of  God's  cheerful  fallible  men  and  women. 
Let  us  rather  be  insulted,  whilst  we  are  insultabla 
Religious  literature  has  eminent  examples,  and  if  we 
run  over  our  private  list  of  poets,  critics,  philanthro- 
pists, and  philosophers,  we  shall  find  them  infected 
with  this  dropsy  and  elephantiasis,  which  wo  ought  to 
have  tapped. 

This  goitre  of  egotism  is  so  frequent  among  notable 
persons,  that  we  must  infer  some  strong  necessity  in 
nafuro  which  it  subserves;  such  as  we  see  in  the 
sexual  attraction.  The  preservation  of  the  species 
was  a  point  of  such  necessity,  that  Nature  has  secured 
it  at  all  hazards  by  immensely  overloading  the  pasiiony  — 
at  the  risk  of  perpetual  crime  and  disorder.  So  ^go* 
tism  has  its  root  in  the  cardinal  necessity  by  which 
each  individual  persists  to  be  what  he  i& 

This  individuality  is  not  only  not  inconsiBtent  with 
culture,  but  is  the  basis  of  it  Every  valuable  nature 
is  there  in  its  own  righty  and  the  student  we  speak  to 
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I  b&re  a  motherwit  inTincible  by  his  culturo, 
which  uses  aJl  books,  atK,  facilities,  and  elegancioa  of 
intcrcoone,  but  is  never  subdued  and  lost  in  them. 
He  oolf  is  a  veil-made  man  who  haa  a  good  dotermina- 
And  the  end  of  culture  is  not  to  destroy  this, 
God  forbid  1  but  to  train  away  all  impediment  and 
mixture^  and  leave  nothing  but  pure  power.  Our 
■tudcnt  most  have  a  style  and  determination,  and  bo 
a  nutiff  in  bk  own  tp»tU)j,  Bat,  htrinf  thli^  ha 
■iiMl  yiil  il  Tinhtiil him  HenrntfeluTe  ftaUholie^, 
»  poww  to  M0  with  »  bM  lad  diMogaged  look  «n>7 
abjad.  Vet  ii  thii  printa  intonrt  and  mU  n  vnr- 
diargtd,  tha^  if  &  mu  Maki  a  emnpanioD  who  can 
look  at  objecta  tor  their  own  lake^  and  without  affec- 
tion  M-  aelf-nfenDee,  he  will  find  the  feweat  who  will 
give  him  that  ntiifaction;  whilst  moat  men  an 
afflirt<>^  with  m  coldnea^  an  incuriooi^,  as  soon  aa  any 
object  does  not  connect  with  their  aelf-lora  Tbongh 
they  talk  of  the  object  before  them,  they  an  thinking 
of  tbemeelrea,  and  their  ranity  is  laying  little  traps 
(or  your  admiratioa 

Sat  after  a  man  has  disoorered  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  interest  which  bis  private  history  has 
for  «i«h1i™J_  he  still  eonversas  with  hia  family,  or  a 
few  eompaniona, — ^perhapa  with  half  a  doxen  person- 
alities that  are  famous  in  his  neighbourhood.  In 
Boaton,  the  qnestion  of  life  ia  the  namea  of  some 
•j^it  or  tea  men.  Hare  yon  seen  Mr.  Allaton, 
Doctor  Cbaomng,  Mr.  Adanu,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
OitwmwighT  Have  yoo  heard  Everett,  Garrison, 
Fa«h«  Tqrlor,  Theodore  F»ricert    Have  you  talked 
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with  MeneanTiBriniewliod,  Summitleroly  and  Laoof- 
nipcet?  Then  yoa  may  aa  weU  did  LiNewYoik, 
tiie  qoe^ioii  ia  of  aome  other  eigfat^  or  ten,  or  twentjr. 
Hare  joa  aeen  a  few  lawjere^  merchanta,  and  broken^ 
— two  or  three  acholan,  two  or  three  capitaliata^  two 
or  three  editora  of  newspi^wnt  New  York  ia  a 
focked  oranga  All  cooTenatioii  ia  at  an  end,  when 
we  have  diachaiged  oorselTea  of  a  doien  perM>nalitie8» 
domestic  or  imported,  which  make  up  our  American 
existence  Nor  do  we  expect  anybody  to  be  other 
than  afaint  copy  of  these  heroea. 

Life  is  Tery  narrow.  Bring  any  dub  or  company 
of  intelligent  men  together  again  after  ten  years,  and 
if  the  presence  of  some  penetrating  and  calming  genina 
could  dispose  them  to  frankness,  what  a  confession  of 
insanities  would  come  up  1  The  ''canses*  to  which 
we  have  sacrificed.  Tariff  or  Democracy,  Whigiam  (Mr 
Abolition,  Temperance  or  Socialism,  would  show  like 
roots  of  bitterness  and  dngona  of  wrath:  and  our 
talents  are  as  mischievoos  as  if  each  had  been  aeiaod 
upon  by  some  bird  of  prey,  which  had  whiaked  him 
away  from  fortune^  from  truth,  from  the  dear  aociety 
of  the  poets,  some  zeal,  some  bias,  and  only  when  he 
was  now  gray  and  nerveless,  waa  it  relaxing  ita  dawa^' 
and  he  awaking  to  sober  perceptions. 

Culture  is  the  suggestion  from  certain  best  thoughts^ 
that  a  man  has  a  range  of  affinitiosi  through  which  he 
can  modulate  the  violence  of  any  master-tones  that 
have  a  droning  preponderance  in  his  scale^  and  anooour 
him  against  himself.  Culture  redresses  his  balance^ 
puts  him  among  his  equals  and  superiorsi  revives  the 
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fldiciooi  seme  of  sTiiipftthyi  and  wans  Urn  of  Ihe 
daagen  of  Mlitade  and  npoIaioiL 

lis  not  a  oomidiiiiant  bat  a  dispangomont  to  con- 
sott  s  man  ooly  on  hofMi^  or  on  ateam,  or  on  tli6atn% 
or  on  oating^  or  on  book%  and,  whenever  lie  appean^ 
oonaklontoly  to  turn  the  convonation  to  the  bantling 
ho  fa  known  to  f ondia    In  the  Notm  heaven  of  our 
forofathen^  Thoi's  house  had  fire  hundred  and  fortj 
floon ;  and  man's  house  has  five  hundred  and  fortj 
floom    His  ezeellenoe  is  facili^  of  adaptatkm  and  of 
tnuMition  throu^  many  reUted  points,  to  wide  eon- 
traata  and  extrsmea.    Culture  kills  hfa  exaggeratioo, 
hfa  eonceit  of  his  village  or  his  city.     We  must 
leave  our  pets  at  home,  when  we  go  into  the  street, 
and  meet  men  on  broad  grounds  of  good  meaning  and 
good  sensa   No  performance  is  worth  loss  of  geniality. 
Tis  a  cruel  price  wa  pay  for  certain  fancy  goods  called 
fine  arts  and  philosophy.    In  the  Norse  legend,  All- 
f adir  did  not  get  a  drink  of  Mimir's  spring  (the  foun- 
tain of  wisdom)  until  he  left  his  ^e  in  pledge.    And 
here  ii  a  pedant  that  cannot  unfold  his  wrinkles,  nor 
eoneeal  his  wrath  at  interruption  by  the  best,  if  their 
ccmversation  do  not  fit  his  impcrtinency, — here  is 
ho  to  afflict  us  with  his  personalities.    Tis  incident  to 
scholars,  that  each  of  them  fancies  he  is  pointedly 
odious  in  his  community.    Draw  him  out  of  this  limbo 
of  irritability.    Cleanse  with  healthy  blood  his  parch- 
ment skin.  You  restore  to  him  his  eyes  which  he  left 
in  pledge  at  Mimix's  spring.    If  you  are  the  victim  of 
your  doing,  who  cares  what  you  dot    We  can  spare 
your  opera,  your  gazetteer,  your  chemio  analysis,  your 
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history,  your  syllogisma  Your  man  of  genius  pays 
dear  for  his  distinction.  His  head  runs  up  into  a 
spiro,  and  instead  of  a  healthy  man,  merry  and  wise, 
he  is  some  mad  dominie. '  Nature  is  reckless  of  the 
individual.  When  she  has  points  to  carry,  she  carries 
them.  To  wade  in  mai*slies  and  sea-margins  is  the 
destiny  of  certain  birds,  and  they  are  so  accurately 
made  for  this,  that  they  are  imprisoned  in  thoso 
places.  Each  animal  out  of  its  hdbiiai  would  starve. 
To  the  physician,  each  man,  each  woman,  is  an  ampli- 
fication of  one  organ.  A  soldier,  a  locksmith,  a  bank- 
clerk,  and  a  dancer,  could  not  exchange  functions. 
And  thus  we  are  victims  of  adaptation. 

The  antidotes  against  this  organic  egotism  are, 
the  range  and  variety  of  attractions,  as  gained  by 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  with  men  of  merits  with 
classes  of  society,  with  travel,  with  eminent  persona, 
and  with  the  high  resources  of  philosophy,  art^  and 
religion :  books,  travel,  society,  solituda 

The  hardiest  sceptic  who  has  seen  a  horse  broken, 
a  pointer  trained,  or  who  has  visited  a  menagerie^  or 
the  exhibition  of  the  Industrious  Fleas,  will  not  deny 
the  validity  of  education.  '*  A  boy,"  says  Plato,  *'is 
the  most  vicious  of  all  wild  beasts ; "  and,  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  old  English  poet  Gascoigne  says,  **%  boy 
is  better  unborn  than  imtaught"  The  city  breeds 
one  kind  of  speech  and  manners ;  the  back-eountxy  a 
different  style ;  the  sea,  another ;  the  army,  a  fourth. 
We  know  that  an  army  which  can  be  confided  in 
nuiy  be  formed  by  discipline ;  that  by  systematio  dia* 
cipline  all  men  may  be  made  heroes :  Marshal  Lannes 
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Mid  to  s  KnBdi  offioer,  "Kaofw,  Coknal,  fhai  noiia 
Imt  m  poUroon  will  boatt  that  he  nerar  was  afaiid." 
A  graai  part  of  eovage  k  the  eovage  of  hanog  dMM 
tlia  ihh^  httott,  Andi  is  aU  hmiiaii  aalioiii  thioaa 
iacdUieiwfflbealraigwiiiahamiaad.  BobartOwan 
aaidy  *Gm  ma  a  tiigari  and  I  wSH  adoeata  him.* 
"Tb  inliiiiiiaa  lo  want  fulfa  in  the  powar  of  adoo 
aineo  lo  malionto  ia  Ilia  law  of  natura;  and  man  aia 
Taliiad  piaciaaly  aa  thqr  axarfe  onward  or  maliomi- 
ing  lofoa  On  the  oihar  hand,  pollroonaiy  ia  tha 
aeknowladgiqg  an  inf arioriigr  to  ba  ineoiaUa. 

Ineapaci^  of  mdifflration  ia  Iha  only  mortal  dia* 
tampar.  There  are  people  who  can  nerer  understand 
a  trope,  or  any  aecond  or  expanded  sense  given  to 
your  word%  or  any  humour;  hut  remain  literalists, 
after  hearing  the  musio,  and  poetxy,  and  rhetorioi  and 
wit|  of  serenty  or  eighty  yearsL  They  are  past  the  help 
of  surgeon  or  deigy.  But  even  these  can  understand 
pitchforks  and  the  cry  of  fire  I  and  I  have  noticed  in 
aome  of  this  dass  a  marked  dislike  of  earthquakes. 

Let  us  make  our  education  brave  and  preventive. 
Politica  ii  an  after-work,  a  poor  patching  We  are 
always  a  little  late^  The  evil  is  done^  the  law  is 
pasaed,  and  we  begin  the  uphill  agitation  for  repeal  of 
that  of  which  we  ought  to  have  prevented  the  enact- 
ing We  ahall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  politics  by 
education.  What  we  call  our  root-and-branch  reforms 
of  daveryi  war,  gambling,  intemperance,  is  only  medi- 
eatii^  the  symptoma  We  must  begin  higher  up^ 
namelyy  in  Education. 

Our  arte  and  toda  give  to  him  who  can  handle 
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them  much  the  same  advantage  over  the  novice,  as  if 
you  extended  his  life,  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  yean. 
And  I  think  it  the  part  of  good  sense  to  provide  every 
fine  soul  with  such  culture,  that  it  shall  not^  at  thirty 
or  forty  years,  have  to  say,  "  This  which  I  might  do 
is  made  hopeless  through  my  want  of  weapons." 

But  it  is  conceded  that  much  of  our  training  fails 
of  effect ;  that  all  success  is  hazardous  and  rare ;  that 
a  large  part  of  our  cost  and  pains  is  thrown  away. 
Nature  takes  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and, 
though  we  must  not  omit  any  jot  of  our  system,  we 
can  seldom  be  sure  that  it  has  availed  much,  or,  that 
as  much  good  would  not  have  accrued  from  a  difiSsrent 
system. 

Books,  as  containing  the  finest  records  of  human 
wit,  must  always  enter  into  our  notion  of  culture. 
The  best  heads  that  ever  existed,  Pericles,  Plato^ 
Julius  Cossar,  Shakspeare,  Goethe^  Milton,  were  well- 
read,  universally  educated  men,  and  quite  too  wise  to 
undervalue  letters.  Their  opinion  has  weight,  because 
they  had  means  of  knowing  the  opposite  opinion.  We 
look  that  a  great  man  should  be  a  good  reader,  or,  in 
proportion  to  the  spontaneous  power  should  be  the 
assimilating  power.  Good  criticism  is  very  rare^  and 
always  precioua  I  am  always  happy  to  meet  per8<»iB 
who  perceive  the  transcendent  superiority  of  Shak- 
speare over  all  other  vrriters.  I  like  people  who  like 
Plata  Because  this  love  does  not  consist  with  self- 
conceit 

But  books  are  good  only  as  far  as  a  boy  is  ready 
for  them.     Ho  sometimes  gets  ready  veiy  slowly. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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Ton  and  ymr  diild  to  ilia  ■flhoohnaiter,  bat  His  Hm 
■dioolboyi  who  educate  bmL    Toa  aand  Um  to  tlia 
Latin  daM^  Iml  nmoh  af  hb  tuitioii  eomai^  on  Ui 
wfty  to  aebooly  Cram  tlia  ahop-windowai    Toa  liko  tlia 
atikt  iuIm  and  tlia  looff  tamw:  and  haflnda  hia  baai 
Ifding  in  a  1qr*waj  of  hia  own,  and  rofiiaaa  any  acMn* 
paniona  Vat  of  Ua  ehooaing.    Ha  liataa  tho  granunar 
and  dnadai^  and  loraa  gnn%  fiaUqg-xodi^  li0fae%  and 
loala.    WaU,tliabojiari^;.andyoaaranotfitto 
diraet  hia  briqgii^  om  if  yoor  thaoiy  laavaa  ont  hia 
gTnmaaticlniiiiiigi   Aidiatytcriokalkgonandflahing^ 
rod,  hocaa  and  boat^  ara  all  adoeaton^  Uberaliaara; 
and  io  are  dancings  dxeaai  and  the  atreet  talk ;  and, 
— ^provided  only  the  boy  haa  leaoorceai  and  ia  of  a 
noble  and  ingenaooa  atrain, — theae  will  not  aerve  him 
leaa  than  the  books.    He  leania  cheaa,  whiat^  dancings 
and  theatricals.   The  father  observea  that  another  boy 
haa  learned  algebra  and  geometiy  in  the  aame  tima 
Bat  the  first  boy  haa  acquired  moeh  more  than  these 
poor  gamea  along  with  them.    He  ia  infatoated  for 
weeka  with  whist  and  chess;  but  presently  will  find 
oat^  aa  yoa  did,  that  when  he  rises  from  the  game  too 
long  played,  he  is  racant  and  forlorn,  and  despises 
himsell     Thenceforward  it  takes  place  with  other 
things  and  has  its  due  weight  in  his  experience. 
These  minor  skills  and  accomplishments — for  example, 
dandng — are  ticketa  of  admission  to  the  dress-cirde  of 
mankind,  and  the  bmng  maater  of  them  enables  the 
yoath  to  judge  intelligently  of  much  on  which,  other- 
wise, ha  would  give  a  pedantic  aquint    Lander  aaid, 
**!  have  anfiered  more  from  my  bad  dancing  than 
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from  all  the  misfortones  and  miseries  of  my  life  put 
togothor."  Provided  always  the  boy  is  teachable 
(for  we  are  not  proposing  to  make  a  statue  out  of 
punk),  football,  cricket^  archery,  swimming,  skating, 
climbing,  fencing,  riding,  are  lessons  in  the  art  of 
power,  which  it  is  his  main  business  to  learn ;— riding, 
specially,  of  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  said, 
,  "A  good  rider  on  a  good  horse  is  as  much  above  him-  ^ 
self  and  others  as  the  world  can  make  him.**  Besides, 
tlie  gun,  fishing-rod,  boat»  and  horse,  constitute,  among 
all  who  use  them,  secret  freomasonries.  They  are  as 
if  thoy  belonged  to  one  club. 

There  is  iJso  a  negative  value  in  these  arts.  Their 
chief  use  to  the  youth  is,  not  amusement^  but  to  be 
known  for  what  they  are,  and  not  to  remain  to  him 
occasions  of  heartburn.  We  are  full  of  superstitionsi 
Each  class  fixes  its  eyes  on  the  advantages  it  has  not ; 
the  refined,  on  rude  strength ;  the  democrat^  on  birth  a 
and  breeding.  One  of  the  benefits  of  a  college  educar 
tion  is,  to  show  the  boy  its  little  avail  I  knew  a 
leading  man  in  a  leading  city,  who,  having  set  hit 
heart  on  an  education  at  the  university,  and  missed 
it,  could  never  quite  feel  himself  the  equal  of  his  own 
brothers  who  had  gone  thither.  His  easy  superiority 
to  multitudes  of  professional  men  could  never  quite  ^ 
countervail  to  him  this  imaginary  defect  Balls, 
riding,  wine-parties,  and  billiardsi  pass  to  a  poor  boy 
for  something  fine  and  romantic,  which  they  are  not ; 
and  a  free  admission  to  them  on  an  equal  footings  if 
it  were  possible,  only  once  or  twice^  would  be  worth 
ten  times  its  cost^  by  undeceiving  hiuL 
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>■  I  un  not  much  an  advocate  for  travelling,  and  I 
.  obaerve  that  men  nm  away  to  other  countricB  because 
'  tboy  arc  not  good  in  thoir  own,  odA  run  back  to  their 
own  becauM  thoy  pass  for  nothing  in  the  now  places. 
For  tho  mocC  part,  only  the  tight  characton  travel.  - 
^Vho  are  you  that  have  no  task  to  keep  you  at  home  t 
I  hav9  been  quoted  aa  saying  captious  things  about 
travel ;  but  I  mean  to  do  justice.  I  think  there  is  a 
reitlesaness  in  our  people,  which  argiies  want  of  char- 
acter. All  educated  Americana,  first  or  last,  go  to 
Europe ; — perhaps,  because  it  is  their  mental  home, 
01  the  invalid  habits  of  this  country  might  suggcak 
An  eminont  teacher  of  girls  said,  "  The  idea  of  a  girl'e 
tdxkeatioa  ii,  whatflver  qualifiei  them  for  going  to 
EaTopa"  Can  w»  never  extnct  thia  tap«-vonn  of 
Europe  from  tiie  brain  of  onr  countiymen  t  One  aeei 
Tai7  well  vhat  their  hte  mnat  be.  He  that  doea  not 
fin  a  place  at  home^  cannot  abroad.  He  only  goea 
tiiere  to  hide  hia  insignificance  in  a  lai^ar  crowd.  You 
do  not  think  yoa  will  find  anything  there  which  you 
hare  not  aeen  at  home  t  The  atnff  of  all  countrioa  ii 
joat  the  aame.  Do  yon  auppoae  there  is  any  countiy 
where  they  do  not  scald  mQk-pans,  and  swaddle  the 
infanta,  and  bum  the  bnuhwood,  and  broil  the  fish  t 
What  ia  tzne  anywhere  is  true  eveiywhere.  And  let 
faiin  go  where  ha  will,  he  can  only  find  so  much  beauty 
or  worth  aa  ha  carries. 

Of  conne,  tor  aome  men,  travel  may  be  useful. 
Natmliets,  discoverers,  and  Bailors  are  bom.  Some 
men  are  made  for  couriera,  exchangers,  envoys,  mis- 
,  beereiB  of  despatches,  as  others  are  for 
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fai-mcrs  and  working-mon.  And  if  tho  man  is  of  a 
light  and  social  turn,  and  Naturo  has  aimed  to  make 
a  logged  and  winged  creature,  framed  for  locomotion, 
wo  must  follow  her  hint,  and  furnish  him  with  that 
brooding  which  gives  currency,  as  sedulously  as  with 
that  which  gives  worth.  But  let  us  not  bo  pedantic, 
but  allow  to  travel  its  full  effect  The  boy  grown  up 
on  the  farm,  which  he  has  never  left,  is  said  in  tho 
country  to  have  had  no  chance^  and  boys  and  men 
of  that  condition  look  upon  work  on  a  railroad,  or 
drudgery  in  a  city,  as  opportunity.  Poor  country 
boys  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  formerly  owed  what 
knowledge  they  had  to  their  peddling  trips  to  the 
Southom  States.  California  and  tho  Pacific  Coast 
is  now  the  university  of  this  class,  as  Viipnia  was  in 
old  times.  "To  have  fom^cAanetf"  is  their  word.  And 
the  phrase  "to  know  the  world,"  or  to  travel,  is 
synonymous  with  all  men's  ideas  of  advantage  and 
suporiority.  No  doubt,  to  a  man  of  senses  travd 
ofTers  advantages.  As  many  languages  as  he  has,  as 
many  friends,  as  many  arts  and  trades,  so  many  timos 
is  ho  a  man.  A  foreign  country  is  a  point  of  c<mi- 
parison,  whorefrom  to  judge  his  own.  One  use  of 
travel  is,  to  recommend  the  books  and  works  of  homo 
[we  go  to  Europe  to  be  Americanised] ;  and  another, 
to  find  men.  For,  as  Nature  has  put  fruits  apart  in 
latitudes,  a  new  fruit  in  every  degree,  so  knowledge 
and  fine  moral  quality  she  lodges  in  distant  men.  And 
thus,  of  the  six  or  seven  teachers  whom  each  man 
wants  among  his  contemporaries,  it  often  happens  that 
one  or  two  of  them  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 


Moreover,  Uioro  is  in  avory  conatitution  a  certain 
BolMJce,  when  the  stars  stand  stitl  in  our  intrard 
firmuncnt,  uid  when  there  is  required  some  foreign 
force,  Bome  divcnioD  or  alterative  to  prevent  stagna- 
tion. And,  BA  a  medical  remedy,  travel  Bcoms  one  of 
the  best  Just  OS  a  man  witnessing  the  admirable 
efToct  of  ether  to  lull  pain,  and  meditating  on  the 
contingencies  of  wounds,  cancers,  lockjaws,  rejoices  in 
Dr.  Jocluon's  benign  discovery,  so  a  man  who  looks 
at  Paris,  at  Xaples,  or  at  London,  says,  "  If  I  should 
be  driven  from  my  own  home,  here,  at  least,  my 
thoa^iti  «ta  be  eawobd  bjr  the  mort  {wodigil  unnw- 
tnant  and  oeenpation  which  the  homoa  noe  in  ages 
eould  etmtrive  and  aocumnlata." 

Akin  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel,  the  testhetio 
Tklue  ot  nOrOKla  u  to  onito  the  odvootagoa  of  town 
aad  cooutry  life,  neither  of  which  we  can  spare.  A 
man  ihoald  lire  in  or  near  a  largo  town,  because,  lei 
bit  own  genina  be  what  it  may,  it  will  repel  quite  «a 
maeb  of  agrooable  and  valuable  talent  as  it  drawi, 
•ad,  in  ft  dty,  the  total  attraction  of  all  the  citisons 
ie  aim  to  conqncr,  first  or  laat^  every  ropulnon,  uid 
drag  the  meet  improbable  hermit  within  ita  vails 
■oane  day  in  the  year.  In  town,  he  can  find  the 
awimming-aehool,  the  gymnasium,  the  daacing-maetor, 
tbe  ahooting-gallery,  opera,  theatre,  and  panomnu;  the 
chemiat^  shop^  tiie  museum  of  natural  history ;  the 
g^Htrf  of  fine  arts;  the  national  orators,  in  their 
tmn;  ftmgn  traveller^  the  libraries,  and  his  club. 
In  the  ooontry,  he  can  find  aolitude  and  readinj^ 
aanly  laboor,  ebe^>  living  and  hie  old  ihoea ;  moon 
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for  game,  hills  for  geology,  and  groves  for  devotion. 
Aubrey  writes,  *'I  have  heard  lliomaB  Hobbes  say, 
that,  in  the  Earl  of  Devon's^  house,  in  Derbyshire, 
there  was  a  good  library  and  books  enough  for  him, 
and  his  lord^p  stored  the  library  with  what  books 
he  thought  fit  to  be  bought  But  the  want  of  good 
conversation  was  a  very  great  inconvenienee^  and, 
though  he  conceived  he  could  order  his  thinking  as 
well  as  another,  yet  he  found  a  great  defect  In  the 
country,  in  long  time,  for  want  of  good  conversation, 
one's  understanding  and  invention  contract  a  moas  on 
them,  like  an  old  paling  in  an  orchard" 

Cities  give  us  collision.  Tis  said,  London  and 
New  York  take  the  nonsense  out  of  a  man.  A 
groat  part  of  our  education  is  sympathetic  and  sociaL 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  with  well-  > 
informed  and  superior  people,  show  in  their  mannen 
an  inestimable  grace.  Fuller  says  that  "William, 
Earl  of  Nassau,  won  a  subject  from  the  King  of 
Spain  every  time  he  put  off  his  hat"  You  cannot 
have  one  well-bred  man,  without  a  whole  society 
of  such.  They  keep  each  other  up  to  any  high 
point  Especially  women ; — ^it  requires  a  great  many 
cultivated  women, — saloons  of  bright^  elegant^  read- 
ing women,  accustomed  to  ease  and  refinement^  to  ^ 
spectacles,  pictures,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  to  elegant 
society,  in  order  that  you  should  have  one  Madamo 
do  StaeL  The  head  of  a  commercial  house^  or  a 
leading  kwyer  or  politician,  is  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  troops  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  those  too  the  driving-wheels,  the  bnai- 
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nets  men  of  each  section,  and  one  can  hardly  suggest 
for  an  apprehensive  man  a  more  searching  cultura 
Bendesy  we  must  remember  the  high  social  poesi- 
Inlities  of  a  million  of  men.  The  best  bribe  which 
London  offers  to-day  to  the  imagination,  is,  that^  in 
such  a  vast  variety  of  people  and  conditions,  one 
can  believe  there  is  room  for  persons  of  romantic 
diaracter  to  exists  and  that  the  poet,  the  mystic,  and 
the  hero^  may  hope  to  confront  their  counterparts. 

I  wish  cities  could  teach  their  best  lesson, — of 
quiet  manners.   It  is  the  foible  especially  of  American 
youth, — pretension.    The  mark  of  the  man  of  the 
world  is  absence  of  pretension.     He  does  not  make 
a  speech;   he  takes  a  low  business -tone,  avoids  all 
brag,  is  nobody,  drosses  plainly,  promises  not  at  all, 
performs  much,  speaks  in  monosyllables,  hugs  his 
fact    Ho  calls  his  employment  by  its  lowest  name, 
and  so  takes  from  evil  tongues  their  sharpest  weapon. 
His  conversation  clings  to  the  weather  and  the  news, 
yet  he  allows  himself  to  be  surprised  into  thought, 
and  the  unlocking  of  his  learning  and  philosophy. 
How  the  imagination  is  piqued  by  anecdotes  of  some 
great   man    passing  incognito,   as  a  king  in    gray 
clothes, — of  Napoleon  affecting  a  plain  suit  at  his 
glittering  levee;  of  Bums,  or  Scott,  or  Beethoven, 
or  Wellington,  or  Goethe,  or  any  container  of  tran- 
scendent power,  passing  for  nobody ;  of  Epaminondas, 
**  who  never  says  anything,  but  will  listen  eternally ;" 
of  Qoethe,  who  preferred  trifling  subjects  and  com- 
mon expressions  in  intercourse  with  strangers,  worse 
rather  than  better  clothes,  and  to  appear  a  little 
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more  capricious  than  he  was.  There  are  advantages 
in  the  old  hat  and  box-coat  I  have  heard  that^ 
throughout  this  country,  a  certain  respect  is  paid  to 
good  broadcloth ;  but  dross  makes  a  little  restraint : 
men  will  not  commit  themselves.  But  the  box-coat 
is  like  wino;  it  unlocks  the  tongue,  and  men  say 
what  they  think.     An  old  poet  says, 

*'  Go  far  and  go  sparing, 
For  you'll  find  it  certain, 
TIio  |M)oror  and  tho  Ixmor  you  appear, 
The  more  you'll  look  tlirougU  still."' 

Not  much  otherwise  Milnes  writes,  in  the  "Lay  of 

the  Humble," 

"  To  mo  men  are  for  what  thoy  are, 
Thoy  wear  nu  moski  with  me." 

Tis  odd  that  our  peopLd  should  have — ^not  water 
on  the  brain — but  a  little  gas  there.  A  shrewd 
foreigner  said  of  the  Americans,  that^  **  whatever 
thoy  say  has  a  little  the  air  of  a  speech."  Yet  one 
of  tho  ti-aits  down  in  the  books  as  distinguishing  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  trick  of  self-disparagement.  To 
be  sure,  in  old,  dense  countries,  among  a  million  of 
good  coats,  a  fine  coat  comes  to  be  no  distinction, 
and  you  find  humorists.  In  an  English  party,  a 
man  with  no  marked  manners  or  features,  with  a- 
face  like  rod  dough,  unexpectedly  discloses  wit,  learn- 
ing, a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  personal  familiarity 
with  good  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  until  you 
think  you  have  fallen  upon  some  illustrious  personage. 
Can  it  be  that  the  American  forest  has  refreshed  some 
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ireoda  of  old  Fictish  b&rbAriBm  jiut  raatiy  to  dio  out, 
— Uie  lovo  of  tfao  Bcarlot  feather,  of  boadB  and  tinsel  1 
Tbo  Itftliaiu  ai«  fond  of  rod  clothos,  poacock  piamM, 
uid  erobroidory ;  and  I  romember  one  rainy  moming 
in  the  city  of  Palermo,  the  street  tras  in  a  blaze  with 
•carlet  ambrellaa.  The  English  havo  a  plain  toate. 
The  equipages  of  the  grandees  are  plain.  A  gorgeous 
lirery  indicat«a  new  and  awkward  city  wealth.  Mr, 
Pitt,  like  Mr.  Pym,  thought  the  title  of  Mister  good 
against  any  king  in  Europa  Tbey  havo  piqued 
themsolros  on  governing  the  whole  world  in  the 
poor,  plain,  dark  Committoo-room  which  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  in,  before  the  fire. 

Whilst  w»  want  citiM  as  the  centrei  where  the 
bert  thingi  «»  fonnd,  dtiei  degrade  ui  by  magnify* 
ing  bifles.  The  eotintryman  finds  the  town  a  chop- 
boDs^  ft  baiber*!  ihopt  Ha  has  lost  the  liaee  of 
grasdanr  of  the  borison,  bills  and  plains^  and  with 
tbem,  sobriety  and  elevation.  He  baa  eome  among  a 
supple,  ^ib-tongoed  tribe,  who  live  for  show,  servile 
to  poUio  opinion.  life  is  dragged  down  to  a  fracas 
oi  pitifnl  caros  and  diaastora.  You  aay  the  gods 
oa^t  to  respect  a  life  whose  objecle  are  their  own ; 
bat  in  otios  tbey  have  betrayed  yon  to  a  elood  of 
tnagnifieaat  annoyanees : 

"  Uimtdoaa  IMS  HoMids, 


Afjaiiut  tlio  go^t, 

WhoD  tbay  will  mutch  with  tnymJdotw. 
Wo  ipAwnlDg  iisvoinft  mfnuldona, 
Our  tain  to-ity  I  we  t^a  comnuod, 
Java  give*  tha  flobs  into  tha  hand 
or  mynnldona,  of  tnyniiidoiu. 

^Vllat  ia  odioua  but  noiso,  and  people  who  aeroam 
uid  bewail  1  poople  vhoM  vane  points  elw^jra  eut, 
who  live  to  dine,  who  send  for  the  doctor,  who  ooddle 
thenuolvos,  who  tout  tJieir  foot  on  the  register,  who 
intriguo  to  secure  &  padded  duur,  sad  %  comer  oat 
of  the  draught  Suffor  them  onco  to  b^in  the 
enumeratioD  of  their  infirmities  and  the  mm  will  go 
down  on  the  unfinished  tale.  Let  these  triflen  put 
us  out  of  conceit  with  petty  comforts.  To  a  man  at 
work,  the  frost  ia  but  a  colour :  the  min,  the  wind, 
he  forgot  them  when  he  came  in.  Let  ut  leam  to 
Uve  coarsely,  dress  plainly,  and  lie  hard.  The  least 
habit  of  dominion  over  the  palate  has  oeitain  good 
offocta  not  easily  ostimatod.  Neither  will  we  ba 
driven  into  a  quiddling  abstomiouanosa.  Tie  a  anpor- 
•tition  to  insist  on  a  special  diet  All  ia  made  kt 
last  of  the  same  chemical  atoma 

A  man  in  pursuit  of  greatness  feels  no  little  wanta. 
How  can  you  mind  diet,  bed,  dreea^  or  salutea  or' 
complimonta,  or  the  figure  you  make  in  company,  or 
wealth,  or  even  the  bringing  thing*  to  paaa,  when 
you  think  how  paltry  are  the  machinery  and  tli« 
workers  t  Wordsworth  waa  praiaed  to  me^  in  Waafc- 
moreland,  for  having  afforded  to  hia  eoontiy  nei^- 
bours  an  example  of  a  modest   hoosehold   wbara 
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comfort  and  culture  vera  securod,  without  dUpkjr, 

And  a  tender  boy  who  wears  his  rusty  cap  and  out- 

E^own  coat,  thftt  ho  may  eocuro  tlio  covotod  placo  in 

wUoge,  and  the  right  in  the  libi-ary,  ia  educated  to 

*°n>e  purpose     Thcro  ia  a  groat  deal  of  self-denial 

*o<J  niiiilincM  in  poor  and  middlo-cloaa  liooscs,  in  town 

*^i  country,  that  has  not  got  into  litoraliiro,  and 

"^vw  will,  but  that  koopB  tho  earth  swoot ;  that  saves 

*^  Baporlluiticfl,  and  spends  on  essentials ;  that  goes 

r*"''y,  uid  oducatofl  tho  boy ;  that  boIU  the  horso, 

*  builds  the  scliool ;  works  early  and  late,  takca 

**  Joonu  in  the  factory,  throe  looms,  six  loonu,  but 

g-^  oH  the  mort{[age  on  ths  paternal  fann,  and  Uieu 

f^J**'^  cheerfully  to  work  again. 

^^      A  cut  ill  span  the  coimnanding  locial  benefits  of 

-     they   mtut   bo   used;   yet   cautiously,,  and 


irlio] 


^talj, — and  will  yield  tbeir  beat  valuea  to  him 
t  can  do  without  tliem.     Keep  the  town  for 
*^:^u,  ba£  the  habits  ahould  be  formed  to  rotire- 
,  "^       Solitude,  the  safeguard  of  mediocrity,  ia  to 
S^'^^"^^    the  stem  friend,  the  cold,   obscure  shelter 
■mb^'^^  moult  the  wings  which  will  bear  it  farther  than 
gOP'  ^atd  itam     He  who  should  inspire  and  lead  his 
Xtf^  itimt  be  defended  from  travelling  with  the  souls 
t    oi^igt  laea,  from  liring,  breathing,  reading,  and 
.^^^^  m  the  dafly,  time-worn  yoke  of  their  opinions. 
^)fl  tlw  moning, — solitude ;"  uid  Pythagoras ;  that 
W*^  may  speak  to  tho  imagination,  as  she  does 
pgnr  in  company,  and  that  her  favourite  may  make 
jgyiaintaiKif  with  those  dirine  strengths  which  dis- 
pose thtnuelTea  to  serious  and  abstracted  thought. 
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Tis  very  certain  that  Plato,  Plotinus,  Archimedean 
Hormes,  Newton,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  did  not  live 
in  a  crowd,  but  descended  into  it  from  time  to  time 
08  benefactors:  and  the  wise  instructor  will  press  this 
point  of  securing  to  the  young  soul  in  the  disposition 
of  time  and  the  arrangements  of  living,  periods  and^ 
habits  of  solitude.  The  high  advantage  of  university- 
life  is  often  the  mere  mechanical  one,  I  may  call  it, 
of  a  separate  chamber  and  fire, — which  parents  will 
allow  the  boy  without  hesitation  at  Cambridge,  but 
do  not  think  needful  at  home.  We  say  solitude,  to  t 
mark  the  character  of  the  tone  of  thought ;  but  if  it  ' 
can  be  shared  between  two  or  more  than  two,  it  is  ' 
happier,  and  not  less  noble.  "We  four,**  wrote 
Neander  to  his  sacred  friends,  *<will  enjoy  at  Halle 
the  inward  blessedness  of  a  dviias  Dd^  whose  founda- 
tions are  for  ever  friendship.  The  more  I  know  you, 
the  more  I  dissatisfy  and  must  dissatisfy  all  my 
wonted  companions.  Their  very  presence  stupefies 
me.  The  common  understanding  withdraws  itself 
from  the  one  centre  of  all  existence." 

Solitude  takes  off  the  pressure  of  present  impor> 
tunities  that  more  catholic  and  humane  relations  may 
appear.  The  saint  and  poet  seek  privacy  to  ends  the 
most  public  and  universal:  and  it  is  the  secret  of^ 
culture,  to  interest  the  man  more  in  his  public  than 
in  his  private  quality.  Here  is  a  new  poem,  which 
elicits  a  good  many  comments  in  the  journals,  and  in 
conversation.  From  these  it  is  easy,  at  last^  to 
eliminate  the  verdict  which  readers  passed  upon  it ; 
and  that  is,  in  the  main,  unfavourable.    The  poet^  as 
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h  enfumui,  a  only  interested  in  the  praiso  accorded 

to  UiQ^  uid  Qot  in  Uio  cansurc,  though  it  be  juaL 

And  the  poor  little  poet  hc&rkena  only  to  that^  and 

*%  j«ct«  the  censure,  as  proving  incapacity  in  the  critic 

^ut  the  poet  etiltiixUtd  becoroea  a  stockholder  in  both 

^'wnpanie*, — aay  Mr.  Curfew, — in  the  Curfew  stock, 

*^  >n  the  humai\Ui/  stock ;  and,  in  the  last,  exults  as 

Uch  in  the  demonstration  of  the  unsoundness  of 

*uiew,  ts   his  interest    in   tlio   fonnor  gives   him 

P'eMure  in  the  currency  of  Curfew.     For,   the  do- 

'"'^^on  of  his  Curfew  stock  only  shows  the  immense 

.  ^  of  the  humanity  stock.    As  soon  as  ha  aides 

'"*  critic  against  himself,  with  joy,  he  is  a  culti- 

rugji*  '^"'^  ^^*  "^  inttllMtual  qtiality  in  all  pro- 
.  f  **i4  in  all  action,  or  they  are  nought  I  must 
^^  ^'^ildreii,  I  most  hare  events,  I  must  have  a 
*^*t«  and  history,  or  my  thinking  and  spealdng 
body  or  basil.  Bat  to  give  those  aGceasonea 
^^_^m^  I  mnst  know  them  as  contingent  and 
Jr^  *liowy  poaHationi^  whidi  pasa  for  more  to  the 
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Wo  ioo  this  abstraction  in 


Tj^^S  as  a  matter  of  conne :  bnt  what  a  charm  it 
ij.  ^Im  obaerved  in  praetieal  mon.  Bonaparte, 
^tj^^MT)  waa  intellectoal,  and  could  look  at  every 
^  jr^  tw  itaelf,  without  affection.  Though  an  egotist 
^^^*'>tt«a^  he  could  critiGise  a  pUy,  a  building,  » 
(^7^«t*r»  on  nnivenal  grounds,  and 'give  a  just 
^QjT^VL  A  man  known  to  oi  only  as  a  celebrity  in 
4^^^^  cr  in  trade,  gaina  largely  in  our  eat«em  if  we 
that  ha  has  tome  intellectual  taate  or  aldll ; 
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u  when  we  loarn  of  Lord  Tuxtax,  tho  Long  Pulu- 
ment'a  general,  hii  panion  for  antiqoariui  itudiee;  or 
of  the  French  regicide  C&mot,  his  vublime  geniua  In 
mathematics;  or  of  s  living  bsnker,  his  succesB  in 
poetry ;  or  of  s  partisan  joomalist,  his  derotiou  to 
ornithology.  So,  if  in  travelling  in  the  dreary  wilder- 
nesses of  Arlcansas  or  Texas  we  should  observe  on 
the  next  seat  a  man  reading  Horace,  or  Martial,  or 
Colderon,  we  should  wish  to  hug  him.  Id  caUings 
that  require  roughest  enoigy,  soldiora,  sea-captoiDs, 
and  civil  engineers  sometimes  betray  a  fine  insight,  if 
only  through  a  certain  gentleness  vhea  off  duty ;  a 
good-natured  odmission  that  there  are  illunoue,  and 
who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  their  sport  t  We  only 
vary  the  phrase^  not  tho  doctrine,  when  ve  say  that 
culture  opens  the  sense  of  beauty.  A  mso  is  a  beggar 
who  only  lives  to  the  useful,  and,  however  he  may 
servo  at  a  pin  or  rivet  in  the  social  machine,  eaonot 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  self-possession.  I  suffer 
ever  day  from  the  want  of  peroepticm  of  beauty  in  ;'- 
peopla  They  do  not  know  the  ehaim  with  which  all 
momenta  and  objects  can  bo  embellished,  the  charm 
of  manners,  of  8^-command,  of  benevolence.  Bepoae 
and  cheerfulness  are  the  badge  of  the  gentleman,— 
repose  in  energy.  The  Greeh  battle  pieces  an  ealm  f- 
the  heroes,  in  whatever  violent  actions  engaged,  retain 
a  serene  aspect ;  as  we  say  of  Ifiagora,  that  it  f^llf 
without  speed.  A  cheerful,  intelligent  faoe  is  the  eod 
of  coltore,  and  success  enough.  For  it  indioatea  the 
purpose  of  Nature  and  wisdom  attained. 

When  our  hig^r  faculties  are  in  aotivi^,  we  are 


h 
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jEijT^^^^Hieitacl,  tad  awkwaidness  and  discomfort  gi' 


to  Ditunl  and  agreaaUe  movomentt.     It 

tbat  the  eonndflfation  of  the  great  perux 

^{Mees  of  ukanoamj  indnees  a  dignity  of  miii 

indiiEBraioe  to  death.    The  influenee  of  fii 

;  the  pmoiee  ef  moontaiiifli  appeaaeo  our  in 

and  elemtei  our  Iriandahipa     Eren  a  hi^ 

md  the  faegmkft  interior  <rf  a  cathedral,  hai 

elfeet  on  maaneia    I  hare  heard  that  sti 

lote  lomething  ef  their  awkwardness  nndi 

^Ddingi^  and  in  spaoioos  halls.    I  think  seal] 

painting  hare  an  eflbet  to  teaeh  us  manner 

hnny. 

ofer  aD,  edtors  mnst  leinf woe  from  highi 

the  smpirioal  skills  of  eloquence^  or  <rf  politict 

tndfl^  Mid  the  nsefid  arte.    There  is  a  certai 

thoQ^  and  power  to  marshal  and  adjoi 

wUdi  can  only  come  from  an  insight  c 

whole  connection.     The  orator  who  has  one 

in  their  divine  order,  will  never  quit 

;ht  of  this,  and  will  come  to  affairs  as  from 

ground,  and,  though  he  will  say  nothing  ( 

y,  he  will  have  a  certain  mastery  in  dealin 

them,  and  an  incapableness  of  boing  dazzled  c 

ted,  which  will  distinguish  his  handling  froi 

of  attorneys  and  factors.    A  man  who  stands  o 

footing  with  the  heads  of  parties  at  Waal 

reads  the  rumours  of  the  newspapers,  and  tb 

of  piovindal  politicians,  with  a  key  to  th 

t  and  wrong  in  each  statement^  and  sees  we 

where  all  this  will  end.     Archimedes  wi 
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look  through  your  Connecticut  machine,  at  a  glance^ 
and  judge  of  its  fitness.  And  much  more,  a  wise 
man  who  knows  not  only  what  Plato,  but  what  Saint 
John  can  show  him,  can  easily  raise  the  affair  he  deals 
with  to  a  certain  majesty.  Plato  says,  Pericles  owed 
this  elevation  to  the  lessons  of  Anaxagoras.  Burke 
descended  from  a  higher  sphere  when  he  would 
iDflucnce  human  affairs.  Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Washington,  stood  on  a  fine  humanity,  before  which 
the  brawls  of  modem  senates  are  but  pot-house 
politics. 

But  there  are  higher  secrets  of  culture,  which  are 
not  for  the  apprentices,  but  for  proficients.  These  are 
lessons  only  for  the  brave.  We  must  know  our  friends 
under  ugly  masks.  The  calamities  are  our  friends. 
Ben  Jonson  specifies  in  his  address  to  the  Muse : — 

"  Get  him  tho  time's  long  grudge,  the  court's  ill-will, 
And,  reconciled,  keep  him  suspected  still, 
Make  bim  lose  all  his  friends,  and,  what  is  wona^ 
Almost  all  ways  to  any  better  course ; 
^yith  me  thou  lear'st  a  better  Muse  than  thee, 
And  which  thou  brought'st  me,  blessed  Poverty. " 

We  wish  to  learn  philosophy  by  rote^  and  play  at 
heroism.  But  the  wiser  Grod  says,  Take  the  shamey 
tho  poverty,  and  the  penal  solitude,  that  belong  to 
truth-speaking.  Try  the  rough  water  as  well  as*  the 
smooth.  Bough  water  can  teach  lessons  worth  know- 
ing. ^yhen  the  state  is  unquiet^  personal  qualities 
are  more  than  ever  decisive.  Fear  not  a  revolation 
which  will  constrain  you  to  live  five  yean  in  one. 
Bon't  be  so  tender  at  making  an  enemy  now  and 
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then.  Be  willing  to  go  to  Coventry  eometimos,  and 
let  the  populace  bestow  on  7011  their  coldest  con- 
tempts. The  finished  xbau  of  the  world  must  cut  of 
every  apple  once.  Ho  must  hold  his  hatreds  also  at 
arm's  length,  and  not  remember  spite.  He  has  neither 
friends  nor  enemies,  hut  values  men  only  aa  channels 
of  power. 

He  who  aims  high  must  dread  an  cosy  home  and 
popular  manners.  Heaven  sometimes  hedges  a  rare 
character  about  with  ungalnlincss  and  odium,  as  tho 
burr  that  protects  tho  fruiu  If  there  is  any  groat 
and  good  thing  in  store  for  you,  it  wilt  not  come  at 
the  first  or  tho  second  call,  nor  in  the  shape  of 
&ibi<Ni,  «ue,  and  city  dnwing-rooma.  Popularity  is 
for  doQa.  "Steep  uid  enggy,"  said  Poiphyry,  "is 
the  path  of  the  gods."  Open  your  Marcus  Antoninus. 
In  the  t^nicm  of  tlie  ancieiit^  be  waa  the  great  man 
who  Konied  to  dma,  and  who  contested  the  frowns 
of  fortune.  They  proferrod  the  noble  ressel  loo  late 
for  the  tide,  contending  with  winds  and  waves,  dis- 
mantled and  nnrigged,  to  her  companion  borne  into 
harboor  with  eolouts  flying  and  guns  firing.  There 
is  none  of  the  social  goods  that  may  not  be  purchased 
too  dear,  and  mere  amiahleness  must  not  take  nnk 
with  high  aima  and  Mlf-enhaiatency. 

Bsttine  replies  to  Goethe'a  mother,  who  chides  her 
diar^ard  of  dress,— "If  I  cannot  do  as  I  have  a  mind, 
in  cor  poor  Frankfort,  I  shall  not  cairy  things  far." 
And  the  yonth  mnat  rate  at  its  true  mark  the  incon- 
eeinUe  lerity  of  local  opinion.  The  longer  we  live^ 
tb*  men  w«  noat  endnro  the  elementary  existence  of 
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mon  and  women ;  and  every  brave  heart  must  treat 
society  as  a  child,  and  never  allow  it  to  dictate. 

<*A11  that  class  of  the  severe  and  restrictive 
virtues,"  said  Burke,  ''are  almost  too  costly  for 
humanity.'*  Who  wishes  to  be  severe  t  Who  wishes 
to  resist  the  eminent  and  polite,  in  behalf  of  the  . 
poor,  and  low,  and  impolite  f  and  who  that  dares  do 
it,  can  keep  his  temper  sweet,  his  frolic  spirits  t  The 
high  virtues  are  not  debonair,  but  have  their  redress 
in  being  illustrious  at  last  What  forests  of  laurel  we 
bring,  and  the  tears  of  mankind,  to  those  who  stood 
firm  against  the  opinion  of  their  contemporaries  I 
The  measure  of  a  master  is  his  success  in  bringing  all* 
mon  round  to  his  opinion  twenty  years  later. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  culture  cannot  begin  too 
early.  In  talking  with  scholars,  I  observe  that  they 
lost  on  ruder  companions  those  years  of  boyhood 
whicli  alone  could  give  imaginative  literature  a  re- 
ligious and  infinite  quality  in  their  esteem.  I  find, 
too,  that  the  chance  for  appreciation  is  much  increased 
by  being  the  son  of  an  appreciator,  and  that  these 
boys  who  now  grow  up  are  caught  not  only  years  too 
lute,  but  two  or  three  births  too  late,  to  make  the 
best  scholars  of.  And  I  think  it  a  presentable  motive 
to  a  scholar  that,  as,  in  an  old  community,  a  well*  ^ 
bom  proprietor  is  usually  found,  after  the  first  heats 
of  youth,  to  be  a  careful  husband,  and  to  feel  s  habit- 
ual desire  that  the  estate  shall  sufier  no  harm  by  his 
administration,  but  shall  be  delivered  down  to  the 
next  heir  in  as  good  condition  as  he  received  it ;  S0| 
a  considerate  man  will  reckon  himself  s  sabjeet  of 
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thftt  secukr  melioration  by  which  mankind  is  mollified, 
cured,  and  refined,  and  will  shun  every  expenditure 
of  his  forces  on  pleasure  or  gain,  which  will  jeopardise 
this  social  and  secular  accumulation. 

The  fossil  strata  show  us  that  Nature  began  with 
,  rudimental  forms,  and  rose  to  the  more  complex,  as 
fast  as  the  earth  was  fit  for  their  dwelling-place ;  and 
that  the  lower  perish,  as  the  higher  appear.  Very 
few  of  our  race  can  be  said  to  be  yet  finished  men. 
We  still  carry  sticking  to  us  some  remains  of  the 
preceding  inferior  quadruped  organisation.  We  call 
these  millions  men ;  but  they  are  not  yet  men.  Half- 
engaged  in  the  soil,  pawing  to  get  free,  man  needs  all 
the  music  that  can  be  brought  to  disengage  him.  If 
Lore,  red  Love,  with  tears  and  joy;  if  Want  with 
his  scourge ;  if  War  with  his  cannonade ;  if  Christi- 
mnity  with  its  charity ;  if  Trade  with  its  money ;  if 
Art  with  its  portfolios ;  if  Science  with  her  telegraphs 
through  the  deeps  of  space  and  time ;  can  set  his  dull 
nerves  throbbing,  and  by  loud  taps  on  the  tough 
chrysaUs  can  break  its  walls,  and  let  the  now  creature 
emerge  erect  and  free, — make  way,  and  sing  pasan  I 
The  age  of  the  quadruped  is  to  go  out, — the  age  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  heart  is  to  come  in.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  evil  forms  wo  have  known  can 
no  more  be  organised.  Man's  culture  can  spare 
nothing,  wants  all  the  material.  He  is  to  convert  all 
impediments  into  instruments,  all  enemies  into  power. 
The  formidable  mischief  will  only  make  the  more 
useful  slava  And  if  one  shall  read  the  future  of  the 
race  hinted  in  the  organic  efibrt  of  Nature  to  mount 
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and  meliomtfl^  ud  the  eorroapooding  impulu  to  the 
Bettor  in  the  humwii  being,  we  aholl  dare  affirm  Uuit 
there  ia  nothing  he  vill  not  ovorcomo  and  convert^ 
until  at  last  culture  shall  absorb  the  chaoe  and  gehenaa. 
Ho  will  conYDFt  the  Furica  into  Mumm,  and  the  hella 
into  benefit, 
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Grace,  Beauty,  tud  Caprice 

Build  this  golden  portal ; 

Graceful  women,  choaen  men 

Dazzle  erery  mortal :  ' 

Their  sweet  and  lofty  couutouanoa 

His  enchanting  food  ; 

He  need  not  go  to  them,  their  forma 

Beset  his  solitude. 

He  }ooketh  seldom  in  their  face, 

His  eyes  explore  the  ground, 

The  green  grass  is  a  looking-glass 

Whereon  their  traits  are  found. 

Little  he  says  to  them. 

So  dances  his  heart  in  his  breast, 

Their  tranquil  mien  bereaveth  him 

Of  wit,  of  words,  of  rest« 

Too  weak  to  win,  too  fond  to  shun  '^ 

The  tjrrants  of  his  doom, 

The  much-deceived  Endymion 

Slips  behind  a  tomb. 
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The  >ou1  which  anim&tei  Nature  is  not  leu  sigoifi- 
cantl^  published  in  the  figure,  movement,  and  gesture 
of  animated  bodies,  than  in  its  last  vehicle  of  arti- 
culate speech.  /  This  silent  and  subtile  language  is 
Manners;  Tjiti  ifh"^,  but  how^  Life  oxpreaseL  A 
statue  has  no  tongue,  and  needs  none.  Good  tableaux 
do  not  need  declamation.  /Hoture  tells  every  secret 
once.)  Yes,  but  in  man  she  tells  it  oil  the  time,  by 
fonn,  attitude,  gesture,  mien,  face,  and  parts  of  the 
face,  and  by  the  whole  action  of  the  machine.  Hie 
visible  corriogo  or  action  of  the  individual,  as  result- 
ing from  his  organisation  and  his  will  combined,  we 
call  manners.  What  aio  they  but  thought  entering 
the  hands  and  feet,  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
body,  the  speech  and  behaviour  I  _ 

^There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  if 
it  bo  to  boil  on  ogg.  J  Manners  ore  the  happy  ways 
of  doing  things ;  each  once  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of 
love, — now  repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  TiMj 
form  at  last  a  rich  vorTusb,  with  which  the  roatine  of 
life  is  washed,  and  its  details  adorned.  If  they  mn 
superficial,  so  are  the  dew-drops  wbieh  give  sooh  » 


depth  to  tho  morning  mcadova.     Manners  are  vvrf  J 
commuDicable :   men  catch  them  from  each  other. 
Consuelo,  in  the  romance,  boasts  of  the  lessons  ah*  j 
had  given  the  nobles  in  mannerB,  on  the  stage ;  and, 
in  i«al    life,    Talma   taught  Kapoleon    tho   arte   of 
behaviour.     Genius  invents  fino  manners,  which  the 
baron  end  the  baroaess  cop/  very  fast,  and,  by  the   , 
advantage  of  a  palace,  better  the  instruction.     They 
stereotype   the   lesson    they  have    loamed    into 
mode. 

(^Tha  pmnr  ol  maaam  it  incwnti^-m  elemeot 
M  mconceeliMe  h  fire.  Hie  nobilitj  cumot  in  wDf 
J  be  diigmied)  ami  do  more  in  &  republic  or  a 
f  than  in  a  kingdom.  No  man  can  resiat 
their  inflaeace^  There  are  certain  manners  vrhich 
an  learned  in  good  (odety,  of -that  force,  that^  if  a 
pHsoo  have  them,  he  or  ahe  mnat  be  conaidored,  and 
11  emywfaere  welcome,  (bongh  vithoat  beanty,  or 
vealtl^  or  genioL  Oire  a  boy  addren  and  acoom- 
pliihmenta,  and  you  give  him  the  maeteiy  of  palacei . 
and  fortune*  where  he  goeei  Ho  haa  nob  the  tavnble 
of  earning  or  owning  them ;  they  solicit  him  to  enter 
■ad  poaaeM.  We  eend  girla  of  a  timid,  retreating 
diepoeition  to  theboerding-ichool,  to  the  riding-echool, 
to  the  bell'Toom,  or  whereaoever  they  can  come  into 
■ajmuntanGa  and  neameta  of  leading  peraona  of  their 
own  eex ;  where  they  might  learn  addresi,  and  aee  it 
near  at  band.  Hie  power  of  a  woman  of  fashion  to 
load,  and  also  to  daunt  and  repel,  derives  from  their 
belief  that  she  knows  resources  and  behavioun  not 
known  to  them ;  but  when  theee  have  mastered  her 
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Bocret,  thoy  leam  to  confront  heri  and  recover  their 
self-possession. 

Every  day  bears  witness  to  their'  gentle  rule. 
People  who  would  obtrude,  now  do  not  obtrude.  The 
mediocre  circle  learns  to  demand  that  which  belongs 
to  a  high  state  of  nature  or  of  culture.  Your  manners 
are  always  under  examination,  and  by  committees 
little  suspected, — a  police  in  citizens'  clothes, — ^but 
are  awarding  or  denying  you  very  high  prizes  when 
you  least  think  of  it 

We  talk  much  of  utilities, — but  'tis  our  manners 
that  associate  us.  In  hours  of  business,  we  go  to  him 
who  knows,  or  has,  or  does  this  or  that  which  we 
want,  and  we  do  not  let  our  taste  or  feeling  stand  in 
the  way.  But  this  activity  over,  we  return  to  the 
indolent  state,  and  wish  for  those  we  can  be  at  ease 
with ;  those  who  will  go  where  we  go,  whose  manners 
do  not  offend  us,  whose  social  tone  chimes  with  ours. 
When  wo  reflect  on  their  persuasive  and  cheering 
force;  how  they  recommend,  prepare,  and  draw 
people  together;  how,  in  all  clubs,  manners  make 
the  members ;  how  manners  make  the  fortune  of  the 
ambitious  youth ;  that,  for  the  most  part^  his  manners 
marry  him,  and,  for  the  most  part^  he  manies 
manners ;  when  we  think  what  keys  they  are^  and  to 
what  secrets ;  what  high  lessons  and  inspiring  tokens 
of  character  they  convey;  and  what  divination  ia 
required  in  us  for  the  reading  of  this  fine  telegraphy 
we  see  what  range  the  subject  has,  and  what  reUtiona 
to  convenience,  power,  and  beauty. 

Their  first  service  is  very  low, — ^when  they  an  the 


""wiv  monb :  Imt  "ku  the  beginning  of  civility, — to 

'^^^^^  iU|  I  mean,  endurable  to  each  other.    We  prise 

^**^^  for  their  rough^plaatk^  abetergent  force;  to  get 

^^^^le  oeft  of  the  qoadniped  atate;  to  get  them  waahedy 

r^^  >ad  aet  up  on  end;  to  alongh  their  animal 

tJ^-^  ttid  habita;  compel  them  to  be  dean ;  oTerawe 

^*^  ipite  and  meannea%  teach  them  to  atifle  the  baaa^ 

r^  ^icoae  the  generona  ezpreaaion»  and  make  them 

^^^"^  how  much  hqipier  the  generona  behaTioora  arei 

^^^^nd  behaTioor  the  kwa  cannot  reach^  Society  ia 

^^^^Eted  with  mdeb  guicaly  reatlesi^  and  friToloaa 

iriio  prey  npon  the  real^  and  whom  a  public 

eoncentnted  into  good  mannen^  forma  ac> 

by  the  aenae  of  all,  can  reach : — the  contr»- 

and  railera  at  publie  and  private  taUea^  who 

^ike  terrien^  who  conceiTe  itihe  du^  of  a  dog  of 

to  groid  at  any  paaMr4qr»  i^  do  the  honours 

honee  by  barking  him  out  of  eight : — ^I  have 

men  who  neigh  like  a  horse  when  you  contradict 

or  say  something  which  they  do  not  understand : 

^Ji  the  overbold,  who  make  their  own  invitation 

^roor  hearth;  the  persevering  talker,  who  gives 

*T^^^  his  aode^  in  larger  saturating  doses ;  the  pitiers 

,    ^^-liemselves, — a  perilous  class ;  the  frivolous  Asmo- 

^^^^^  who  relies  on  you  to  find  him  in  ropes  of  sand 

^     %wist;  the  monotones;  in  shorty  every  stripe  of 

*^^%irdi^; — these  are   social  inflictions  which  the 

^^^^^^ttrate  cannot  cure  or  defend  you  from,  and 

^^^Sehmust  be  intrusted  to  the  restraining  force  of 

y^^tom,  and  proverbs,  and  familiar  rules  of  behaviour 

^'^^H^nssed  on  young  people  in  their  school-days^ 
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In  the  hotels  on  the  bonks  of  the  Mississippi,  they 
print,  or  used  to  print,  among  the  rules  of  the  house, 
that  "  no  gentleman  can  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
public  table  without  his  coat;"  and  in  the  same 
country,  in  the  pews  of  the  churches,  little  placards 
plead  with  the  worshipper  against  the  fury  of  expec- 
toration. Charles  Dickons  self-sacrificingly  undertook 
the  reformation  of  our  American  manners  in  unspeak- 
able particulars.  I  think  the  lesson  was  not  quite 
lost ;  that  it  held  bad  manners  up,  so  that  the  churls 
could  see  the  deformity.  Unhappily,  the  book  had 
its  own  deformities.  It  ought  not  to  need  to  print  in 
a  reading-room  a  caution  to  strangers  not  to  speak 
loud ;  nor  to  persons  who  look  over  fine  engravings^ 
that  they  should  be  handled  like  cobwebs  and  butter- 
flies' wings;  nor  to  persons  who  look  at  marble 
statues,  that  they  shall  not  smite  them  with  canes. 
But,  even  in  the  perfect  civilisation  of  this  city,  snch 
cautions  are  not  quite  needless  in  the  Athen»um  and 
City  Library. 

(  Manners  are  factitious,  and  grow  out  of  cireom- 
stance  as  well  as  out  of  character.^  If  you  look  at  the 
pictures  of  patricians,  and  of  peasants,  of  different 
periods  and  countries,  you  will  see  how  well  they 
match  the  same  classes  in  our  towna  The  modem'' 
aristocrat  not  only  is  well  drawn  in  Titian's  Venetian 
doges,  and  in  Boman  coins  and  statues,  but  also  in 
the  pictures  which  Commodore  Perry  brought  home 
of  dignitaries  in  Japan.  Broad  lands  and  great 
interests  not  only  arrive  to  such  heads  as  can  manage 
them,  but  form  manners  of  power.    A  keen  eye^  toOb 
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iriU  see  nice  grulationg  of  nnk,  or  eee  in  the  maoDen 
the  degree  of  homiga  the  party  is  wont  to  receive. 
A  prince  who  ta  occuBtomed  every  day  to  bo  courted 
and  deferred  to  by  the  highest  grandees,  acqulrea  « 
corresponding  expccUtion,  and  k  becoming  mode  of 
receiTing  and  replying  to  this  homage. 

There  are  always  exceptional  people  and  modes, 
£ng1i«b  grandees  affect  to  be  farmers.  Clavorhouso 
is  a  fop,  and,  under  the  finish  of  dress,  and  levity  of 
behaviour,  hides  the  terror  of  his  war.  But  Nature 
uid  Destiny  are  honest,  and  never  fail  to  leave  their 
mark,  to  hang  out  a  sign  for  each  and  for  every 
quli^. .  It  U  much  to  conquer  one's  face,  and  per^ 
hMigt  the  imbitioua  youth  thinks  he  has  got  the  wholo 
Mdvt  when  he  bu  leaned  that  disengaged  mannen 
»ra  eommanding.  Dont  be  decdved  by  a  facile 
eztorior.  Tender  men  •otnetimaa  have  strong  wills. 
We  bod,  in  Msseschnsetti,  an  old  statesman,  who  had 
lat  all  bis  life  in  cotirto  and  in  chain  of  state,  without 
OTerooming  an  extreme  irritability  of  face,  voice,  and 
bearing :  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  would  not  serve 
him ;  it  cracked,  it  broke,  it  wheezed,  it  piped ; — little 
eared  he ;  he  know  that  it  had  got  to  pipe,  or  wheese, 
or  Mreech  hi*  argiuneDt  and  hi*  indignation.  When 
he  ut  down,  after  speaking  he  seemed  in  a  sort  of 
£%,  and  held  on  to  his  chair  with  both  bands :  but 
nndomeath  all  this  irritability  was  a  puissant  will, 
firm,  and  advancing,  and  a  memory  in  which  lay  in 
oidor  and  method  like  geologic  sbata  every  &ct  of 
bis  hist(»7,  and  nnder  the  control  of  bis  will 
/  Ifannera  are  partly  fnetitions,  bu^  mainly,  there 
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must  be  capacity  for  culturo  in  the  blood.)  Else  «U 
culture  ia  vain.  The  obstinato  prejudice  in  favour  of 
blood,  which  lies  at  the  baso  of  the  feudal  and  mon- 
archical fabrics  of  the  old  vorld,  has  som«  reason  in 
common  experience.  Every  man, — mathematician, 
artist,  soldier,  or  merchant, — looks  with  eonfidenco 
for  some  traits  and  talents  in  his  own  child,  which  h« 
would  not  dare  to  presume  in  the  child  of  a  stranger. 
The  Orientalists  are  very  orthodox  on  this  point 
"Take  a  thorn-bush,"  said  the  emir  Abdel-Kader, 
"  and  sprinkle  it  for  a  whole  year  with  water ; — it  will 
yield  nothing  but  thorns.  Take  a  date-troe,  leavs  it 
witiiout  culture,  and  it  will  always  produce  datea. 
Nobility  is  the  dato-tree,  and  the  Arab  populace  is  a 
bush  of  thorns." 

CA  niain  fact  in  the  history  of  manners  ia  the 
wonderful  expressiveness  of  the  human  bodyJ  If  it 
were  made  of  glass,  or  of  air,  and  the  thoughts  were 
written  on  steel  tablets  within,  it  could  not  publish 
more  truly  its  moaning  than  now.  Wise  men  read 
very  sharply  all  your  private  history  in  your  look 
and  gait  and  behaviour.  The  whole  economy  of 
nature  is  bent  on  expression.  (The  tell-tale  body  ia 
all  tongues.)  Men  are  like  Qenera  watches  with 
crystal  faces  which  expose  the  whole  movement. 
They  carry  the  liquor  of  life  flowing  up  and  down  in 
those  beautiful  bottles,  and  announcing  to  the  curious 
how  it  is  with  them.  The  face  and  eyes  reveal  what 
the  spirit  is  doing,  how  old  it  is,  what  aims  it  hat. 
The  eyes  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  soul,  or,  through 
how  many  forma  it  has  already  ascended.    It  a~ 
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viol&bes  the  proprieties,  if  wo  say  above  tbo  breath 
here  what  the  confessing  e/cs  do  not  heaiUto  to 
utter  to  every  street  passenger. 

&Iui  cannot  fix  hia  eye  on  the  sun,  and  so  fnr 
secnu  imperfect  In  Siberia,  &  late  traveller  found 
moD  who  could  SCO  tlio  Bat«llitoa  of  Jiipttor  with  tlicir 
nnairaed  eya  In  some  respects  the  animals  excel  us. 
The  birds  have  a  longer  sight,  beside  the  advantogo 
by  iheir  wings  of  a  higher  observatory.  A  cow  can 
bid  her  calf,  by  secret  signal,  probably  of  the  eye,  te 
ran  away,  or  to  lie  down  and  hide  itself.  The 
jockeys  say  of  certain  horses,  that  "they  look  over 
tbo  irhcAo  grotmd."  ITie  out-door  life,  and  htmtiDg, 
«nd  labour,  give  equal  ngoar  to  tho  human  eye.  A 
farmor  looki  out  at  yon  u  strong  as  the  horse ;  hia  eye- 
beam  is  like  the  stroke  of  a  staff  ,An  eye  can  threaten 
bOa  a  loaded  and  levelled  gun,  or  can  insult  like  hiss- 
tog  or  kkldng ;  or,  in  ita  altered  mood,  by  beams  of 
Idn^neM,  it  can  make  the  heart  dance  with  joy. 

^The  eye  obeys  exactly  the  action  of  the  mind.J 
When  a  thought  strikes  us,  the  eyes  fix,  and  remain 
gaaing  at  a  distance;  in  esnmerating  the  names  of 
peraona  or  of  eountriea,  as  France^  Germany,  Spain, 
Turkey,  the  eyes  wink  at  each  new  name.  There  ia 
no  nicety  of  learning  sought  by  the  mind  whioh  the 
eyM  do  not  lie  in  acquiring.  "An  artist,"  eaid 
Michel  Angelo,  "must  have  hia  measuring  tools  not 
in  the  hand,  but  in  the  eye ; "  and  there  is  no  end  to 
the  catalogoe  of  ita  perfotmaacea,  whether  in  indolent 
'  fuko  (that  of  health  and  beauty)  or  in  strained 
Tiaoa  (tlufc  td  art  and  labour). 


Eyes  are  bold  as  Uotu,— roving,  ninoiog,  leaping, 
hero  and  then,  far  and  near.  They  speak  all 
languages.  They  wait  (or  no  introduction ;  they  are 
no  EDgliahmen ;  ask  no  leave  of  ag^  or  rank ;  they 
rospoct  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  neither  learning 
nor  iMwor,  nor  virtue,  nor  sex,  but  intrude,  and  como 
again,  and  go  through  and  through  you,  in  a  roomont 
of  time.  What  inundation  of  life  and  thought  ia 
discharged  from  one  soul  into  another,  through  them  t 
The  glance  is  natural  magic.  The  mysterious  com- 
Ritinication  OGtabltahed  across  a  house  between  two 
entire  strangora,  moves  all  the  springs  of  wonder. 
The  communication  by  the  glance  is  in  the  giooteat 
part  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will  It  is  the 
bodily  symbol  of  identity  of  nature.  We  look  into 
the  eyes  to  know  if  this  other  form  is  another  self, 
and  the  eyes  will  not  lie,  but  make  a  faithful  confession 
what  inhabitant  is  thera  The  revelations  ore  some- 
times terrific  Tito  confession  of  a  low,  usarping 
devil  is  there  madc^  and  the  observer  shall  seem  to 
foci  the  stirring  of  owls,  and  bats,  and  homed  hoofi^ 
where  ho  looked  for  innocence  and  simplid^.  Tie 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  spirit  that  appears  at  th« 
windows  of  the  house  does  at  once  invest  himself  in  r.. 
a  now  form  of  his  own,  to  the  mind  of  the  boholder. 

The  eyes  of  men  converse  as  much  as  their  toogne^ 
with  the  advantage,  that  the  ocular  dialect  needi  no 
dictionary,  but  is  understood  all  the  world  over. 
When  the  eyes  say  one  thing,  and  the  tongue  another, 
a  practised  man  relies  on  the  language  of  the  first. 
4  If  the  man  is  off  his  centre,  the  eyes  show  ib)  Yon 
vol.  V.  I. 
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cut  read  in  thtt  eyes  of  your  companion,  vhether  your 
argument  hiu  him,  though  hu  tongue  wiU  not  co&feu 
it  There  is  ft  look  by  which  a  man  ehowa  he  is 
going  to  aay  ft  good  thing,  and  a  look  when  he  hu 
■aid  it  Vain  and  forgotten  ore  all  tho  fine  oS'ora  and 
offices  of  hospitality,  if  there  is  no  holiday  in  the  eya 
How  many  furtive  inclinatioDB  arowod  by  tho  oyo, 
though  dissembled  by  the  lips  I  One  comes  away 
from  a  company,  in  which,  it  may  easily  happen,  ho 
baa  said  nothing,  and  no  importonl  remark  hu  been 
addressed  to  him,  and  yot,  if  in  sympathy  with  tho 
aodttjf,  h*  shall  not  have  »  sense  of  this  f  aet^  such  a 
•tmm  of  life  has  boon  flowing  into  him,  and  out  from 
lum,  through  the  eyes.  There  are  eyes,  to  be  sure, 
that  giTB  no  more  admission  into  the  man  than  blue- 
berries. Othen  are  liquid  and  deep^ — wells  that  a  man 
might  fall  into ; — othen  are  aggresBiTe  and  deTOuring^ 
•eem  to  call  out  the  police,  take  all  too  much  notice, 
and  reqniie  crowded  ft^udwftys,  and  the  security  of 
minimis,  to  protect  indiriduals  agftinst  thorn.  The 
militaTy  eye  I  ineot,  now  darkly  sparkling  under 
elerical,  now  onder  rostio  brows.  Tis  the  city  of 
lAcodmnon;  'tis  a  stack  of  bayonets,  fliere  ars 
Mking  eyes,  asserting  eyes,  prowling  eyes ;  and  eyes 
fall  of  fate^ — some  of  good,  and  some  of  sinister  omen. 
The  allied  power  to  charm  down  insanity,  or  forodty 
la  beasts,  is  a  power  behind  the  eye.  It  must  be  a 
▼ietory  aduered  in  the  will,  before  it  can  be  signified 
ID  tlie  eycL  Tis  Toiy  certain  that  eacli  man  cairiea  in 
biaejrethe  exactindicationof  his  rank  in  the  immense 
•eala  of  men,  sad  we  are  always  learning  to  read  it> 
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A  complote  man  should  need  no  auxiliarios  to  hU 
personal  presence.  Whoever  looked  on  him  would 
consent  to  his  will,  being  certified  that  his  aims  were 
generous  and  univorsaL  The  reason  why  men  do  not 
obey  us,  is  because  Uiey  see  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 

oiu:  eye. 

If  the  organ  of  sight  is  such  a  vehicle  of  power,  the 
other  features  have  their  owa  A  man  finds  room  in 
the  few  square  inches  of  the  face  for  the  traits  of  all 
his  ancestors;  for  the  expression  of  all  his  history, 
And  his  wants.  The  sculptor,  and  Winckelmann,  and 
Lavater,  >vill  toll  you  how  significant  a  feature  is  the 
nose ;  how  its  forms  express  strength  or  weakness  of 
will,  and  good  or  bad  temper.  The  nose  of  Julius 
Ctesar,  of  Dante,  and  of  Pitt^  suggest  **  the  terrors  of 
the  beak.''  What  refinement,  and  what  limitations, 
the  teeth  betray  1  *' Beware  you  don't  laugh,*  said 
the  wise  mother,  "  for  then  you  show  all  your  faults." 

Balzac  left  in  manuscript  a  chapter,  which  he  called 
*<r/(^orte  de  la  dimarchey^  in  which  he  says:  *'Tbe 
look,  the  voice,  the  respiration,  and  the  attitude  or 
walk,  are  identical.  But^  as  it  has  not  been  given  to 
man,  the  power  to  stand  guard,  at  once^  over  these 
four  difTerant  simultaneous  expressions  of  his  thought,  ^ 
watch  that  one  which  speaks  out  the  truth,  and  you 
will  know  the  whole  man." 

Palaces  interest  us  mainly  in  the  exhibition  of 
manners,  which,  in  the  idle  and  expensive  society 
dwelling  in  them,  are  raised  to  a  high  art  The 
maxim  of  courts  is,  that  manner  is  power.  A  calm 
and  resolute  bearing,  a  polished  speoehi  an 
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ment  of  trifles,  aaH  tho  art  of  hiding  all  uncomfortaljla 
IbcUag,  are  cssontiol  to  the  courtior :  and  Saint  Simon, 
and  Cardinal  da  R«t/,  and  licedoror,  and  on  oncydo- 
pndia  of  Mimoires,  will  instruct  yon,  if  you  viah,  in 
those  potent  sccreta.  Thiu,  it  is  a  point  of  prido 
with  kings  to  remombor  faces  and  namos.  It  is  re- 
ported of  one  princo,  that  his  hoad  had  the  air  of 
leaning  downwards,  in  order  not  to  humble  tho  crowd. 
There  are  people  who  come  in  ever  like  a  child  with 
a  piece  of  good  news.  It  was  said  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  that  he  always  came  down  to  breakfast  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  just  met  with  some  signal 
good  fortune.  Id  "Notrt  Dame,"  the  grandee  took 
hia  place  on  the  daia  with  the  look  of  one  who  is 
thifiting  of  something  elsA  But  we  moit  not  peep 
and  eavesdrop  at  palace  doon  ' 

fine  mannon  need  tiia  lupport  of  fine  manners  in 
othon.  cA  acholar  may  be  a  Toll-brod  man,  or  ho 
may  not)  The  onthusiaat  ii  introduced  to  poliahod 
■cholara  in  sode^,  and  ia  chiUod  and  silencod  by 
finding  himself  not  in  their  doment.  They  all  have 
■omewhat  whidi  he  has  not,  and,  it  seems,  onght  to 
hare.  But  if  he  finds  the  scholar  apart  from  his 
oompanioDS,  it  is  then  the  enthusiast's  turn,  and  the 
■ehoiar  haa  no  dofenes,  bnt  must  deal  on  hi*  terma 
Nov  they  most  fight  the  battle  out  on  their  private 
•trongtha  What  is  the  talent  of  that  character  so 
comnoD,— the  anccosafnl  man  of  the  world, — in  all 
muta,  eenates^  and  drawing  •  rooms  t  Manners : 
aauinen  of  power;  senae  to  see  his  advantage,  and 
awiuHn  np  to  it    See  him  approach  hia  maa    He 
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knows  that  troops  behave  as  they  are  handled  at  first ; 
— that  is  his  cheap  secret ;  just  what  happens  to  ovory 
two  persons  who  meet  on  any  afiair,— one  instantly 
perceives  that  he  has  the  key  of  the  situation,  that  his 
will  comprehends  the  other's  will,  as  the  cat  does  the 
mouse ;  and  he  has  only  to  use  courtesy,  and  furnish 
good-natured  reasons  to  his  victim  to  cover  up  the 
chain,  lest  he  be  shamed  into  resistance. 

The  theatre  in  which  this  science  of  manners  has  a 
formal  importance  is  not  with  us  a  court,  but  dress- 
circles,  wherein,  after  the  close  of  the  day's  business, 
men  and  women  moot  at  leisure,  for  mutual  entertain- 
ment^ in  ornamented  drawing-rooma  Of  eoursci  it 
has  every  variety  of  attraction  and  merit;  but^  to 
earnest  persons,  to  youths  or  nuiidens  who  have  great 
objects  at  heart,  we  cannot  extol  it  highly.  A  well* 
dressed,  talkative  company,  where  each  is  bent  to 
amuse  the  other, — yet  tiio  high-bom  Turk  who  came 
hitlier  fancied  that  every  woman  seemed  to  bo  sufibr* 
ing  for  a  chair ;  that  all  the  talkers  were  brained  and 
exhausted  by  the  deoxygenatod  air :  it  spoiled  tho 
best  persons :  it  put  all  on  stilts.  Yet  hero  are  tho 
secret  biographies  written  and  read.  The  aspect  of 
that  man  is  repulsive ;  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  him** 
The  other  is  irritable,  shy,  and  on  his  guard.  The 
youth  looks  humble  and  manly :  I  choose  him.  Look 
on  this  woman.  There  is  not  beauty,  nor  brilliant 
sayings,  nor  distinguished  power  to  serve  you;  but 
all  see  her  gladly ;  her  whole  air  and  impression  an 
healthful  Here  come  the  sentimentalists,  and  the 
invalids.    Here  is  Elise,  who  caught  cold  in  ooming 
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inUi  the  world,  and  has  always  increased  it  since. 

HeT«  UB  crecp-mooso  nuumarB ;  and  thioyiah  mimnera. 
"Look  ftt  Northcote,"  BAid  Fusoli;  "he  looks  like  > 
n.t  tlut  bos  seen  ft  cftt."  Id  the  shallow  company, 
oauly  excited,  easily  tired,  here  is  the  columsu' 
Bernard :  the  Allcghanies  do  not  express  more  repose 
thsD  his  bch&nour.  Here  are  the  sweet  following 
ejes  of  Cecile ;  it  seemed  always  that  she  demanded 
the  heart.  Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  in  kind 
tbao  tbe  Corinthian  grace  of  Gertrude's  manners,  and 
yet  Blanche,  who  has  no  manners,  has  bettor  manners 
than  she;  for  the  movements  of  Blanche  are  the 
nQiea  of  &  spirit  vbich  is  inffident  for  the  moment^ 
■ad  she  can  afford  to  expren  wery  thought  by  instant 

[Uannari  hare  been  lomevhat  cynically  defined  to 
be  a  contrivance  of  wise  men  to  keep  fools  at  a  dis- 
tanG&)  Fashion  is  abrewd  to  detect  tboee  who  do  aot 
belong  to  her  tnin,  and  nldom  wastes  her  attentiona. 
Society  ia  very  swift  in  its  inatincts,  and,  if  yoo  do 
Dol  belong  to  it,  rensta  and  ineen  at  you ;  or  qnietly 
drops  yoa  llie  firat  weapon  enngoa  tiie  party 
Attacked ;  the  seecmd  is  still  more  effective,  but  is  not 
to  be  resisted,  as  the  date  of  the  transaction  is  not 
auily  found.  People  grow  up  and  grow  old  under 
tbia  infliction,  and  never  suspect  the  truth,  ascribing 
the  aolitade  which  acta  on  tbem  Tory  injurionaly,  to 
any  eaaas  but  the  right  one. 

l^Ilie  bana  of  good  nuumers  is  solf^relianco.)  ^ecoa- 
lify  ii  tht '""  "*  ■"  T'*'"  ■n.agtr  f  "■p'^— "^  Those 
who  ar*  not  ■elt-poaBeaBed,obtnide,  and  pain  ua.   Some 
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men  appear  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  Tmah  caste. 
They  fear  to  offend,  they  bend  and  apologisoi  and 
walk  through  life  with  a  timid  step.  As  we  some- 
times dream  that  we  are  in  a  well-dressed  company 
without  any  coat,  so  Godfrey  acts  ever  as  if  he  suffered 
from  some  mortifying  circumstance.  The  hero  shoold 
find  himself  at  home,  wherever  he  is ;  should  impart 
comfort  by  his  own  security  and  good-nature  to  all 
beholders.  The  hero  is  suffered  to  be  himself.  A 
person  of  strong  mind  comes  to  perceive  that  for  him 
an  immunity  is  secured  so  long  as  he  renders  to  society 
that  service  which  is  native  and  proper  to  him, — an 
immunity  from  all  the  observances,  yea,  and  duties, 
which  society  so  tyrannically  imposes  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  its  members.  "Euripides,''  says  Aspasia,  **ha8 
not  the  fine  manners  of  Sophocles ;  but^" — she  adds 
good-humouredly,  "the  movers  and  masters  of  our 
souls  have  surely  a  right  to  throw  out  their  limbs  as 
carelessly  as  they  please,  on  the  world  thai  belongs  to 
them,  and  before  the  creatures  they  have  animated.*^ 
Manners  require  time,  as  nothing  is  more  vulgar 
than  haste.  Friendship  should  be  surrounded  with 
ceremonies  and  respects,  and  not  crushed  into  comersi 
Friendship  requires  more  time  than  poor  busy  men- 
can  usually  command  Here  comes  to  me  Boland, 
with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  leading  and  inwrapjHng 
him  like  a  divine  cloud  or  holy  ghost  Tk  a  great 
destitution  to  both  that  this  should  not  be  entertained 
with  krge  leisures,  but  contrariwise  should  be  balked 
by  importunate  affairs. 

»  Luidor :  PitrieUi  and  JtgMHa, 


Bat  diTOodh  dot  hntoVM  nnudi,  tb*  imIi^  k 
enr  ahinin^  T^WlmdtokMp  theiejkaf  fmnbraalc* 
Bg  dmag^  uik  imti^  pantieg  of  the  AmO  TIw 
oon  «ill  MMM  to  tha  ■iii£m&  Straag  wiH  and  Inea 
ftnmpOaa  enrpom  old  swiuMn,  tnd  OMto  aowi 
and  Ao  thooght  of  the  praMot  Bonant  hta  a  giwtar 
■nUam  tlm  all  the  past  bi  panons  of  chanstar,  m 
^  do  Bofc  nnark  aMtuHr^  baaaaw  of  tbair  inataa- 
'  taaeomiawri  We  an  ani^iaed  ij  tba  thing  doo^ 
oat  of  an  pow«  to  witA  the  iraj  of  it,  Tat 
aodoDg  ia  man  duBming  than  lo  teeogniaa  the 
gnat  e^le  iriodi  nma  throng  tba  aetioiia  of  audi. 
Faople  nuaqnnado  beforo  na  in  their  forttmea,  titlei, 
officei^  and  connection!,  aa  academic  or  ciTil  president^ 
or  aenatora,  or  profoaaon^  or  great  lawyera,  and  im- 
poaa  at  the  friTolotu,  and  a  good  deal  on  each  other, 
hy  tbeaa  &mea.  At  lout,  it  ia  a  point  of  pmdent 
good  mannen  to  treat  tbeaa  repatationa  tenderly,  aa 
if  they  were  merited.  But  the  aad  realiat  ksowa 
thoaa  fellows  at  a  glance,  and  thej  know  him;  as 
wban  in  Parii  tba  chief  of  tbe  police  entera  a  ball* 
mom,  ao  many  diamonded  pretendera  ibrink  and 
Biake  themwivea  aa  inoonapienona  aa  they  can,  or 
give  him  a  aopplicatiDg  look  as  tbey  pasa.  "  I  bad 
reemred,"  aaid  a  aibyl,  "  I  bad  received  at  birth  the 
fatal  gift  of  penetration:" — and  theae  Casaandras 
•TO  alwaya  bora. 

lUanners  impreaa  as  they  indicate  real  power.}  A 
man  who  ia  anre  of  bia  point,  carries  a  broad  and 
etmtanted  expreaaion,  which  ennybody  reada.  And 
jm  eanaoi  rightly  train  one  to  an  air  and  manner, 
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except  by  making  him  the  kind  of  mu  of  whom 
that  manDer  is  the  natural  oxproesion.  (^Nature  for 
over  puts  a  premium  on  reality.^  What  i«  done  for 
ofTcct,  is  BOon  to  be  done  for  effect ;  what  ia  done  for 
love,  ie  felt  to  be  done  for  love.  A  man  inapirea 
affection  ajid  honour,  because  he  was  not  lying  in 
wait  for  these.  The  things  of  a  man  for  which  w« 
visit  him,  wore  done  in  tho  dark  and  the  cold.  A 
little  integrity  ia  bettor  than  any  career.  So  deep 
ore  the  sources  of  this  snrfaco-action,  that  even  the 
Eizo  of  your  companion  seoma  to  vary  with  his 
froedom  of  thought  Not  only  is  he  larger,  when 
at  case,  and  his  thoughts  generous,  but  everything 
around  him  becomes  variable  with  expression.  No 
caqwnter'a  rule,  no  rod  uid  chain,  will  measure  the 
dimensions  of  any  house  or  bouse-lot:  go  into  the 
houBO :  if  the  proprietor  is  constrained  and  deferring 
'tis  of  no  importance  how  large  his  house,  how 
beautiful  his  grounds, — you  quickly  come  to  the  end 
of  all :  but  if  the  man  is  self-possessed,  happy,  and  at 
home,  his  house  is  deep-founded,  iodofinitely  lai^ 
and  intercEting,  tho  roof  and  dome  buoyant  aa  the 
sky.  Under  tho  humblest  roof,  the  eommoneat  par- 
son in  i)1ain  clothes  sits  there  massive^  choerful,  yet 
fonnidablo  like  the  Egyptian  colossi. 

Neither  Aristotle,  nor  Leibniu^  nor  Juniua,  nor 
Champollion  has  set  down  the  grammar  rules  of  t^w 
dialect,  older  than  Sanscrit;  but  thoy  who  cannot 
yet  read  English,  can  read  this.     Moo  take  eaoh 

other's  measure,  when  thoy  meet  for  the  first  time, 

and  every  time  they  meet     How  do  thqy  get  this 
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npid  knowIc<]ge,  even  before  they  spoak,  of  cacli 
other's  power  and  djspoaitioiu  ?  One  would  say, 
thftt  the  p«r8uanoQ  of  their  speech  is  not  in  what 
they  say,  —  or,  that  men  do  not  convince  by  their 
argument, — but  by  tiieir  personality,  by  who  thejr 
are,  and  what  they  said  and  did  horctofora  A 
man  already  strong  is  listened  to,  and  everything 
he  aay«  it  applauded.  Another  opposes  him  with 
•omid  argument,  but  the  argument  ia  scouted,  until 
by  and  by  it  gets  into  the  mind  of  some  weighty 
person  ;  then  it  begins  to  tell  on  the  community. 

Self-reliance  is  the  basis  of  behaviour,  as  it  ia  the 
gaanntj  that  lbs  poiran  are  not  aquandered  ia  too 
much  demoutoation.  In  this  country,  where  schocd 
edocatioD  is  tuuTerul,  wo  hare  a  anperficial  culture 
and  ft  profuioB  of  reading  and  writing  and  exprea* 
MOO.  We  parade  onr  nobilities  in  poenii  and  oratiotu^ 
Tn»t*»^  of  working  them  up  into  happinen.  Hiere 
ia  ft  whiaper  ont  of  the  agea  to  him  who  can  nnder^ 
■tftod  it, — "  whatever  ia  known  to  thysel/  alone,  baa 
ftlwaya  veiy  great  tb1d&"  There  ia  aome  reaaon  to 
balieve  that,  when  *  mao  does  not  write  his  poetry, 
it  eeeapes  by  other  vents  tbrongh  him,  instead  of  the 
one  Tent  of  writing ;  clings  to  hia  form  and  mannon, 
whilBt  poeta  have  often  nothing  poetical  about  them 
except  their  verses.  Jacobi  said  that  "  when  a  man 
bfts  folly  expressed  his  thouf^t,  he  has  somewhat  less 
n  of  it"  One  would  say,  the  rule  is, — ^What 
a  is  irresistibly  urged  to  say,  helps  him  and  ui.  In 
«zphining  bis  thought  to  others,  bo  explains  it  to  bim* 
•alt :  bnt  when  be  opene  it  lot  show,  it  ewtupts  him. 


/ 
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^Society  ia  tho  stage  <m  which  mannon  are  shown ; 
novels  are  their  litmiftora^  Noveb  are  the  journal  or 
n)cord  of  manners;  and  the  new  importance  of  these 
books  derives  from  the  fact»  that  the  novelist  begins 
to  penetrate  the  surface,  and  treat  this  part  of  life 
more  worthfly.  The  novels  used  to  be  all  alike^  and 
had  a  quite  vulgar  tona  The  noveb  used  to  lead  us 
on  to  a  foolish  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  boj  and 
girl  they  described.  The  boy  was  to  bo  raised  from 
a  humble  to  a  high  position.  Ho  was  in  want  of  a 
wife  and  a  castle,  and  the  object  of  the  story  was  to 
supply  him  with  <me  or  both.  We  watched  sympa- 
thetically, step  by  step,  his  climbing,  until,  at  last^ 
the  point  is  gained,  the  wedding  day  is  fixed,  and  we 
follow  the  gala  procession  home  to  the  castle,  when 
the  doors  are  slammed  in  our  face,  and  the  poor 
reader  is  left  outside  in  the  cold,  not  enriched  by  so 
much  as  an  idea,  or  a  virtuous  impulse. 

But  the  victories  of  character  are  instanti  and 
victories  for  alL  Its  greatness  enlarges  alL  We  are 
fortified  by  every  heroie  anecdote.  The  novels  are 
as  useful  as  Bibles,  if  they  teach  you  the  secret  that 
the  best  of  life  is  conversation,  and  the  greatest  success 
is  confidence,  or  perfect  understanding  between  sineere 
people.  Tis  a  French  definition  of  friendship,  rim 
que  < Weadre,  good  understanding.  The  highest  com- 
pact we  can  make  with  our  fellow  is,— **Let  there  be 
truth  between  us  two  for  evermore."  That  is  the 
charm  in  all  good  novels,  as  it  is  the  charm  in  all 
good  histories,  that  the  heroes  mutually  understand, 
f n»n  the  first,  and  deal  k>yally,  and  with  a  profound 


trust  in  each  other.  It  ia  Bublime  to  foel  and  say  of 
uiother,  I  need  nercr  moot,  or  speak,  or  write  to 
e  need  oot  roinforco  ourselves,  or  send  tokens 
of  romGinbriiiice :  I  rely  on  him  as  on  myaelf :  if  he 
did  thus  or  ihua,  I  know  it  was  right 

b  all  the  ■^orior  pM^  I  ban  met,  I  notJei 
iJMefaM^  tnth  qwlcea  mote  truly,  u  if  smythfaig 
of  oll■^I^lt^icl^  of  iMUoiiBatioi^  had  been  tnioed 
nrqr-  What  have  th^y  to  ecMioeall  What  bara 
thtfytocdiOiitl  Between  Kin^  and  DoUe  panoa^ 
(ben  ie  ahnya  a  quiek  intdl^pnea ;  tbcfy  reeogUM 
at  ai^t,  and  aeet  m  a  heUor  gnnmd  than  the  taletita 
and  akiUi  they  may  chance  to  poweos,  namely,  on 
aincerity  aod  uprightoeaa-LFor,  it  ia  not  what  talents 
or  genius  a  man  haa,  bat  how  he  ii  to  his  talenti,  that 
e(nutitat«8  friendship  and  character.  JTho  man  that 
etanda  by  himael^  the  nmvene  stands  by  him  olstx 
It  ia  related  of  the  monk  Beal(^  that,  being  excomr 
BHuicated  hy  the  Pope,  he  wa^  at  lus  death,  sent  in 
charge  of  an  angel  to  find  a  fit  place  of  suffering  in 
ImII  ;  bat,  iuch  was  the  eloquence  and  good-humour 
of  the  monk,  that  wherever  he  went  he  waa  received 
I^Uidly,  and  civilly  treated,  even  by  the  most  uncivil 
aneela :  and,  when  ho  came  to  discourse  with  them, 
instead  of  contradicting  or  forcing  him,  they  took  hia 
part,  and  adopted  his  mannen :  and  even  good  angels 
eanie  from  far,  to  see  him,  and  take  ap  their  abode 
with  him.  ^e  angel  that  waa  sent  to  find  a  place  of 
tarmiOA  for  him,  attempted  to  remove  him  to  a  worse 
pstt  but  with  no  better  snccess ;  for  such  waa  the  oon- 
taated  ^trit  of  the  monk,  that  he  found  something  to 
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praise  in  every  place  ud  compuiy,  though  in  hell, 
and  made  a  kind  of  heaven  of  it  At  lost  the  eacort- 
ing  angel  returned  with  hia  priaonor  to  thorn  that 
seat  him,  saying  that  no  phlegothon  could  be  found 
that  would  bum  him ;  for  that,  in  whatever  condition, 
Basle  remained  incorrigibly  Basle.  The  legend  n.y» 
his  sentence  was  remitted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
into  hoavon,  and  was  canonised  u  a  saint 

There  is  a  stroke  of  magnanimity  in  the  cotto- 
apondonco  of  Bonaparte  with  his  brother  Joseph, 
when  the  latter  was  King  of  Spain,  and  complained 
that  ho  missed  in  \apoloon's  letters  the  afToctionata 
tone  which  had  marked  thoir  childish  corrospondonca 
"  I  am  sorry,"  replies  Napoloon,  "  you  think  you  shmll 
find  your  brother  again  only  in  the  Elysian  Fielda, 
It  is  natural,  that  at  forty,  he  should  not  feel  towtrds 
you  as  ho  did  at  twelve.  But  his  feelings  towfttde 
you  have  greater  truth  and  strength.  His  friendship 
has  the  features  of  his  mind." 

How  much  we  forgive  to  those  who  yield  ua  tlia 
rare  spectacle  of  heroic  mannen  I  We  will  pardon 
them  the  want  of  books,  of  arts,  and  even  of  tlia 
gentler  virtues.  How  tenaciously  we  remember  tfaoml 
Hero  is  a  lesson  which  I  brought  along  with  ma  in 
boyhood  from  the  Latin  School,  and  which  rank* 
with  the  best  of  Roman  anecdotes.  Marcus  Scannu 
was  accused  by  Quintus  Vurins  Hispanus,  that  be  had 
excited  the  allies  to  take  arms  against  the  Bepitblie. 
But  ho^  full  of  firmness  and  gravity,  defended  himialf 
ID  this  manner:  "Quintus  Varius  Hiipaaus  allegeB 
that  Uarcua  Scaums,  President  of  the  Senate,  exdtad 
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the  iIUbi  to  uiitf :  Huw  Beumi^  Fnudani  el  tlw 
flnnatn.  douM  it  Tbon  ii  no  witaUM.  Wlikli  do 
7«a  bdisra,  Bamuuf  "Vki  mUtii,  Qiiirilmr 
Wboa  bo  hod  nid  tluw  wofdi^  ho  vu  ibiidnd 
hj  th«  MMtUjr  of  the  peopk. 

I  have  nen  nuniwn  that  ouko  o  rimOar  iiaprowlcu 
with  rwTff*"^  beooty ;  tlut  ^to  the  liko  oxhflmtioi^ 
'  ond  nfiiw  vk  liko  thot;  ondi-iii  loamonblo  ozperi' 
■■win.  tlwT'  m  oaiUenljr  better  thea  bou^,  and 
iMolrTt  thot  eapeffltwiH  and  o^.  Bat  thar  moat  be 
BUtfkod  bgr  fine  ptnepHoo,  the  oegneiBtoaeo  with  real 
boontj  They  mint  alw^n  show  aelf-oontrol :  jroo 
■hall  not  be  facfle,  ^Mlogetie,  or  leaky,  bot  king  OTer 
jtKirwon];  and ererjrgeatore  and  action  shall  indicate 
power  ftt  rert.  Thea  Uiey  most  be  inspired  by  the 
good  heart  There  ii  no  beoutifiar  of  complexion,  or 
form,  or  beharionr,  like  the  wiah  to  acatter  joy  and 
not  pain  around  ua.  Tie  good  to  give  a  stranger  a  meal, 
or  a  night's  lodging,  Tis  beUer  to  be  hoai^table 
to  hia  good  meaning  and  though^  and  gire  coniage 
to  ft  omnpanion.  We  most  be  as  courteous  to  a  man 
•s  we  are  to  a  picture,  which  we  are  willing  to 
^▼e  the  adraiUage  of  a  good  light.  Special  precept* 
■TO  not  to  bo  thought  of;  tho  talent  of  well-doing 
I  them  alL  Every  hour  will  ahow  a  duty  as 
it  aa  that  of  my  whim  just  now ;  and  yet  I 
irill  write  it, — that  there  is  one  topic  peremptorily 
forbidden  to  all  well-bred,  to  all  rational  mortals, 
nAiady,  thor  dirtempera,  If  you  have  not  slept^  at  if 
joa  h*To  sleptt  w  if  you  have  headache,  or  sdatiea, 
or  lopn^t  or  thander-atroke^  I  beaeeoh  yon  by  all 
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Tnia  b  he,  who,  failed  hj  fixe. 

Sprung  bkrmlen  np,  rcrrtehed  bj  blowt, 

lie  t«  captirit/  wu  loM, 

But  liiin  110  prieoa-lMn  would  hold : 

Tliougli  they  ledod  liim  in  k  rack, 

Monutain  chaiiu  he  cia  nulock  i 

Thrown  to  tioni  for  their  meat, 

Tlio  crouching  lion  Icisenl  hu  feat  I 

Bound  to  the  il^ke,  no  flunei  ipptlled. 

But  4rchod  o'er  him  mi  honouring  rantt 

Thii  i*  ho  man  mitcall  F*to, 

Tlirculing  dark  way*,  arririiig  late, 

But  «TOT  coming  in  time  to  crown 

Tlio  truth,  and  hurt  WTongiloen  down. 

lis  ia  the  oideat,  and  beat  known, 

Man  noar  than  aught  tliou  call*it  ibj  own. 

Yet,  groetod  in  anothor't  ejet, 

DiacoDcerta  with  glad  aurpriae. 

This  ia  Jore,  who,  deaf  to  prayo*. 

Flood*  with  hleaain^  nnawana. 

Dnw,  if  thou  cuiat,  tho  myitia  line, 

Severing  rightly  hia  from  thine, 

Which  ia  hiunui,  which  dirine. 


Some  of  ray  frionds  havo  complninod,  when  tlio  pro- 
coding  papers  wore  rood,  that  wa  diMUBSod  Fat«^ 
Power,  and  Woalth,  on  too  lov  «  platform;  garo  too 
much  lino  to  tho  evil  Bpirit  of  the  times;  too  maiiy 
cakes  to  Cerberoa;  that  we  ran  Cudworth'a  riak  of 
making,  by  excess  of  candour,  the  argumoBt  of  atheinn 
so  strong,  that  ho  could  not  answer  it  I  have  no 
fears  of  being  forced  in  my  own  despite  to  play,  as 
we  say,  the  devil's  attorney.  I  have  no  infinnity  of 
faith ;  no  beliof  that  it  is  of  mnch  importanc«  what  I 
or  any  man  may  say :  I  am  sure  that  a  certain  troth 
will  be  said  through  me,  though  I  should  bo  dumta^ 
or  though  I  should  try  to  say  the  reverse.  Nor  do 
I  foar  scepticism  for  any  good  eoul.  A  just  thin]cor_ 
will  allow  full  swing  to  his  scepticism.  I  dip  my  pen 
in  tho  blackest  ink,  bocauao  I  am  not  afrud  of  falling 
into  my  ink-pot.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  &  poor 
man  I  know,  who,  when  suicides  abounded,  told  me 
he  darod  not  look  at  his  razor.  We  are  of  different 
opinions  at  different  hours,  but  we  always  may  be  Mid 
to  be  at  heart  on  the  side  of  truth. 
'  I  see  not  why  we  should  give  onnelvae  each 
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sanctified  airs.  If  tha  Divino  Providonco  has  hid 
from  men  neither  disoaso,  nor  dcfonuity,  nor  corrupt 
■ocietj,  but  has  stated  itself  out  in  paasiona,  in  war, 
in  triLde,  in  tho  love  of  power  and  pleasure,  in  hunger 
and  need,  in  tyrannies,  literatures,  and  arts, — let  us 
not  bo  BO  nice  that  we  cannot  write  those  facts  down 
coarsely  as  tbey  stand,  or  doubt  but  there  is  a  counter- 
Btatemonl  as  ponderous,  which  we  can  arrive  at,  and 
which,  being  put,  wilt  make  all  squara  Tho  solar 
system  has  no  anxiety  about  its  reputation,  and  tho 
credit  of  truth  and  honesty  is  as  safe ;  nor  have  I  any 
fear  (hat  a  Keptical  bias  can  be  givsn  by  leaning  hard 
on  the  sidea  of  fate,  of  practical  power,  or  of  tradc^ 
whxb  the  doctrine  of  Faith  cannot  down-weigh.  The 
■treogth  of  that  principle  is  not  measured  in  ounces 
sod  ponnda :  it  tyranniaoa  at  the  centre  of  Nature. 
We  may  well  give  scepticism  as  much  line  as  we  csa 
Tht  qnrit  will  retom,  and  fill  us.  It  drives  the 
driTeia.  It  eomterbalaocei  any  accumulaUona  of- 
power. 

"Hmtmi  Ucdly  fftn  out  blood  a  moral  flow." 

We  an  b<mi  lf^r>l-  ^^  whole  creation  it  mode  of 
books  and  eyes^  (^  bitumen,  of  sticking-plaster,  and 
whether  yoor  community  is  made  in  Jerusalem  or  in 
Cdifomia,  of  saints  or  of  wrecken,  it  coheres  in  a 
periect  ball  Men  as  naturally  make  a  state,  or  a 
ehnrch,  a*  caterpillars  a  web.  If  tbey  were  more 
refined,  it  would  be  lesa  formal,  it  would  be  nerrous, 
tiks  that  of  the  Shakers,  who,  from  long  habit  of 
thinTpng  and  feeling  together,  it  is  said,  are  affected 
ia  the  same  way,  at  the  uune  time,  to  work  and  to 
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play,  and  as  they  go  \rith  perfect  Bympatby  to  tbeir 
tasks  in  the  field  or  shop,  bo  are  they  inclinod  for  a 
ride  or  a  joiimey  at  the  same  instant,  and  tho  horsoe 
come  op  viUi  the  family  carriage  unbospokea  to  tli« 
door. 

Wo  are  bom  bolieviDg.  A  man  boara  beliob,  as 
a.  tree  boars  apples.  A  solf-poiso  holonga  to  every 
prticlo ;  and  a  rectitude  to  every  mind,  and  is  the 
Nemesis  and  protector  of  ovary  socioty.  I  and  my 
neighbours  have  been  bred  in  the  notion,  that,  unless 
wo  come  soon  to  some  good  church, — Calvinism,  or 
Bchmonism,  or  Bonmnism,  or  Mormonism, — there 
irould  be  a  universal  thaw  and  dissolution.  No  Isaiah 
or  Jeremy  has  arrived.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
anarcliy  tJiat  has  followed  in  our  skies.  The  storn 
old  faiths  have  all  pulverised.  Tis  a  vhole  popula- 
tion of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  in  search  of  religiooa 
Tis  OS  flat  anarchy  in  our  ecclesiasUe  realms,  as 
that  which  existed  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  or  which  prevails  now  on  the  slope  of  the  "Rocky 
Mountains  or  Pike's  Peak.  Yet  we  make  shift  to 
live.  Men  are  loyal  Nature  has  solf-poiso  in  all  her 
works;  certain  proportions  in  which  oxygon  and 
ajsoto  combine,  and,  not  loss  a  harmony  in  facultiesT^a 
fitness  in  tho  spring  and  tho  regulator. 

Tlie  declino  of  the  infiuooce  of  Calvin,  or  Fendon, 
or  Wesley,  or  Channin^  need  give  us  no  unoasiDoaa. 
Tho  builder  of  licavon  has  not  so  ill  constmctod  his 
creature  as  that  the  religion,  that  is,  the  public  naturg^ 
should  fall  out :  the  publie  and  the  private  element 
like  north  and  south,  like  inside  sad  outdd^  like 
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ceDtnfugal  Aod  contnpoUl,  adhoros  to  overy  sou),  and 
cannot  bo  subduod,  except  the  soul  is  diaeipated. 
God  buildB  his  temple  in  the  lio&rt  on  the  ruins  of 
chnrches  and  religions. 

In  tho  last  chapters  we  treated  some  particulars 
of  the  question  of  culture.  But  tho  whole  state  of 
man  ia  a  stat«  of  culture  i  and  its  flowering  and  com- 
pletioo  may  be  described  as  Religion,  or  Worship. 
There  b  always  some  religion,  some  hope  and  fear 
extended  into  the  invisible, — from  the  blind  boding 
which  nails  a  liorsc-ehoo  to  tho  mast  or  tho  Uireshold, 
up  to  tho  EOng  of  tho  Elders  in  tho  ApocalypEO.  But 
tha  TsligioD  eumob  liae  above  the  state  of  tlia  votary. 
Heaven  always  bears  some  proportion  to  earth.  The 
god  of  tho  conmbals  will  bo  a  cannibal,  of  the  crusaders 
ft  cnmder,  and  of  the  merchants  a  merchants  In  all 
aget,  wnls  out  of  time,  extraordinary,  prophetic,  are 
bora,  who  ore  rather  rolatod  to  the  system  of  the 
wmld,  than  to  their  particular  age  and  locality. 
TImm  omioiuioe  absolute  traths,  which,  with  what- 
ever reveroncfl  received,  are  speedily  dragged  down 
into  «  nvage  iatorpTetAtio&  The  interior  tribes  of 
oar  Indians,  and  some  of  tho  Facifie  islanders,  flog 
their  gods  when  things  take  an  unfavourable  turn. 
The  Greek  poets  did  not  hesitat«  to  let  loose  their 
petulant  wit  on  their  deities  also.  Loomodon,  in  his 
anger  at  Neptone  and  Apollo,  who  had  built  Troy 
for  him,  and  demanded  their  price,  does  not  hesitate 
to  menace  them  that  he  will  cut  their  ean  off.* 
Among  oar  None  forefathers^  King  Olofs  mode  of 
>  lUad,  Book  zxL  L  4U. 


convertiDg  Eyvind  to  Chrutiuiity  wu  to  put  «  pan 
of  glowing  coals  on  hia  boUy,  wliich  bunt  uimdcr. 
"Wilt  thou  now,  Eyvind,  boliove  in  Chriit!"  asks 
Olaf,  in  excellent  futh.  Another  argument  was  an 
adder  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  reluctant  diadple 
Kand,  who  refused  to  believe. 

Christianity,  in  the  romantic  ages,  lignified  Euro- 
pean culture, — the  grafted  or  meliorated  tree  in  a 
crab  forest  And  to  marry  a  pagan  wife  or  husband, 
was  to  marry  Boost,  and  voluntarily  to  take  a  atop 
backwards  towards  the  baboon. 

"  Ilciigiit  liid  romiiuDt 
A  daughter  both  fniranilgrnt, 
But  *lie  wu  boitheD  Suuina, 
Anil  Vortigoni  Tot  Iotc  Gna 
Her  took  t«  fare  uid  to  wife, 
And  WM  careod  in  all  hia  life ; 
For  ho  let  CliniUan  wed  hwthan. 
And  niixod  oqt  blood  u  flcah  and  roathsn."' 

What  Gothic  mixtures  tho  Christian  oreod  drew  fnnn 
the  pagan  sources,  Richard  of  Devizes's  chronielo  of 
Bichard  L's  crusade,  in  tho  twelfth  centuiy,  may 
allow.  King  Kichard  taunts  God  with  fonaldng  him : 
"  0  lio  1  0  how  aawjlling  should  I  bo  to  forsoko 
thee,  in  so  forlorn  and  dreadful  a  position,  wore  I  thy 
lord  and  advocate,  as  thou  art  mina  In  aooth,  my 
standards  will  in  future  be  despised,  not  through  my 
fault,  but  through  thine ;  in  sooth,  not  through  any 
cowardice  of  my  warfare,  art  thou  thjmel^  my  king 
and  my  God,  conquered,  this  day,  and  not  fiidiord 
thy  vassal"  The  religion  of  the  early  English  poets 
I  Uothsorwonoi. 
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M  aaomloni,  ao  deroofc  ind  lo  blupbamom  in  tlw 
Mm*  Wflftth.    Boofa  H  Ctuacar'a  axtrucdiiuty  ood- 
Ammo  «f  bwm  ad  Mtrtli  in  tlw  |netttn  <tf  Dida 
"  a*  WH  w  bir, 

Thtf  tr  th^  a«d  ttet  bw*H  and  Mrtb*  mad* 
VnoU  hara  « lor*  Sir  bMB^  and  goodaw^ 
AndwoaunlMda,  ttrnth,  and  wwaltowa, 

iniam  abooU  ke  loran  btrt  tUi  lidjr  awMt  I 
Than  a' U  M  waua  te  Urn  kair  ao  ta«at " 

WiUi  thoao  groMnosMi^  m  coaplooentljr  eompnn 
our  own  Uate  and  deeonun.  We  think  and  apoak 
with  mora  tempenmcfl  and  gradation, — but  ia  not 
indifferentiBm  aa  bod  as  ntperstition  T 

Wfl  live  in  a  tnuiaition  period,  when  the  old  bitlu 
which  comforted  nationi,  and  not  (oily  so;  but  nude 
nations,  seem  to  hare  spent  their  force.  I  do  not 
find  the  religions  of  men  at  this  mtnnent  rerjr  credit- 
able to  them,  but  either  childish  and  iorignificant, 
or  nnmanly  and  effominating.  The  fatal  tntit  is  the 
diroree  between  religioQ  and  morality.  Here  arc 
know-nothing  religions,  or  churches  that  proscribe 
int«Uoet ;  soortatory  religions ;  slaTe-holding  and 
aUve4rading  religions ;  and^  even  in  the  decent  popu- 
lations, idolatriea  whoroin  the  whiteness  of  the  ritual 
eovers  scarlet  indolgenca  Ihe  lorer  of  the  old  re- 
ligion complains  that  our  contemporaries,  scholus  aa 
well  as  merchants,  succumb  to  a  great  despair, — ha,ro 
conupted  into  a  timorous  conservatism,  and  boh'eve 
in  nothing.  In  our  large  cities  the  population  is 
godless^  nftterialised, — no  bond,  no  fellow-feeling,  no 
wthnsiMP*-    These  are  not  men,  but  hungorsi  thirsts, 
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fovon,  and  appetites  walking.  How  is  it  i 
manage  to  live  on, — so  aimless  as  they  are  1 
their  peppercorn  aims  are  gained,  it  seems  as  i 
lime  in  their  bones  alone  held  them  together,  au 
any  worthy  purposa  Tliero  is  no  faith  in  tlie 
lectual,  none  in  the  moral  universe.  There  is  fa 
chemistry,  in  meat,  and  wine,  in  wealth,  in  machi 
in  the  steam-engine,  galvanic  battery,  tnrbino-w 
sowing-machines,  and  in  public  opinion,  but  n 
divine  causes.  A  silent  revolution  has  looso< 
tension  of  the  old  religious  sects,  and,  in  place  c 
gravity  and  iK)rmanence  of  tliose  societies  of  opi 
tlioy  run  into  freak  and  extravaganca  In  c 
never  was  such  levity;  witness  the  heathonisi 
Christianity,  the  periodic  "revivals,"  the  Millen 
mathematics,  the  peacock  ritualism,  the  retrogrc 
to  Popery,  the  maundering  of  Mormons,  the  sq 
of  Mesmerism,  the  deliration  of  rappings,  th< 
and  mouse  revelation,  thumps  in  table-drawers 
black  art  The  architecture,  the  music,  the  pr 
partake  of  the  madness :  the  arts  sink  into  shift 
make-believe.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  ap 
ancestors;  the  churches  stagger  backward  to 
mummeries  of  the  dark  ages.  By  the  irrcsii 
maturing  of  the  general  mind,  the  Christian  tradi 
have  lost  their  hold.  The  dogma  of  the  mystic  o 
of  Christ  being  dropped,  and  he  standing  on  his  g 
as  a  moral  teacher,  'tis  impossible  to  maintain  th 
*  )hasis  of  his  personality;  and  it  recedes,  a 
must,  before  the  sublimity  of  the  moral 
this  change^  and  in  the  momentary  absen 
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rolijjioiu  genius  thai  could  otTael  cho  inuncDM 

erioJ  acUvily,  there  is  &  feeling  that  religion  is 

3>    ^Vhcn  Paul  Lorousc  ofTored  his  article  "Dieu" 

-Oie  conductor  of  a  leading   French  joumaj,  he 

£c(i,  "La  qaatioR  de  DUa  manque  d'advaliU."     In 

„  -g.         m^,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  tho  lato  King  of  Naples, 

nc^  ^  boon   a  proverb,  that  he   has  erected  the 

»j^c^^"^^tion  of  God  into  a  system  of  government,"    In 

^j^  ^country,  tho  like  stupefaction  was  in  the  air,  and 

W^-^.^  ]iluTue   "higher  law"  became  a  political  jibe. 

P^^^^^^-t  proof  of  infidelity,  like  tho  toleration  and  pro- 

j^^^^^-^idism  of  slavery  1    What,  like  the  direction  of 

■fl^-^^^^^wion  I     What,  like  the  facility  of  conveniont 

0eki^^^^^^  like  tho  externality  of  churches  that  coca 

p^^^^^^Od  the  roots  of  right  and  wrong,  and  now  have 

(tik^^^^^^^iBd  away  till  they  are  a  speck  of  whitewash  on 

f«.%^^    "^lUl    What  proof  of  sceptidsm  bke  the  base 

)j^^^^    «t  which  the  highest  mental  and  moral  gift*  arc 

e(^^^^^  ^   Let  a  man  attain  the  highest  and  broadest 

Ji^^  '.^*r«  that  any  American  has  possessed,  then  lot  him 

^i:^^^  ^^7  soa-stotm,  railroad  collision,  or  other  accident, 

)ii^-^^     ^U  America  will  acquioaco  that  tlic  best  thing  has 

{K,^    %^nod  to  him ;  tha^  after  the  education  has  gone 

>>»fc^^^    *uch  is  the  expenaivenesi  of  America,  that  the 

gi^,^        use  to  put  a  fine  person  to  is  to  drown  him  to 

^    hisboanL 

^.J^-nothor  scar  of  this  scepticism  is  tho  distrust  in 

1  virtue.     It  is  believed  by  well-dressed  pro- 


^^«n  that  there  is  no  more  virtue  than  thoy  poa- 


V*  £  that  the  solid  portion  of  society  exiats  for  the 
^^*  of  comfort :  that  life  is  an  affair  to  put  somewhat 
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botwoen  tbo  upper  «nd  lowor  nmndtbloa.  How  prompt 
tho  BuggoBtion  of  a  low  motive  I  Certain  patriots  in 
England  dovotod  thonuolvea  for  yean  to  croating  a 
public  opinion  that  ahould  break  down  tho  corn-laws 
and  ottablish  free  trada  "Woll,"  say*  tho  man  in 
theatreet,"Cobdengotastipondontof  it"  Kouutb 
flod  hither  acroBB  tho  ocoan  to  try  if  ho  could  rouoe 
the  Now  World  to  a  sympathy  with  European  liborty. 
"Ay,"  says  Now  York,  "he  mado  a  handsomo  thing 
of  it,  enough  to  make  him  comfortablo  for  life" 

See  wbat  allowance  vice  finds  in  tho  respectable 
and  well-conditJonod  class.  If  a  pickpocket  iotmde 
into  tho  society  of  gentlomon,  they  oxert  what  moral 
forco  thoy  havo,  and  ho  finds  himself  uncomfortable, 
and  glad  to  get  away.  But  if  an  adveatorer  go 
tlirough  all  the  forms,  procnro  himself  to  bo  elected 
to  a  post  of  trust,  as  of  senator,  or  president, — though 
by  tlie  same  arts  as  wo  detest  in  the  hoiuo-thie(— the 
same  gentlemen  who  agree  to  diseountenaneo  the 
private  rogue,  will  bo  forward  to  show  civilities  and 
marks  of  respoct  to  the  public  one :  and  no  amount 
of  ovidonco  of  his  crimes  will  prevent  them  giving  him 
ovations,  complimentary  dinners,  opening  their  own 
houses  to  him,  and  priding  themselves  on  his  acqiulnt- 
aiice.  We  were  not  deceived  by  the  professions  of 
tho  private  adventurer,— the  louder  he  talked  of  hie 
honour,  the  faster  we  counted  our  spoons ;  but  we 
ap])oal  to  the  sanctified  preamble  of  the  mosssgea  and 
proclamations  of  the  publie  sinner,  as  tho  proof  of 
sincerity.  It  must  be  that  they  who  pay  this  homage 
have  said  to  thenuolves,  On  the  whole,  we  dcm't  know 
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.   ,  ^^ii  that  you  call  honesty ; 

with 


.  bird  in  tlio  liond 


a  wclMispo8G<],  good  nort  of  people  are  toticIiiKl 
*-iao  aamo  infidolity,  and  for  bravo,  straight- 
*orD-.**~*^  actjon,  ubo  half-moasuros  and  compromises. 
ful  t«  *^^»il  that  a  little  moasuro  is  a  groat  error,  forgot- 
cbocfcfc^*"^  a  wise  mechanic  nsos  a  sharp  tool,  thoy  go  on 
j^f^f^  *~*€  ^°  ^'^  ™°"  "^  routino.  But  the  oSicial 
jjj^^.  ^^-^  in  nowiso  hol2>  you  in  any  question  of  to-day, 
tw_^^^^*ritiiiit  «ntin)j  tnm  tha  old  da«d  thingK  Only 
—.1^.  ^atn  bolp  in  oooiuol  or  omdoet  who  did  not 
irsi^  ^^  fitf  pledge  to  defend  this  or  that,  but  who 
iaUk   _^,^^]tpointod  by  God  Almighty,  before  Ihoy  caaio 

^^^"^^v  world,  to  stand  for  this  which  thay  uphold. 

tjie  I       *^ai  been  charged  thata  want  of  nncerity  in 

■ocK^rl^^uig  men  U  a  vice  general  throngbont  American 

ofl  ^_^^"-    But  the  mnltitado  of  the  rick  shall  not  make 

Th^^^T^^J  the  existence  of  health.     In  spite  of  our  im- 

0t«^        ^^  and  terrors,  and  "  oniversal  decay  of  roligion," 

m^^^^^c;,  the  moral  sense  reappears  to-day  with  the 

foi^^^     'doming  newness  that  has  been  from  of  old  the 

no     -^,^^'''  (*^  beanty  and  strength.     You  say,  there  is 

th^T^^^igioa  now.    Tis  like  saying  in  rainy  weather, 

nB^T^    is  no  sun,  when  at  that  moment  we  are  wit- 

of     r]^***g  one  of  his  superlative  effects.    Hie  religion 

^v._^^«  cnltiratod  class  now,  to  be  sure,  consists  in  an 

fW^j^«noo  of  acts  and  ongagomenU  which  it  was  odco 

^a/.^*"  roligion  to  issame.     But  this  aToidanco  will 

/^^  spontanoooi  forms  in  their  due  hour.    There  is 

^^'Hndple  which  is  the  basis  of  things,  which  all 

v^4«h  aims  to  sajr,  aad  all  action  to  erolTfl^  a  simple. 


quiot,  undeecribod,  imdoscribablo  pnwenca,  dwelling 
voiy  peacefully  in  tu,  our  rightful  lord ;  wo  are  not 
to  do,  but  to  let  do ;  not  to  work,  but  to  bo  wcvked 
upon ;  and  to  this  homage  thore  ia  a  consoDt  of  all 
thoughtful  and  just  men  in  all  agos  and  condiUona. 
To  this  sentiment  belong  vast  and  suddon  onlargo- 
monls  of  power.  Tis  remarkable  lliat  our  faith  in 
ecstasy  consists  with  total  inexperience  of  iL  It  is  tho 
order  of  the  worid  to  educate  with  accuracy  the  senses 
and  tho  understanding ;  and  tho  enginery  at  work  to 
draw  out  these  powera  in  priority,  no  doubt,  has  its 
office.  But  we  are  never  without  a  hint  that  these 
powers  are  mediate  and  sorvilo,  and  that  we  are  one 
day  to  deal  with  real  being, — ossoncos  with  ossonoes. 
Even  the  fury  of  material  activity  has  aomo  rosulta 
friondly  to  moral  health.  The  energetto  actjon  <rf  the 
times  develops  individualism,  and  tlie  reh'gious  appear 
isolated.  I  esteem  this  a  stop  in  the  right  direction. 
Heaven  deals  with  us  on  no  representative  systom. 
Souls  are  not  saved  in  bundles.  The  Spirit  aaith  to 
tho  man,  "  How  is  it  with  thee  t  thoo  porsonoUy  t  is 
it  well  t  is  it  ill  I"  For  a  great  nature^  it  is  a  happi- 
ness to  escape  a  reUgious  training, — retigion  of  ebor- 
actor  is  so  apt  to  be  invaded.  Boligion  must  always 
bo  a  crab  fruit :  it  cannot  be  grafted  and  keep  its 
wild  beauty.  "I  have  soon,"  said  a  traveller  who 
had  known  tho  eztromos  of  society,  "I  have  toea 
human  nature  in  all  ito  fontu,  it  is  evetywhera  th« 
same,  but  the  wilder  it  is,  the  mon  virtuoui." 

We  say,  tiie  old  forms  of  religion  decay,  and  that 
a  scepticism  devastates  the  oommuaity.    I  do  not 
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of  rr^  ^t  ein  be  enied  or  9lUjtd  by  any  modifioatioii 

Ij^^^^«4«gie  eieed%  imidi  1^ 

j^^^  ^'^^n  for  iaiae  theologjr  ia  motherwit    VargBi 

f^^^^Kidn  and  tradition^  and  obey  your  moral  pe^ 

i^^T^^^M  ai  ihia  hour.    Tbai  whkh  ia  aigiiified  by  tbe 

4i[T^  ^^mmral"  and  **  apintoaly"  ia  alaatixig  eaaenoe^ 

iiP^*  '^ith  whaterer  iUaakMia  we  have  loaded  them, 

ai|^>^^^tainly  bring  baek  tlie  wordi^  age  after  age.  to 

itoT^^  ^iicient  oManingi    I  know  no  worda  that  mean 

g^^^^*dL     In  our  definitional  we  grope  after  the 

by  deaeribing  it  aa  innaiUflL    The  true  mean- 

^kikul  ia  real;  that  law.  which  exeeutea  itaelf, 

worka  without  mean%  and  which  cannot  be 

aa  not  eriatii^g,     Men  talk  of   ^mere 

jy" — wbUk  iamoeh  aa  if  one  ahonldaay,  ''poor 

1^  nobody  to  help  him."    I  fin^^  omni- 

lee  and  the  abni^tineaa  in  the  reaetionof  every 

in  Nature.     I  can  beat  indicate  by  examplea 

reactiona  by  which  every  part  of  Nature  replies 

^^^  pnrpoae  of  the  actor, — ^beneficently  to  the  good, 

y  to  the  bad.    Let  ua  replace  aentimentalism 

^lealism,  and  dare  to  uncover  those  simple  and 

ible  laws  which,  be  they  seen  or  unseen,  pervade 

govern. 

"^very  man  takes  care  that  his  neighbour  shall  not 

him.    But  a  day  cornea  when  he  begins  to  care 

he  do  not  cheat  his  neighbour.    Then  all  goes 

He  has  changed  his  market^cart  into  a  chariot 

^^lie  sun.    What  a  day  dawns,  when  we  have  taken 

^^eart  the  doctrine  of  faith  I  to  prefer,  aa  a  better 

^^stmenti  being  to  doing ;  being  to  seeming ;  logic 
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to  rhythm  and  to  diapUy ;  the  year  to  the  day ;  the 
life  to  the  year;  cluracter  to  porformance ; — and 
have  come  to  know  that  jastice  will  be  done  tu ;  and, 
if  our  geninB  U  slow,  the  tonn  will  be  long. 

Tia  certain  that  worship  itaods  in  aomo  command- 
ing relation  to  the  health  of  man,  and  to  hi>  higheet 
powers,  BO  as  to  be,  in  some  manner,  the  sonrce  of 
intellect.  All  the  groat  agea  have  been  ages  of  beliol 
I  mean,  when  there  was  any  extraordinaiy  power  of 
performance,  when  great  national  movements  began, 
when  arts  appeared,  when  heroes  existed,  when  poenu 
wore  mode,  Uie  human  soul  was  in  oaraost,  ai^  hod 
fixed  its  thoughts  on  spiritual  verities,  with  aa  strict 
a  grasp  as  that  of  the  hands  on  the  sword,  or  tho 
pencil,  or  the  trowel  It  is  true  that  genios  takes  its 
rise  out  of  the  mountains  of  rectitude ;  that  all  beauty 
and  power  which  men  covot,  are  somehow  bom  out 
of  that  alpine  district;  that  any  extraordinary  degree 
of  beauty  in  man  or  woman  involves  a  moral  charm. 
Thus,  I  think,  wo  very  slowly  admit  in  another  man 
a  higher  degree  of  moral  sentiment  than  our  own,— 
a  finer  conscience,  more  impressionable,  or,  which 
marks  minuter  degrees ;  on  ear  to  hear  acnter  notea 
of  right  and  wrong,  than  wo  can.  I  think  we  liston 
suspiciously  and  very  slowly  to  any  evidence  to  that 
point.  But,  once  satisfied  (A  such  superiority,  we  set 
no  limit  to  our  expectation  of  his  genius.  For  such 
persons  are  nearer  to  the  secret  of  Ood  than  otheta ; 
ore  bathed  by  sweeter  waters ;  thoy  hear  notices,  thay 
see  visions,  where  others  arc  vacant  We  baliava 
that  holiness  confers  a  certain  insight,  beoaosa  not  by 
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our  private,  but  by  our  public  forc^  can  we  ihan  ud 
know  the  nature  of  things. 

There  ia  on  iotimato  interdopondenco  of  intellect 
and  morala.  Giren  the  equality  of  two  intellects, — 
which  will  form  the  most  reliable  judgmonta,  the  good, 
or  the  bad  hearted  t  "The  heart  has  its  arguments, 
with  which  the  understanding  is  not  acquainted." 
For  the  hoait  is  at  onco  aware  of  tho  state  of  health 
or  disoaao,  which  ia  tho  controlling  state,  that  is,  of 
Bonity  or  of  insanity,  prior,  of  courao,  to  all  question 
of  the  ingenuity  of  arguments,  tho  amount  of  facts,  or 
the  elegance  of  rhetoric.  So  intimate  ia  this  ollianco 
of  mind  and  heart,  that  talent  unifonnly  aiiiks  witli 
clutnet«r.  The  bias  of  eiron  of  principle  cornea  away 
men  into  perfloiu  oooraeB,  as  soon  aa  their  will  does 
not  ooatrol  their  pasdoa  or  talont  Hence  the  extra- 
ordinaij  blunders,  and  final  wrong  head,  into  which 
nun  apoiled  hj  ambition  usaally  falL  Hence  the 
remedy  for  all  Uondeis,  the  curs  of  blindness,  the 
core  of  crime,  is  lore.  "Aa  much  love,  so  much 
mind,"  said  the  Latin  proverbs  The  auperiority  that 
has  no  superior ;  the  redeemer  and  instructor  of  aouls, 
M  it  ia  their  primal  essence,  is  love. 

Tb*  monU  most  be  the  measure  of  healtiL  If  your 
Vft  is  on  the  eternal,  your  intellect  will  grow,  and 
your  opinions  and  actions  will  have  a  beauty  which 
no  learning  or  combined  adTantages  of  other  men  con 
rivaL  The  moment  of  your  loss  of  faith,  and  accept- 
ance of  the  lucratiTe  standard,  will  be  marked  in  tho 
pMue^  or  solstice  of  genius,  the  soqueat  retrogresnoo, 
and  the  ineritable  loas  of  attntetion  to  other  minds. 
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Tho  Tulgu*  are  aetuible  of  the  change  in  you,  uid  of 
your  descent,  though  they  ckp  yon  on  the  boclc,  and 
congratulate  you  on  yovir  increased  common  sense. 

Out  recent  culture  has  boon  in  natural  scienoe. 
We  havo  learned  the  manners  of  the  sun  and  of  tho 
moon,  of  the  rivers  and  the  nins,  of  the  mineral  and 
elemental  kingdoms,  of  plants  and  animals.  &fan  has 
learned  to  weigh  the  sun,  and  its  weight  neither  losoa 
nor  gains.  The  path  of  a  star,  tho  moment  of  an 
eclipeo,  can  be  determined  to,  the  fraction  of  a  second. 
Well,  to  him  the  book  of  history,  the  book  of  lore, 
the  hires  of  passion,  and  the  commandments  of  duty 
are  opened :  and  the  next  lesson  taught  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  inflezible  law  of  matter  into  th« 
subtile  kingdom  of  will,  and  of  thought ;  that  if,  in 
sidereal  ages,  gravity  and  projection  keep  their  enft, 
and  the  ball  never  loses  its  way  in  its  wild  path  through 
■pace, — a  secroter  gravitation,  a  secretor  projection, 
rule  not  less  tyrannically,  in  human  history,  and  keep 
the  balance  of  power  from  age  to  age  nnbrokea  For, 
though  the  new  element  of  freedom  and  an  iodividiul 
has  been  admitted,  yet  the  primordial  atoms  we  pi»- 
figured  and  predetermined  to  moral  issuos,  are  in 
search  of  justice,  and  ultimate  right  is  done.  ReligioD 
or  worship  is  tho  attitude  of  those  who  see  this  unity, 
intimacy,  and  sincerity;  who  see  that,  against  sJl 
appearances,  the  nature  of  things  works  for  truth  and 
right  for  ever. 

Us  a  short  sight  to  limit  our  faith  in  Iawi  to 
those  of  gravity,  of  chemistry,  of  botany,  and  so  forth. 
Those  laws  do  not  stop  where  our  eyes  lose  them,  but 
VOU  V.  H 
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posh  the  same  gooinotTy  and  cbcmistiy  up  into  the 
invinble  jilane  of  ^oaii  and  rational  life,  so  that,  look 
whero  wo  will,  in  a  boy's  game,  or  in  the  strifes  of  races, 
&  poriect  reaction,  a  porpctual  judgment,  keeps  ■vra.tch 
and  ward.  And  this  appears  in  a  class  of  facts  which 
coDcerns  all  mon,  within  and  above  their  creeds. 

Shallow  mon  believe  in  luck,  believe  in  circum- 
stances :  It  was  somebody's  name,  or  he  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time,  or  it  was  so  then,  and  another 
day  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Strong  men  be- 
lieve in  cause  and  cfToct.  Tho  man  was  bom  to  do 
it,  and  his  father  was  bom  to  bo  the  father  of  him 
and  of  thii  deed,  and,  by  looking  narrowly,  you  shall 
ns  there  vm  no  luck  in  the  matter,  but  it  was  all  a 
problem  in  arithmetic,  or  an  ezporiment  in  chemistry. 
The  curve  of  the  flight  of  the  moth  is  preordained, 
and  all  things  go  by  number,  rule,  and  woighb 

SeeptJcinii  ia  unbelief  in  cause  and  eSect^  A  nun 
does  not  see,  that,  aa  heeatx,  aohe  thioka:  as  he  deals, 
•■>  he  is,  and  ao  he  appears ;  be  does  not  see  that  his 
■on  is  the  son  of  his  thoughts  and  of  hii  actions ;  that 
fortUDM  are  not  exceptions  but  fruits ;  that  relation 
■ad  connection  are  not  somewhere  sad  sometimes,  but 
•verywhore  and  always;  no  miscellany,  bo  exemption, 
no  anomaly, — but  method,  and  an  even  web;  and 
what  comes  out,  that  was  put  in.  As  we  are,  so  we 
do ;  and  as  we  do,  so  ia  it  done  to  us ;  we  are  the 
bailden  of  our  fortunes;  cant  and  lying  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  a  good  which  does  not  belong  to 
oe,  ors^  once  for  aU,  balked  and  vain.  But,  in  the 
boiaan  mind,  this  tie  of  fate  is  made  alive.    The  law 


U  the  basis  of  the  human  mind.  In  na  it  ia  inspire' 
tion ;  out  there  in  Nature  we  see  ita  fotal  strangth. 
Wo  call  it  the  moral  sentimont 

We  owe  to  the  Hindoo  Scriptares  a  dofinitioa  of 
Law,  which  compares  well  with  any  in  onr  Western 
boolcB.  "  Law  it  is,  which  is  without  name,  or  colour, 
or  hands,  or  fcot ;  which  is  smallest  of  the  least,  and 
laigost  of  the  large;  all,  and  knowing  all  things; 
which  hears  without  ears,  sees  without  eyes,  move* 
without  fcot,  and  eoizos  without  hands." 

If  any  rcoJor  tax  mo  ivith  using  vaguo  and 
traditional  phrases,  let  me'suggost  to  him,  by  &  few 
examples,  what  Idnd  of  a  trust  this  is,  and  how  real. 
Let  mo  show  him  that  the  dice  are  loaded ;  that  th« 
colours  are  fast,  bocouse  they  are  tho  native  coloure 
of  the  fleece ;  that  the  globe  ia  a  batteiy,  bocauso 
every  atom  is  a  magnet;  and  that  the  police  and 
sincerity  of  the  Univorso  am  secured  by  God'a  dele- 
gating his  divinity  to  every  particle;  that  there  ia  no 
room  for  hypocrisy,  no  margin  for  choice. 

The  countryman  leaving  hia  native  village^  for  th« 
first  time,  and  going  abroad,  finds  all  his  halnta 
broken  up.  In  a  new  nation  and  language,  hia  aect, 
as  Quaker,  or  Lutheran,  ia  lost  'What  I  it  is  not 
then  necessary  to  the  order  and  existence  of  society  t 
He  misses  this,  and  the  commanding  eye  of  hia  neigh- 
bourhood,  which  held  him  to  doconim.  This  is  the 
peril  of  Now  York,  of  Now  Orleans,  of  London,  of 
Paris,  to  young  men.  But  after  a  little  oxperienca, 
he  makes  the  discovery  that  there  are  so  large  eitieB, 
—none  large  enough  to  hide  in ;  t>mt  the  oeoaon  of 
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action  arc  as  numcroua  and  ua  noar  ia  Pnria,  as  in 
Littleton  or  Fortiond ;  thai  tho  gossip  ia  as  prompt 
and  vengofiiL  Thero  is  no  coiiccalmont,  and,  for  each 
oiTenco,  a  several  vongoance ;  that  reaction,  or  volhing 
for  nothing,  or,  ihingt  an  a»  broad  at  they  are  long,  it 
not  «  rulo  for  Littloton  or  Fortlaod,  but  for  the 
Universe. 

Wc  cannot  spare  the  coarecst  tnunimcnt  of  virtue. 
Wo  are  disgusted  by  gossip ;  yet  it  is  of  importance 
to  keep  tho  angels  in  thoir  propriDtlos.  Tho  smollcsl 
fly  will  draw  blood,  and  gossip  is  a  weapon  impos- 
■ible  to  coielado  from  the  privatMt,  highest,  selectesL 
Nature  eroated  a  police  of  many  ranlo.  Ood  has 
del^atod  himself  to  a  million  deputies.  From  these 
low  oxternal  penaltiei^  the  acale  aacenda.  Next  come 
the  reeonUnents,  tho  fears,  which  injus^ce  calla  out; 
then,  the  false  relations  in  which  the  olTender  ia  put 
to  other  men ;  and  the  reaction  of  his  fault  on  him- 
self, in  the  solitude  and  devastation  of  his  mind. 

You  cannot  hide  any  secret.  If  the  artist  succour 
his  flagging  spirits  by  opium  or  wine,  his  work  will 
chancteriso  itself  as  the  efTect  of  opium  or  wina  If 
yoa  make  a  picture  or  a  statue^  it  sets  the  beholder 
in  that  state  of  mind  you  had  whoa  you  made  it  If 
you  spend  for  show,  on  building,  or  gardening,  or  on 
{^ctorea,  or  oo  equipages,  it  will  so  appear.  We  are 
■11  [^dognomists  and  penetrators  of  character,  and 
things  thnnselves  are  detective.  If  you  follow  the 
suburban  fashion  in  building  a  sumptuous  -  looking 
bouM  for  a  little  money,  it  will  i^pear  to  all  eyes  as 
»  cliei4>  deer  bouse.    There  is  no  privacy  that  cannot 
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bo  ponotratod.  No  secret  con  be  kept  in  the  civilised 
world.  Society  is  »  masked  bull,  whore  eveiy  ono 
hides  his  real  chuncter,  and  reveals  it  by  hidiog.  If 
a  roan  wish  to  conceal  anything  he  carrier  those 
whom  ho  moots  know  that  he  conceals  somewhat,  and 
usually  know  what  ho  conceals.  Is  it  otherwise  it 
there  be  some  belief  or  some  purpose  ho  would  bury 
in  his  breast  T  Tis  as  hard  to  hide  as  fira  He  is  a 
strong  man  who  can  hold  down  his  opinion.  A  man 
cannot  uttor  two  or  threo  sentences,  without  disclo«< 
ing  to  intelligent  cars  precisely  whore  he  stands  in 
life  and  thought,  namely,  whether  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  senses  and  the  understanding,  or,  in  that  of  ideas 
and  imagination,  in  the  realm  of  intuitions  aad  duty. 
Poopio  seem  not  to  see  that  their  opinion  of  the  world 
is  also  a  confeasion  of  character.  We  can  only  see 
what  we  ore,  and  if  we  misbehave  we  suspect  othen. 
Tlio  fame  of  Shakspflaro  or  of  Voltaire,  of  Thomas 
k  Kcmpis,  or  of  Bonaparte,  charocterisos  those  who 
give  it.  As  gas-light  is  found  to  be  the  best  noc- 
turnal police,  so  the  universe  protects  itself  by  pitiless 
piililicity. 

Each  must  bo  armed — not  necessarily  with  musket 
and  pike.  Happy,  if,  seeing  these,  he  can  feel  that 
he  has  better  muskets  and  pikos  in  his  energy  and 
constancy.  To  every  creature  is  his  own  weapon, 
however  skilfully  concealed  from  himself,  a  good 
while.  His  work  is  sword  and  shield.  Let  him 
accuse  none,  lot  him  injure  nono.  The  way  to  mmd 
the  bad  world,  is  to  create  the  right  world.  Hore  is 
a  low  pohtjcal  economy  plotting  to  cut  the  throat «( 
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foreign  competition,  imd  establish  oiir  ovm ; — exclud- 
ing others  by  forco,  or  molciDg  war  on  them ;  or,  by 
cunning  tarifla,  giving  proforonco  to  worse  wares  ot 
out^  But  the  real  and  lusting  victories  are  those  of 
peace,  and  not  of  war.  The  way  to  conquer  the 
foreign  artisan  is,  not  to  kill  him,  but  to  beat  his 
vrorlc  And  the  Crystal  Palaces  and  World  Fairs, 
with  their  committees  and  priKoa  on  alt  kinila  of 
industry,  are  the  result  of  this  feeling.  The  American 
workman  who  strikes  ton  blows  with  his  hammer, 
whilst  the  foroign  workman  only  strikes  one,  is  a* 
really  vanqaislung  that  foreigner,  as  if  the  blows 
were  aimed  at  and  told  on  his  person.  I  look  on  that 
man  as  happy,  who,  when  there  is  question  of  auccestt, 
looks  into  his  work  for  a  reply,  not  into  the  market, 
not  into  opinion,  not  into  patronage.  In  every  variety 
of  human  employment,  in  the  mechanical  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  navigation,  in  farming,  in  legislating, 
there  are  among  the  numbers  who  do  their  task  ]ici-- 
functorily,  as  we  say,  or  just  to  [lOse,  and  as  badly  as 
they  dare, — there  are  the  working-men,  on  whom  the 
burden  of  the  business  falls, — those  who  lovo  work, 
and  love  to  see  it  nghtly  done,  who  finish  their  task 
for  itA  own  sake;  and  the  state  and  the  world  is 
happy,  that  has  the  most  of  such  finishers.  Tlio 
world  will  always  do  justice  at  last  to  such  finishers : 
it  connot  otherwise.  He  who  has  acquired  the  ability, 
may  wait  locuroly  the  occasion  of  making  it  felt  and 
appreciated,  and  know  that  it  will  not  loiter.  Men 
talk  aa  if  victory  were  something  fortunate  Work 
[a   vietoiy.      Wherever   work   is   done,    victory   ia 
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obtainod.  Tlicre  U  no  ehanco,  uid  no  blanln.  You 
want  but  one  Tordict :  if  you  have  your  own,  you  are 
sccuro  of  the  re«ti.  And  yot,  if  witnoasoa  ire  wanted, 
vitncaaci  ue  near.  There  was  novor  a  man  bom  ao 
wise  or  good,  but  one  or  more  companions  came  into 
the  world  with  him,  who  delight  in  his  faculty,  an«l 
report  iL  I  cannot  see  without  awo,  that  no  man 
thinks  alone,  and  no  man  acta  alonc^  but  the  divine 
taacssoni  who  come  up  with  him  into  lifo, — now  under 
one  disguise,  now  under  another, — like  a  police  in 
citixcna'  clothes,  walk  with  him,  step  for  step,  thiongh 
all  the  kingdom  of  time. 

This  reaction,  this  sincerity,  ia  the  property  of  all 
things.  To  moke  our  word  or  act  sublime,  we  must  ' 
make  it  real  It  is  our  system  that  counts,  not  the 
single  word  or  unsupported  action.  Use  what  lan- 
guage you  will,  you  con  neror  say  anything  bub  what 
you  are.  What  I  am,  and  what  I  tliink,  is  convoyed 
to  you,  in  epito  of  my  olTorts  to  hold  it  back.  What 
I  am  has  been  secretly  eonvoyod  from  me  to  another, 
whilst  I  was  vainly  making  up  my  mind  to  tell  him 
it.    Ho  has  heard  from  me  what  I  never  apdc& 

As  men  got  on  in  life,  they  acquire  a  love  for  sin- 
cerity, and  somewhat  less  solicitude  to  be  lulled-  m 
amused.  In  the  progress  of  the  character,  there  it  u 
increasing  faith  in  the  moral  sentiment,  and  a  decreas- 
ing faith  in  propositions.  Young  people  admire 
talents,  and  particular  excelloncea,  As  we  grow  older 
wo  value  total  powen  and  effects,  aa  the  spirit  or 
quality  of  the  man.  Wo  have  another  sigbtt  and  a 
new  standard;  an  insight  which  diar«f[aids  whni  ia 
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done  far  the  eye,  and  piercu  to  the  doer;  an  our 
wbicfa  bears  DOt  what  men  say,  but  honn  wiiat  they 
do  not  say. 

There  tras  a  wise  devout  man,  who  is  called,  in  the 
Cfttholio  Churcli,  St.  Philip  Nori,  of  whom  many 
anecdotes  touching  his  discernment  sad  benevolence 
arc  told  at  Naples  and  Kome.  Among  the  nuns  in  a 
convent  not  far  from  Rome,  one  hod  appeared,  who 
laid  claim  to  certain  rare  gifts  of  inspiration  and  pro- 
phecy, tkod  the  abbess  advised  the  Holy  Father,  at 
Bfime,  of  the  wonderful  powers  shown  by  her  novice. 
The  Pope  did  not  well  know  what  to  make  of  these 
osir  cUhni^  and  Philip  oomtng  ia  from  a  joumoy,  one 
day,  be  consoltod  him.  Philip  andortook  to  visit  the 
nnn,  and  asoertaiD  her  character.  H«  threw  himwlf 
on  hia  miih\  all  tniTel-wiled  as  he  was,  and  hastened 
tbraagh  the  mnd  «ad  mire  to  the  distant  conrent 
He  told  the  abbeaa  the  wiahea  of  hii  Holinen,  and 
begged  her  to  mmmon  the  nnn  withoot  delay.  The 
nun  waa  sent  for,  and,  aa  soon  aa  she  come  into  the 
i^MTtnent,  Philip  stretohod  out  his  log  all  bespattered  . 
with  mid,  and  donrod  her  to  draw  off  bis  boota 
Tbe  young  nun,  who  had  become  the  object  of  much 
Attontion  and  respect,  drew  back  with  anger,  and  re- 
fused the  office:  Philip  ran  out  of  doors,  mounted 
his  nulc^  and  returned  instantly  to  tbe  Pope ;  "  Give 
jotuielf  no  uneasiness,  Holy  Father,  any  longer: 
ben  is  no  niT«cb\  for  here  is  no  humility ," 

We  need  not  much  mind  what  people  please  to  say, 
but  what  they  must  say ;  what  their  natures  say, 
tlioa^  their  bnay,  attiul,  Yankee  nndentandings  try 
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to  hold  buk,  uid  choke  that  word,  and  to  ftrticul&t« 
iomething  different.  If  we  will  ait  quietly,— wh»t 
thoy  ought  to  tay  is  Baid,  with  their  will,  or  against 
Uicir  will  We  do  not  care  for  you,  lot  us  pretend 
what  wo  will : — we  ore  always  looking  through  you  to 
the  dim  dictator  behind  you.  WbUat  your  habit  or 
whim  chatters,  we  civilly  and  impatiently  wait  until 
that  wise  suporior  shall  speak  again.  Eren  children  an 
'  not  deceived  by  the  false  reasons  which  their  pareota 
give  in  answer  to  their  questions,  whether  touching 
natural  facta^  or  nligion,  or  persons.  When  the 
parent,  instead  of  thinking  how  it  really  is,  puts  them 
off  with  a  traditional  or  a  hypocritical  aniwer,  tho 
children  porcoivc  that  it  is  traditjonal  or  bjrpocriticaL 
To  a  sound  constituUon  Uio  defoct  of  another  is  at 
onco  manifest :  and  the  niarka  of  it  are  only  eoncoalod 
from  )u  by  our  own  dislocation.  An  anatomical 
observer  remarks,  that  tho  sympathies  of  tho  choit, 
abdomen,  and  pelvis,  tell  at  last  on  the  face,  and  on 
all  its  features.  Not  only  does  our  beauty  waste,  but 
it  leaves  word  how  it  went  to  waata  Physiognomy 
and  phronology  are  not  now  sciencoe,  but  doclarationa 
of  the  soul  that  it  is  aworo  of  certain  now  aourooa  of 
information.  And  now  sciences  of  broader  eoope~aro 
starting  up  boliind  thosa  And  so  for  ourselves,  it  is 
really  of  little  importance  what  blunders  in  statemant 
we  moke,  so  only  we  moke  no  wilful  departures  from 
the  truth.  How  a  man's  truth  comes  to  mind,  long 
after  we  have  forgotten  all  his  words  1  How  it 
comes  to  us  in  silent  hours,  that  touth  is  our  only 
armour  in  all  passages  of  life  and  death  I     Wit  is 
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chop,  fcjid  Migor  )H  cheap ;  but  if  you  cannot  argiio 
or  UXpUin  yourself  to  iho  other  party,  clc&vo  to  the 
tru^'i  !>giui»t  me,  ogainBt  thoe,  and  you  gain  a  station 
{com  «iiich  you  cannot  be  dislodged.  Tho  other 
paiiy  will  forget  tho  worda  that  you  spoke,  but  tho 
port  you  took  continues  to  plead  for  you. 

Wbj  should  I  haalon  to  solve  every  riddle  which 
iifo  offen  nie  t  I  am  well  ossurod  that  tho  Questioner, 
\irho  brings  mo  so  many  problems,  will  bring  tho 
mnyrcn  tiso  in  due  timo.  Voiy  rich,  very  potent, 
vor7  cliccrful  Giver  that  ho  is,  ho  shall  have  it  all  his 
own  way,  for  me.  Wliy  should  I  give  up  my  thought, 
because  I  cannot  answer  an  objection  to  it  1  Consider 
ooljr,  whether  it  romutu  in  my  life  tho  Bomo  it  waa. 
TbiA  only  whicli  we  haro  within,  can  we  aee  without 
If  we  meet  no  godi,  it  is  becuiae  we  harbour  nona 
If  there  ii  gnndeur  in  you,  you  will  find  grandeur  in 
poitare  and  aweepa  He  only  ii  rightly  immortal,  to 
whom  all  things  are  immortoL  I  have  read  some- 
where, that  none  is  accomplished,  so  long  as  any  are 
incomplete ;  that  the  happinen  of  one  cannot  conaiat 
with  the  misery  of  any  othor. 

^16  Baddbists  say,  **Ko  aeod  will  die:"  overy 
seed  win  grow.  Where  ia  tho  aervico  which  can 
Mcape  ite  roinuncrationt  What  ii  vulgar,  and  tho 
ewenre  of  aQ  vnlgatity,  but  tho  avarice  of  reward  1 
^1a  the  difference  of  artisan  and  artist,  of  talent  and 
gonim,  of  sinner  and  aaint  The  man  whoso  eyoa  aro 
nailed  not  on  the  nature  of  his  act,  but  on  tho  wagoa, 
vhetber  it  bo  money,  or  office,  or  fame, — is  almoat 
•qnally  knr.     He  is  great,  whose  eyes  are  opened  to 
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ICO  that  the  remrd  of  octioni  cannot  ba  oacapod, 
bocaiuo  he  is  trMufonned  into  hii  action,  and  takotli 
its  nature,  vhich  bears  ita  own  fruit,  like  erorj  other 
troc  A  great  man  cannot  be  hindered  of  the  efToct 
of  his  act,  bocause  it  ia  immediate.  The  goniiu  of 
life  is  friendly  to  the  noblo,  and  in  the  dork  brings 
thorn  friends  from  far.  Foar  God,  and  whore  you  go, 
men  shall  think  tlioy  walk  in  hallowed  cathodral^    ' 

And  so  I  look  on  thoso  sontimenta  which  make  the 
glory  of  the  hnman  being,  lovc^  humili^,  faith,  as 
being  also  tho  intimacy  of  Divinity  in  the  atoms ;  and 
tliat,  as  soon  as  tho  man  is  right,  asaurancos  and  pro- 
visions omanato  from  tho  interior  of  his  body  and  his 
mind ;  as,  when  flowers  roach  their  ripeness,  inconao 
exhales  from  them,  and  as  a  beautiful  atmosphere  is 
generated  from  the  planet  by  the  averaged  emanations 
from  all  its  rocks  and  soils. 

Thus  num  is  made  equal  to  every  event  Ho  can 
face  danger  for  tho  right.  A  poor,  tender,  painful 
bo«Iy,  he  can  run  into  flame  or  bnllota  or  pestilence, 
with  duty  for  his  guide.  Ho  fools  the  insurance  of  a 
just  omploymont.  I  am  not  afraid  of  accident,  as  long 
OS  I  am  in  my  plac&  It  is  strange  that  superior 
]>orsons  should  not  feel  that  thoy  have  some  better  re- 
sistance against  cholera,  than  avoiding  groon  poas  and 
salada  Life  is  hardly  rospoctahlo, — is  itt  if  it  boa  no 
generous,  guaranteeing  took,  no  duties  or  affection^ 
that  constitute  a  necessity  of  existing.  Every  nun'* 
task  is  his  lifo-proserver.  The  eonvietion  that  bia 
work  is  dear  to  God  and  cannot  be  spared,  defooda 
him.    The  lightning-rod  that  'iif  ■■w*^  the  dead  oC  Ita 
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Uirf»t  U  hia  body  in  itx  duty.  A  high  aim  roacta  on 
the  metms,  on  tho  days,  on  the  organs  of  the  body. 
A  high  unt  is  cunUve,  aa  well  as  arnica.  "  Nnpolcon," 
■AyB  Goethe,  "  viiited  those  sick  of  tho  plaguo,  in  order 
to  prove  thut  tho  man  who  could  vanquish  fear  could 
vanquish  Uio  pinguo  also ;  and  ho  was  righL  Tis 
incrciiiblo  what  forco  the  will  hiu  in  such  cases:  it 
penctfBtca  tlie  body,  and  puts  it  in  a  slate  of  activity, 
iirhich  repels  all  hurtful  intiucnccs ;  wliilst  fear  invites 
th«ni," 

It  is  related  of  Witliam  of  Orange,  that,  whilst  ho 
^  WM»  besieging  a  town  on  tho  Continent,  a  gentleman 
I  wnt  to  bira  on  public  business  canio  to  hia  camji, 
mod,  learning  that  tho  King  was  boforo  tho  walls  ho 
ventured  to  go  wbcro  he  was.  Ho  found  him  directing 
tho  operation  of  his  gunners,  and,  having  oxplainotl 
his  errand,  and  received  his  answer,  the  King  said, 
**  Do  you  not  Icnow,  sir,  that  every  moment  you  spend 
hcr«  is  at  the  risk  of  your  life  1"  "  I  nin  no  mora  risk," 
replied  the  gentleman,  "  than  your  Majesty,"  "Yes," 
Bftid  tho  King,  "hut  my  duty  brings  me  here,  and 
jronra  does  not"  In  a  few  minutes  a  cannon-ball  fell 
on  the  spot,  and  tho  gonttcman  was  killed. 

Thus  can  the  faithful  student  reverse  oil  the 
warnings  of  his  early  instinct,  under  tho  giudance  of 
A  deeper  inatincL  He  learns  to  welcome  misfortune, 
leoms  that  advoi'sity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  great; 
He  leams  the  greatness  of  humility.  He  shall  work 
in  the  dark,  work  agunst  failure,  pain,  and  ill-will. 
If  he  is  insulted,  ho  can  be  insnited  ;  all  his  afTair  is 
Dol  to  insult.    HafiE  writes — 
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**  At  Uio  last  day,  men  shall  wear 
On  their  heads  the  dust, 
As  ensign  and  as  ornament 
Of  their  lowly  tnift" 

The  moral  oqualisos  all;  enriches,  empowers  all. 
It  is  the  coin  which  buys  all,  and  which  all  find  in 
their  pocket  Under  the  whip  of  the  driver,  the 
slave  shall  feel  his  equality  with  saints  and  horoes. 
In  the  greatest  destitution  and  calamity,  it  surprises 
man  with  a  feeling  of  elasticity  which  makes  nothing 
of  loss. 

I  recall  some  traits  of  a  remarkable  person  whose 
life  and  discourse  betrayed  many  inspirations  of  this 
sentiment  Benedict  was  always  great  in  the  present 
time.  He  had  hoarded  nothing  from  the  past, 
neither  in  his  cabinets,  neither  in  his  memory.  He 
hod  no  designs  on  the  future,  neither  for  what  ho 
should  do  to  men,  nor  for  what  men  should  do  for 
him.  He  said,  ''I  am  never  beaten  until  I  know 
that  I  am  beaten.  I  meet  powerful  brutal  people  to 
whom  I  have  no  skiU  to  reply.  They  think  they 
have  defeated  me.  It  is  so  published  in  society^ 
in  the  journals;  I  am  defeated  in  this  fashion,  in 
all  men's  sights  perhaps  on  a  dozen  different  Unea. 
My  ledger  may  show  that  I  am  in  debt^  cannot  yet 
make  my  ends  meet^  and  vanquish  the  enemy  sa 
My  race  may  not  be  prospering :  we  are  sick,  ugly, 
obscure,  unpopular.  My  children  may  be  worsted. 
I  seem  to  fail  in  my  friends  and  clients^  toa  That 
is  to  say,  in  all  the  encounters  that  have  yet  ohanced, 
I  have  not  been  weaponed  for  that  particular  occamii. 
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and  have  been  histcHcally  bcat«n ;  and  yet,  I  know, 
k11  the  time,  that  I  have  never  been  beat«n ;  hnva 
never  yet  fgught,  shiJI  certainly  light,  when  my 
hour  comoB,  and  aball  beat-"  "  A  man,"  says  ths 
'Vishnu  Sonnn,  "who  having  well  compared  his  own 
strength  or  wcalcncss  with  that  of  others,  after  all 
doth  not  know  the  diScronco,  is  easily  overcome  by 
his  enemies." 

"I  spent,"  he  said,  "ton  monthB  in  the  country. 
Thick-stArred  Orion  waa  my  only  companion.  Whcro- 
Qver  a  •quiircl  or  a  boo  can  go  with  socurity,  I  con 
go.  I  ate  whatever  was  sot  before  me;  I  touched 
ivy  and  dt^prood.  \Vlieti  I  wont  abroad,  I  kept 
ocnnpuy  with  erory  nua  on  the  road,  for  I  knew 
that  my  eril  and  my  good  did  not  come  from  these, 
but  bom  the  S[Hrit,  whose  sorrant  I  wis.  For  I 
Mnild  not  stoop  to  be  »  draunstance,  as  they  did, 
who  put  their  life  into  their  fortune  and  their 
eompaoy.  I  would  not  degrade  mywlf  by  eaaUog 
aboot  in  my  memory  for  a  thought,  nor  by  waiting 
for  one.  If  the  thought  come^  I  would  give  it 
entartainmeuL  It  ahould,  as  it  ought,  go  into  my 
hands  and  feet ;  but  if  it  come  not  spontaneously,  it 
oomm  not  rightly  at  all  If  it  can  spare  me^  I  am 
mm  I  can  spore  ib  It  shall  bo  the  same  with  my 
friends.  I  will  never  woo  ^e  loveliest,  I  will  not 
ask  any  friendship  or  favour.  When  I  como  to  my 
own,  we  shall  both  know  id  Nothing  will  be  to  be 
asked  or  to  be  granted,"  Benedict  went  out  to 
seek  hii  friend,  and  met  him  tm  the  way;  but  he 
■ipnisasil  no  sorprise  at  any  omneidenDoai     On  the 
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other  hand,  if  he  callod  at  tho  door  of  bis  friond,  uid 
be  was  Dol  at  htmui,  he  did  Dot  go  again ;  concliuling 
that  he  had  miainterpreted  tho  intimationa. 

He  had  tho  vhim  not  to  mako  an  apology  to  tJie 
nmo  indiridnal  whom  he  had  wrongod.  For  this,  bo 
nid,  was  a  pioce  of  pcowmal  vanity;  but  he  would 
corroct  his  conduct  in  (hat  respect  in  vhich  he  had 
faulted,  to  tho  next  penon  ho  ahoold  moot  Thus, 
be  said,  universal  justice  was  satisfied. 

Mira  camo  to  ask  what  she  should  do  with  the 
poor  Genesee  woman  who  had  hired  herself  to  work 
for  her,  at  a  shilling  a  day,  and,  now  sickening,  was 
liko  to  be  bedridden  on  hor  hands.  Should  she 
keep  her,  or  should  she  dismiss  hert  But  Benedict 
Kiiil,  "  'n'hy  ask  I  One  thing  will  clear  itself  as  the 
thing  to  bo  done^  and  not  another,  when  the  hour 
comes.  Is  it  a  qnoBtioo,  whether  to  put  hor  into 
the  street  I  Just  as  much  whether  to  thrust  the 
littlo  Jenny  on  your  arm  into  the  streoL  The 
milk  and  meal  you  give  tho  beggar  will  fatten 
Jonny.  Thrust  the  woman  out,  and  you  thrust 
your  babe  out  of  doors,  whether  it  so  seem  to  you 
or  not" 

In  the  Shakei^  so  called,  I  find  one  piece  of  bdie^ 
in  tho  doctrine  which  they  faithfully  hold,  that  en- 
couragos  them  to  open  their  doors  to  eTei7  way&ring 
man  who  proposes  to  come  among  thom ;  for,  they 
say,  tho  Spirit  will  presently  manifest  to  the  *«^n 
himself,  and  to  the  society,  what  manner  td  persoa 
he  is,  and  whether  he  belongs  among  theoL  They  do 
not  receivo  him,  they  do  not  njeet  him.     And  not  ia 
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vain  havo  they  worn  their  clay  coat,  and  drudged  in 
their  iield«,  uid  Bhufflod  iq  thoir  Bruin  dance,  from 
year  to  ye&r,  if  they  H^ve  truly  learned  thus  much 
•w'udom. 

Honour  him  whose  life  is  perpetual  victory;  him, 
who,  by  sympathy  with  the  inviaiblo  and  real,  find« 
■upport  in  labour,  iostend  of  praise;  who  dooe  not 
■hine,  and  would  rather  not>  With  eyes  open,  he 
maket  the  choico  of  virtue,  which  outragea  the 
rirtaous;  of  religion,  which  churches  atop  tlieir  dis- 
Gorda  to  burn  and  exterminate ;  for  the  highest  virtue 
is  always  against  the  law. 

Miracle  coroca  to  tho  miraculous,  not  to  the 
arithmetician.  Talent  and  success  interest  mo  but 
moderately.  The  great  class,  they  who  afToct  our 
imagination,  the  men  who  could  not  moke  their 
hands  meet  around  their  objects,  the  rapt,  the  lost, 
the  fools  of  ideas, — they  suggest  what  they  cannot 
execute.  They  speak  to  tho  ages,  and  are  heard  from 
afar.  The  Spirit  does  not  love  cripples  and  malfor- 
mations. If  there  ever  was  a  good  man,  bo  certain, 
there  was  another,  and  ivill  be  more. 

And  so  in  relation  to  that  future  hour,  that  spectre 
clothed  with  beauty  at  our  curtain  by  night,  at  our 
table  by  day, — the  apprehension,  tho  assurance  Of  a 
coming  change.  The  race  of  mankind  have  always 
offered  at  least  this  implied  thanks  for  the  gift  of 
extstetice, — namely,  tho  terror  of  its  being  takcu 
away;  the  insatiable  curiosity  and  appetite  for  its 
continuation.  The  whole  revelation  that  is  vouch- 
aafed  us  is,  the  gentle  trust,  which,  in  our  experience 
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wo  find,  will  coTor  ilao  with  &owen  the  slopes  of  this 

Of  tmioortality,  tho  soul,  when  well  employed,  U 
incurious.  It  is  BO  well,  thftt  it  is  sure  it  will  bo  wolL 
It  sska  no  questions  of  the  Supremo  Power.  The 
■on  of  Antiochiu  uked  his  fsthor  when  ho  would 
join  bftttlel  "Dost  thou  fear,"  ropliod  the  King, 
"  thftt  thou  only  in  sll  the  snny  wilt  not  hear  the 
tnunpetl"  Tis  a  higher  thing  to  confide,  that,  if 
it  is  best  we  should  lire^  we  shall  live^ — 'tis  higher 
to  have  this  conviction,  than  to  have  the  lease  of 
indefinite  eentories  and  millenniums  and  »oiu. 
Higher  than  the  question  of  oar  durotion  is  the 
question  of  oar  deserving,  Immortality  will  come  to 
such  as  are  fit  for  it,  and  he  who  would  be  a  great 
■oul  in  future^  most  be  a  great  soul  now.  It  is  a 
doctrine  too  great  to  rest  on  any  legend,  that  is,  on 
any  man's  experience  but  our  own.  It  must  bo 
proved,  if  at  all,  from  our  own  activity  and  design% 
which  imply  an  interminable  future  for  their  play. 

What  is  called  religion  effeminates  and  demoral- 
ises. Such  as  you. are,  the  gods  themselves  could 
not  help  you.  Men  m  too  often  unfit  to  live,  from 
their  obvious  inequality  to  their  own  neeessitica,-or, 
they  sufTer  from  politics,  or  bad  noighbouia,  or  from 
Biclcnoss,  and  they  would  gladly  know  that  thoy  wors 
to  bo  dismissed  from  the  duties  of  life.  But  the 
wise  instinct  ask^  "How  will  death  help  theml* 
These  are  not  dismissed  when  they  di&  You  shall 
not  wish  for  death  out  of  pnciUanimi^.  The  wMght 
of  the  UnivetM  ia  pressed  down  aa  the  shoulden  of 
VOL.V.  o 
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each  moral  agent  to  hold  him  to  his  toslc  The  only 
path  of  escape  known  in  all  the  worlds  of  God  is  por- 
formanco.  You  must  do  your  work,  bofora  you  shall 
bo  roleascd.  And  as  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  fact 
respecting  the  government  of  the  Universe,  Marcus 
Aotoninuj  aununod  the  wholo  in  a  word,  "lb  ii 
pleasant  to  die,  if  there  he  gods ;  and  sad  to  live,  if 
there  be  nona" 

And  so  I  think  that  the  last  lesaon  of  life,  the 
choral  aong  which  rises  from  all  elcmenta  and  all  angels, 
is,  a  roluntary  obedience,  a  necessitated  freedom. 
Man  is  made  of  the  samo  atoms  as  the  world  it, 
be  shares  the  same  impresdons,  predispositiona,  and 
doatiny.  When  hia  mind  is  illuminated,  when  his 
heart  is  kind,  be  throws  himself  joyfuUy  into  the 
tablime  order,  and  doea,  with  knowledge^  what  the 
•tones  do  by  structure. 

The  religion  which  is  to  guide  and  fulfil  tbe 
present  and  eoming  ages,  whatever  else  it  be,  must 
bo  intelloctiuL  The  acientiflo  mind  must  hare  a 
faith  which  is  science.  "  Tliere  are  two  things,"  said 
Habomet,  "  which  I  abhor,  tifae  le{trned  in  his  infidoli- 
ties,  and  tbe  foot  io  bis  deTOtiona."  Our  times  are 
impatieDt  of  both,  and  specially  of  the  last  Let  us 
have  nothing  now  which  is  not  its  own  evidence. 
lliere  is  sorely  enough  for  the  heart  and  imagination 
in  tbe  religion  itself.  Let  us  not  be  pestered  with 
MMTtions  and  half-truths,  with  emotions  and  snuffle. 

Than  will  be  a  new  church  founded  on  moral 
■denoe,  at  first  cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  manger 
■^in,  tbe  algebra  and  mathenutics  of  ethical  law, 
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tho  church  of  mon  to  come,  without  shawms,  or  psal* 
tcry,  or  sackbut ;  but  it  will  havo  heavon  and  earth 
for  its  beams  and  rafters;  science  for  symbol  and 
illustration ;  it  will  fast  enough  gather  beauty,  muaic» 
picture,  poetry.    Was  never  stoicism  so  stem  and 
exigent  as  this  shall  be.    It  shall  send  man  home  to 
his  central  solitude,  shame  these  social,  supplicating 
manners,  and  make  him  know  that  much  of  the  time 
he  must  have  himself  to  his  friend.    He  shall  expect 
no  co-operation,  he  shall  walk  with  no  companion. 
The  nameless   Thought^  the  nameless   Power,   the 
Bupcrpersonal  Hearty — ^he  shall  repose  alone  on  that 
Ho  needs  only  his  own  verdict    No.  good  fame  can 
help,  no  bad  fame  can  hurt  him.    The  Laws  are  hia 
consolers,  the  good  Laws  themselves  are  alive,  they 
know  if  he  have  kept  them,  they  animate  him  with 
the  leading  of  great  duty,  and  an  endless  horiaon. 
Honour  and  fortune  exist  to  him  who  always  recog- 
nises the  neighbourhood  of  the  greats  always  feala 
himself  in  the  presence  of  high  cansea 


VII. 
CONSIDERATIONS  BY  THE  "WAY. 


HsAK  what  Brftuli  Uorlin  tmag. 

Of  kteuMt  «je  anil  tnicat  tongiw. 

Sty  Dot,  tho  ctafBfa  who  lint  uriT* 

Uwrp  the  «eftt(  for  which  iM  lirira ; 

Tlw  fonlathgn  thii  Uud  who  fonud 

Fkiled  to  plant  tho  Tantago-ground ; 

Erer  from  one  who  Mmet  to-monow 

Uen  wait  their  good  and  tnith  to  borrow. 

But  wilt  then  measuro  all  thj  toad. 

See  thou  Un  the  lightoit  load. 

Who  has  little,  to  him  who  hu  loa^  can  ipuw. 

And  thou,  Cyndyllan'i  mq  I  beware 

Poaderoua  gold  and  atalTi  to  bear, 

To  falter  ere  thoa  thy  taik  lUIfil,— 

Oolj  the  light-armed  climb  tho  hilL 

The  richest  of  all  lord*  i*  Um, 

And  ruddy  Health  tho  loftisit  Urns. 

LiTa  in  the  annehine,  awim  the  eea. 

Drink  the  wild  air"*  aalubrit; : 

Wlioro  the  itar  Canape  ihine*  in  Uay, 

Shepherd*  are  thankftil,  and  natiooa  gay 

The  maiio  that  can  doepoat  reach. 

And  enre  all  ill,  1*  oordial  apeech : 
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Uuk  thy  trudom  nitli  delight, 
Toj  with  llia  bov,  jot  hit  the  whiU. 
or  ftll  wit'j  UMa,  ths  maia  on* 
la  to  lire  veU  with  who  hu  Dao«, 
dura  to  thioa  acre  ;  the  roond  yvir 
Will  fetch  all  Tniita  and  Tirtnea  htn  t 
Fool  and  foe  majr  hanolee*  roam, 
IiOtmI  and  loren  bida  at  home. 
A  daj  for  toil,  an  hour  for  apcrt. 
But  for  •  friend  ia  Ufa  too  ahort. 
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Although  this  garrulity  of  advising  is  bom  with  vu^ 
I  confess  that  life  is  rather  a  subject  of  wonder  than 
of  didactics.  So  much  fate,  so  much  irresistible 
dictation  from  temperament  and  unknown  inspiration 
enters  into  it^  that  we  doubt  wo  can  say  anything  out 
of  our  own  experience  whereby  to  help  each  othor. 
All  the  professions  are  timid  and  expectant  agenciea. 
The  priest  is  glad  if  his  prayers  or  his  sermon  meet 
the  condition  of  any  soul ;  if  of  two,  if  of  ten,  'tis  a 
signal  success.  But  he  walked  to  the  church  without 
any  assurance  that  he  know  the  distemper,  or  coald 
heal  it  The  physician  prescribes  hesitatingly  out  of 
his  few  resources,  the  same  tonic  or  sedative  to  this 
new  and  peculiar  constitution,  which  he  has  applied 
with  various  success  to  a  hundred  men  beforsi  tt^the 
patient  mends,  he  is  glad  and  surprised.  The  lawyer 
advises  the  client^  and  tells  his  story  to  the  jury,  and 
leaves  it  with  them,  and  is  as  gay  and  as  much  re- 
lieved as  the  client^  if  it  turns  out  that  he  has  a 
verdict  The  judge  weighs  the  arguments^  and  puts 
a  brave  face  on  the  matter,  and,  since  there  must  be 
a  decision,  decides  as  he  can,  and  hopes  he  has  done 
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jiirtiu,  tnd  given  satisfaction  to  the  commum^; 
but  ia  oa]y  an  kdvocato  after  alL  And  bo  is  all  lifo  a 
timid  and  unskilful  spectator.  We  do  what  wo  must, 
uid  call  it  by  the  best  nninoa.  We  like  very  well  to 
be  praised  for  our  action,  but  our  conscience  says, 
"Not  unto  us."  Tis  little  we  can  do  for  each  other. 
Wo  accompany  the  youth  irith  sympathy,  and  mani- 
fold old  sayings  of  the  wise,  to  the  gate  of  the  arena, 
but  'tis  certain  that  not  by  strength  of  ours,  or  of  the 
old  sayings,  but  only  on  strength  of  his  own,  unknown 
to  ua  or  to  any,  he  must  stand  or  fall  That  by 
vbich  a  man  conquers  in  any  pasB&get  »  a  profound 
•ecret  to  every  other  being  in  the  vorld,  and  it  ia 
only  as  he  turns  hit  buk  on  us  and  on  all  men,  and 
dnwa  on  thia  moat  private  wiadom,  that  any  good  can 
eome  to  him.  What  we  have,  therefore,  to  >ay  ot 
life,  ia  rather  description,  or,  if  you  please,  celetva- 
timt,  tlian  available  rulea 

Yet  vigour  is  contagious,  and  whatever  makes  us 
either  think  or  feel  strongly,  adds  to  our  power,  and 
enlarge!  onr  field  of  action.  We  have  a  debt  to 
every  great  boar^  to  eveiy  fine  genius ;  to  those  who 
have  put  life  and  fortune  on  the  cost  of  an  act  of 
jnetice;  to  thoae  who  have  added  new  sciencea;  to 
thoee  who  have  refined  life  by  elegant  pursuits.  Tis 
the  fine  aoula  who  serve  ua,  and  not  what  is  called 
fine  aodety.  Fine  society  ia  only  a  self-protection 
•gainat  the  vulgaritiea  of  the  atreet  and  the  Uvem. 
Him  aodety,  in  the  common  acceptation,  has  neither 
ideaa  nor  aima.  It  rendors  the  aervica  of  a  perfnmeiy, 
or  ft  lamidry,  not  of  a  farm  or  factory.    Tis  an  exdo' 
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Sjda^  Saaik  niii,  "A  tew  jmrda 
(  <K  dknira  tnvdihi[L*  It  is  mi 
■pitTnyit^^  dennm;  ui  >Sur  of  deiD  linen  umI 
eo^hek  of  ^ovMi  cudi^  and  rifgMWW  in  triflM. 
Tbov  >n  acha-  Heuorw  of  nU-mpoct  for  &  mui, 
litan  dw  BomlMr  of  rlwn  ihirti  ha  poti  on  erery  d*^. 
Sodec7  «v1m»  to  bo  ■mifil  I  do  not  wish  to  ba 
uuanL  I  wiik  (iiat  lifo  ahoold  not  In  dicKj:^  bot 
BCteiL  I  vvh  tha  d^p  to  bo  ■■  centaria^  louled, 
£n{^na&  Nov  va  nckoD  ibem  u  bank-dAya,  bjr 
MBUt  tbrix  vbidi  b  to  ba  pud  n^  or  which  we  u«  to 
pftj.  or  raaa  pleuon  vo  uo  to  tarts.  Is  all  ws  hav« 
so  00  to  dnw  tfaa  brath  in,  and  blow  it  oat  again  t 
PurpbjiT's  dafininoB  ia  batter ;  "  Life  ie  that  which 
htMM  natta-  togechv.'  The  babe  in  etina  ii  a 
''t'tic'  '>"«";**  which  the  eDerpee  w«  call  hit,  \ot% 
and  nason,  rtfibtjr  etnam.  Sea  what  a  cowetaiy 
train  of  snxilianea  nun  curiet  with  him,  of  ■»■■'■"■>  i. 
pianct^  «oo«a.  patM,  and  tmpoaderablo  elantanta.  Let 
OS  tain  bta  enda  fmn  tbia  pomp  of  inaan&  IGifr 
bmii  ani.  "■  Why  aboold  w«  feel  oonalTea  to  be  man, 
aaltm  it  be  to  Mccaed  in  arerjrthin^  enoTwheral 
You  BOH  nj  of  nothing  That  u  baieatk  «H  nor  fael 
Out  uTtbing  «n  bo  oat  of  yoor  power.  Nothing  ia 
impoaatbli)  to  tha  man  who  can  wilL  /i  timt  ■■ow 
wrjr  /  Tiat  jA*3  6( .• — tbia  ii  the  only  Uw  of  iiiinwa" 
X^lioervr  said  it,  thia  is  in  tha  light  Itej.  But  this  ia 
iK«  (he  bMM  and  genius  of  tha  men  in  the  stieeL  In 
the  Mneta  wa  grow  cjaicaL  Tha  nten  we  meat  are 
MUM  and  twpid.  The  fineat  wiu  hate  their  aedi- 
»«>k    1Yhat  ((aantitiae  of  biliUei^  ponpai^  innlida, 
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tipeartM,  uitiqiume^  politieiuu,  thierea,  tni  triflen 
of  both  Hzea,  might  be  adTsntageouoly  apftradl 
Maaldnd  dividn  itself  into  two  clusea, — benefacton 
and  tnalofkctora.  The  Mcoiid  dua  ie  raat,  the  first  a 
hiodfoL  A  penoD  Hldom  fall*  dd^  but  the  hy- 
■tutden  are  animated  with  a  faint  bopo  that  he  will 
die : — quantities  of  poor  lires ;  of  distreasing  invalids ; 
of  eases  for  a  gun.  Froolclio  said,  "&fsnkind  are 
ytrj  superficial  and  dastardly :  they  begin  upon  a 
thin^  bu^  meeting  with  a  difficulty,  they  fly  from  it 
discouragod ;  but  they  have  capadtiea,  if  they  would 
employ  thotn."  Shall  wo  then  judge  a  country  by 
the  majority,  or  by  the  minority  1  By  the  minority, 
surely.  Tis  pedantry  to  estimate  nations  by  the 
census,  or  by  square  miles  of  land,  or  other  than  by 
their  importance  to  the  mind  of  the  time. 

Leave  this  hypocritical  pniting  about  the  masses. 
Uasscs  are  rude,  lame,  unmade,  pernicious  in  thoir 
demands  and  influence,  and  need  not  to  be  flattered 
bot  to  be  schooled.  I  wish  not  to  concede  anything 
to  them,  but  to  tame,  drill,  divide,  and  brook  thom 
ap,  and  draw  individuals  out  of  thorn.  The  worst  of 
charity  is,  that  the  lives  you  are  asked  to  preserve  are 
not  worth  preserving.  Masses  I  the  calamity  is  the 
masses.  I  do  not  wish  any  mass  at  all,  but  honest 
men  only,  lovely,  sweety  accomplished  women  only, 
and  no  shovel -handed,  narrow-brained,  gin-drinking 
million  atockingors  or  lazzoroni  at  itlL  If  government 
knew  how,  I  should  like  to  see  it  check,  not  multiply, 
the  population.  NVhen  it  reachee  its  true  law  of  action, 
orery  man  that  is  bom  will  be  hailed  as  essential. 
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Away  with  tihis  hurrah  of  mosaea,  and  let  ua  have 
Uie  conaidorate  vote  of  aingle  men  spoken  on  thoir 
honour  and  their  conacieoce.  In  old  Egypt,  it  waa 
oaUblishcd  law,  that  the  vot«  of  a  prophet  bo  reckoned 
equal  to  a  hundred  handa.  I  think  it  waa  much  uodor- 
estimated.  "Clay  and  clay  difTor  in  dignity,"  as  wo 
(IJKOvor  by  our  preferoncca  every  day.  AVhat  a  vicious 
pi-actico  is  this  of  our  politiciana  at  Washington  pair- 
ing off  I  aa  if  one  num  who  votoa  wrong,  going  away, 
could  excuae  you,  who  mean  to  voto  right,  for  going  ■ 
away;  or,  aa  if  your  presence  did  not  toll  in  moro 
waya  than  in  your  vota  Suppose  the  three  hnndred 
horoos  at  Thormopylm  had.  paired  off  with  three 
hundred  Persians :  would  it  have  been  all  the  same 
.  to  Greece,  and  to  history  t  Napoleon  was  called  by 
his  men  Cent  JHUh.  Add  honesty  to  him,  and  thoy 
might  have  called  him  Hundred  Million. 

Nature  makes  fifty  poor  melons  for  one  tliat  it 
good,  and  shakes  down  a  tree  full  of  gnarlod,  wormy, 
unripe  crabs,  before  you  can  find  a  doion  dessert 
a])ples;  and  she  scatters  nations  of  naked  Indiana, 
and  nationa  of  clothed  Christians,  with  two  or  tliroa 
good  heads  among  them.  Nature  works  very  hard, 
and  only  hits  the  white  once  in  a  million  thrown  ~In 
mankind,  she  is  contented  if  she  yields  one  master  in 
a  contuiy.  The  more  difficulty  there  is  in  creating 
good  men,  the  more  thoy  ore  used  when  they  coiua. 
I  once  counted  in  a  little  neighbourhood,  and  found 
that  every  able-bodied  man  had,  say  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  persons  dependent  on  him  for  materia]  aid,— 
to  whom  be  ia  to  be  for  apooo  and  ju^  for  backer  and 
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uponaor,  fur  uunory  uuil  Iiospitul,  uiid  many  ruiiclioni 
beiido :  nor  doca  it  eoem  to  make  much  dilTerenca 
whether  ho  is  bachelor  or  patriarch :  if  he  do  not 
violently  decline  the  duties  thai  fall  to  him,  this 
Amount  of  helpfulness  will  in  one  way  or  another  ha 
brought  home  to  him.  This  is  the  tax  «-hich  hii 
abilities  pay.  The  good  men  are  employed  for  privaU) 
centres  of  use,  and  for  larger  influence.  All  rovola- 
tioDS,  whether  of  mechanical  or  intellectual  or  moral 
science,  are  made  not  to  communities,  but  to  single 
persons.  AH  the  marked  orents  of  our  day,  all  the 
dtioa,  oil  the  colonisations,  may  be  traced  bock  to 
their  origin  in  a  privat«  brain.  All  the  feats  which 
make  our  civility  wore  the  thoughts  of  a  few  good 
beads. 

Meantime,  this  spawning  productivity  is  not  nox- 
ious or  needless.  You  would  suy,  this  rabble  of 
natioDS  might  be  spared.  But  no,  they  are  all  counted 
and  depended  oil  Fate  keeps  everything  alive  bo 
long  as  the  smallest  thread  of  public  necessity  holds 
it  on  to  the  lre&  The  eoxcomb  and  bully  and  Uiiof 
clasa  are  allowed  as  proletaries,  «very  one  of  their 
Tiees  being  Uie  excess  or  acridity  of  a  virtue.  The 
masi  are  aninuJ,  in  pupilage,  and  near  chimpaDzee. 
But  tlie  units,  whereof  this  mass  is  composed,  are 
neotan,  every  ono  of  which  may  be  grown  to  a  queen- 
beei  The  rule  is,  we  are  used  as  brute  atoms,  until 
wo  think ;  then,  we  use  sU  the  rest  Nature  turns 
■11  UMlfaisaneo  to  good.  Nature  provided  for  real 
Doeds.  No  sane  man  at  last  distrusts  himselt  His 
irrM-mt  is  a  perfect  answer  to  all  sentimental  oavilL 
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IL  M  K  XL*  « "rmcau  inii  2»  xie  precsK  pcopertiet 
~;;U  in  r-A^TimiL  TIuis  m  ar  Ii«re»  m  pfooc  ve 
jKiric  s  >fi  -Zasx  ^ti  jjiTv  Af  z!ood  ri^tt^  and  tiM 
fiau  ssn  i£  r^ris  a  m  3ise»  at  Ca^  Cod  or  Sftadj 

T)  SLj  iisL,  ^  isLpaisT  m  vadceii*  mazM  no 
xauxcs.  311  JKL  irtars  izi  ^m  aoKrvei;  bsy^  BKptjr^  ihax 
i:ti  aa^iictT*  m  mzi^  ^od  Iutb  boc  je(  eoiiM  to 

;^,3Q^'rm^   iil   3116   JUC   £3i7W  ^SeCT  OOCsidCL       Tkoi^  if 

:;iiir  ~i3iiv  j^  31  isi  lEaad  for  ^siesii  aad  for  alL  Bot 
n  ::2tf  ?B>R^  ainmnxCL  ;3ii  ^padzc^isd  i&fieratt  it  rmy 
imaa  3i  Trm^  uii  ;2a»  j«saa6-&fte»  viiiiK  u  makoi 
^21*  iiaiasiisis  if  "sa  worji^  ^  acfiooi  of  horoeii  the 
^upr  it  3Xi&rrT^  xu  prQ^>»cd«  in  eTcvj  ago^  the 
sum  It  w-.sk  Uil  ;2ii  %an  of  jooii  meo.  Tlie  j  find 
uii  \jur3ik&  ^tf  £ti^  ^  ^ovvnunaitiv  tlw  charcfaoii 
II  M  Ji  ill!  :&^rdis  ACii  ;2tf  ^j  oc  tM  dtfriL  And 
▼::»  3um  jui^  sin  uis  ocuczractkn  in  ihdx  timoi^  like 
SiKTUc^  mil  i:s  iuxcctt  fnnj ;  I£kd  Bacon,  with  life- 
l>a;:  ;.iw;m;;..Lr.ra  .  iiks  SnssiiiL  wixh  his  book  *'T1ie 
?^3£w  X  ?cLj . '  Iix»  K I ViitK  wiibL  kia  aatixo  nnd- 
-JT^  Urt  T.w'h^riK  "^TIitfT  vcre  uw  foola  vho  cried 
4&;u&i6  3u^  JVC  viH  nj.*  wroce  tke  Qieraliar  de 
Suiidbn  :c  GrlAs:  "^at^  bat  tke  foola  bare  the 
^Tiaei^  cc  3saL>:rSk  and  \is  that  wkich  *^^>n'iim 
TW<rf:b^M!  fn'w^oauktfwarvitk  them;  veahell 
iM  v«tk«n  UMOL ;  thej  mH  alvajm  be  the  naatete^ 
XheiM^  Mt  be  a  pnctsee  or  a  wmg^  inttodnced, 
*"^^^(fc(r  an  Boc  the  aathort^* 

|ef  thaw  tinMter  £tct%  the  fizit  laaton  ol 
fm  fted  ef  tTiL    Good  ia  a  good  doctor. 
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but  Bad  u  (otnotimes  >  better.  Tis  the  oppnaciou 
of  Waiiam  tlio  NoRDka,  uvage  foroet-lftws,  and  cnub- 
iBg  despotum,  th&t  made  possiblo  the  inepiratioos  of 
Magna  Charla  under  John.  Edward  L  wiinted  moaej', 
vmiea,  caitloi,  uid  u  much  aa  he  could  goL  It  wm 
neceaary  to  call  the  people  together  by  shorter, 
■wiltcr  ways, — and  the  House  of  Cotomona  arose. 
To  obtain  sabsidies,  be  paid  in  privileges.  In  the 
twenly-foHrth  year  of  his  reign,  he  decreed,  "that  no 
tax  ahould  be  levied  without  consent  of  Lords  and 
Commons ;" — which  is  the  basis  of  the  English  Con- 
stitudoa  Plutarch  affirms  that  the  cruel  wars  which 
followed  the  march  of  Aloiandor  introduced  the 
cJTiIitjr,  language^  and  arts  of  Greece  into  the  savage 
East ;  iotrodaeed  marriage ;  bnilt  aevent^  cities ;  and 
united  hostile  nations  under  one  govenunenb  The 
barbarians  who  broke  up  the  Boman  empire  did  not 
arrive  a  day  too  aoen.  Schiller  eaya,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  made  Germany  a  natioa  Bough,  selfish  despots 
serve  men  immensely,  as  Henry  VIU.  in  the  contest 
wiUi  lite  Pope ;  as  the  infatuations  no  less  than  the 
visdon  of  Cromwell ;  as  the  ferocity  of  the  Eostian 
can;  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  French  regicidos  of 
1789.  The  frost  which  kills  the  harvest  of  a  year 
aavea  the  harvests  of  a  century,  by  destroying  the 
weevil  or  the  locast  Wars,  fires,  plagues,  break  up 
immovable  routine^  clear  the  ground  of  rotten  races 
and  dens  of  distemper,  and  open  a  fair  field  to  new 
meiL  There  is  a  tendency  in  things  to  right  them- 
aelvea,  and  the  war  or  revolution  or  bankruptey  that 
altatters  a  rotten  system,  allowa  things  to  take  a  new 
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and  natunl  order.  The  aharpoat  evils  are  bont  into 
that  poriodidty  which  nulEeB  the  errora  of  planets, 
and  tho  foYors  and  distompon  of  mon,  Bolf-limitiii^ 
Katun  is  upheld  by  antBgoiuam.  Passiona,  reaiatance, 
danger,  are  educatora.  Wo  acquire  the  strength  wo 
liAVo  ovorcoma  Without  war,  no  loldior;  without 
oneroica,  no  hero.  The  aun  were  insipid,  if  the  uni- 
verso  were  not  opaque.  And  the  gloiy  of  chantctor 
is  in  affrontiug  the  horrors  of  depravity,  to  draw 
thence  new  nobilitica  of  power:  aa  Art  livoa  and 
thrilla  in  now  use  and  combining  of  contrasts,  and 
mining  into  the  dark  evermore  for  blacker  pita  of 
night.  What  would  painter  do^  or  what  would  poet 
or  eaint,  but  for  crucifixions  and  hells  t  And  ever- 
more in  the  world  is  this  marvellons  balance  of  beauty 
and  disgust,  magnificence  and  rats.  Not  Antoninus^ 
but  a  poor  washerwoman  said,  "The  more  trouble^ 
the  more  lion ;  that's  my  principlo." 

I  do  not  think  veiy  respectfully  of  the  designs  or 
the  doinga  of  the  people  who  went  to  California,  in 
1649.  It  was  a  rush  and  a  scramble  of  needy  adven- 
turera,  and,  in  the  western  country,  a  general  jail- 
dolivery  of  all  the  rowdioa  of  the  riven.  Scmo  of 
thorn  wont  with  honoat  purpoeea,  some  with  very  bad 
ones,  and  all  of  thorn  viUi  the  very  commonplace 
wish  to  find  a  short  way  to  wealth.  But  Nature 
watches  over  all,  and  tarns  Uiis  malfaisanee  to  good. 
California  gota  peopled  and  subdued, — dviliaed  in 
this  immoral  way, — and,  on  this  fiction,  a  real  pros- 
I>ority  is  rooted  and  grown.  Tis  a  doooy-dnck ;  'tis 
tuba  thrown  to  amnae  the  whale ;  bnt  real  dueka^  and 
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whftlea  that  yield  oil,  sre  caught  And  out  of  Sftbino 
np«a,  And  out  of  robbers'  forays,  real  Romea  imd 
their  heroisms  como  in  fulness  of  time. 

In  America  the  geography  is  sublimo,  but  the  men 
ore  not :  the  inventions  ore  excellent,  but  the  invent- 
ora  one  is  somotimcs  uhamod  ot  The  agencies,  by 
which  events  so  grand  aa  the  opening  of  California, 
of  TexAs,  of  Oregon,  &ad  the  junction  of  the  two 
oceans,  are  ofToctccI,  ore  paltry, — coarse  eollishnes)!, 
fraud,  and  conspiracy :  and  most  of  the  great  rcsulte 
of  history  are  brought  about  by  discreditable  moans. 

The  benefaction  derived  in  Illinois,  and  the  great 
WmI,  from  railroads  fa  inestimable,  and  vastly  ex- 
eesding  any  intentional  philanthropy  on  record. 
What  is  the  benefit  done  by  a  good  King  Alfred,  or 
by  a  Howard,  or  Pestoloui,  or  Elizabeth  Fry, '  or 
Florence  Nightingale,  or  any  lover,  leu  or  larger, 
eompared  with  the  involuntary  blessing  wrought  on 
'nations  by  the  selfish  capitalists  who  boilt  the  Illinoii^ 
Michigan,  and  the  network  of  the  Missisrippi  valley 
road^  which  have  evoked  not  only  all  the  wealth  of 
the  soil,  bat  the  energy  of  millioiu  of  men  t  lis  a 
•eotence  of  ancient  wisdom,  "that  God  bangs  the 
gnateit  weights  on  the  smallest  wires." 

What  happens  thus  to  nations,  befalls  every  day  in 
private  honsea  When  the  friends  of  a  gentleman 
bronghtto  his  notice  the  foUiee  of  his  sons,  with  many 
hints  of  their  danger,  he  replied,  that  he  knew  so  much 
mischief  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  had  turned  out  on  the 
whole  so  raccessfully,  that  he  was  not  alaimed  by  the 
dianpation  of  boys;  'twaa  dangerous  water,  but  be 
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thought  they  wonld  soon  touch  bottom,  tnd  theo 
«vrjm  to  the  topi  Thii  is  bold  practice,  uid  there  &re 
maay  failures  to  a  good  escape.  Yet  one  vould  say 
that  a  good  uDdentaodiiig  would  suffice  aa  veil  aa 
moral  Bonsibility  to  keep  one  erect ;  the  gratificotiona 
of  the  passionfl  are  so  quickly  soon  to  be  damaging, 
and, — what  men  like  least, — seriously  lowering  thorn 
in  social  rank.  Then  oU  talent  sinks  with  character. 
"  Omifa  moi,  Terratr  ouxri  a  im  mirite,''  said  Voltaire. 
Wc  soo  those  who  surmount,  by  dint  of  some  egotism 
or  infatuation,  obstacles  from  which  tho  prudent 
recoil  The  right  partisan  is  a  heady  narrow  man, 
who,  because  he  does  not  see  many  things,  soos  some 
one  thing  with  heat  and  exaggeration,  and,  if  he  folia 
among  other  narrow  men,  or  on  objecU  which  have  a 
brief  importance,  as  somo  trade  or  politics  of  the  hour, 
he  prefers  it  to  the  universe^  and  seems  inspired,  and 
a  godsend  to  those  who  wish  to  magnify  the  matter, 
and  carry  a  point  Better,  certainly,  if  we  could 
secure  the  strength  and  fire  which  rude,  passionate 
men  bring  into  society,  quite  clear  of  their  vicea. 
But  who  doroa  draw  oat  the  linchpin  from  the  waggon 
wheel  1  Tis  so  manifest,  that  there  ia  no  moral 
deformity,  but  is  a  good  passion  out  of  place  j  that 
there  is  no  man  who  ia  not  indebted  to  his  foibles ; 
that,  according  to  the  old  oracle,  "  the  Fnriea  are  the 
bonds  of  men;"  that  the  poisons  are  our  principal 
medicines,  which  kill  the  disease,  and  save  the  life. 
In  the  high  prophetic  phras«^  St  aaue*  lh§  vruik  <^ 
rmn  topnute  him,  and  twisU  and  vrenoliea  our  evil  to 
our  good.    Shakapeare  wrote,— 

VOL.  V.  * 
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~TilMi<l.  bMt  men  tn  inoulJeJ  of  tbeir  hulta;" 

S*e*t  oducfttora  and  lawgivers,  and  espoci&Uy 

w»l«  and  leodora  of  colonies,  mainly  rely  on  this 

^<  knd  esteem  men  of  irregular  and  paaaional  force 

I      ^^^t  timber.     A  man  of  tense  and  energy,  the 

head  of  the  Farm  School  in  Boston  harbour,  aoid 

**«,  "I  want  none  of  your  good  boya, — give  me 

1^1      ^^  ones."    And  this  is  the  reason,  I  euppoBo, 

«(^^>    fta  soon  at  tlie  children  are  good,  the  motbora 

^■t        *<*red,  and  think  they  are  going  to  die.    Mira- 

t»--**    •*id,  "  There  are  none  but  men  of  strong  passions 

^^_^  "^lo  of  going  to  greatness ;  none  but  such  capable 

^^      ^anting  the  public  gr«titad&''    Paarion,  though  a 

^       ^^t^alator,  w  a  powerful  apring.    Any  abaorbing 

.«^^^^ni  has  the  effect  to  deliver  from  the  little  coilt 

1:^^^^  ^saraa  ci  every  day :  'tis  the  heat  which  sets  our 

^^^^^u  atomi  spinning  overcomee  the  friction  of  cron- 

>.-■%.  Ihreahold^  and  first  addresses  in  society,  and 

•■^^^^  us  a  good  start  and  speed,  easy  to  con^ue 

%'^J^^^  (mca  it  is  begun.    In  short,  Uiere  is  no  man 

u^^  ii  not  at  some  time  indebted  to  his  vices,  aa  no 

^^^t  that  ia  not  fed  from  manures.    We  only  insist 

^^  the  man  meliorate,  and  that  the  plant  grow  up- 

^^^  tad  convert  the  base  into  the  better  nature. 

The  wise  workman  will  not  regret  the  poverty  or 

^  tolitode  which  brought  out  his  working  talents. 

^s  youth  ia  chamed  with  the  fine  air  and  accom- 

pliibmenta  of  the  children  of  fortune.    But  all  great 

am  come  out  of  the  middle  classes.     1i»  better  for 

tlw  head ;  'tis  better  for  the  heart    Marcus  Antoninus 

i^y%  tbat  Pronto  told  him  "Uuit  the  so-called  high 
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born  are  for  the  moit  put  hwrdeu ;"  whilst  nothing 
ia  BO  indicative  of  deepest  culture  u  s  tender  con- 
■idoration  of  the  ignorant  Charles  Junes  Fox  ssid 
irf  Eogland,  "  The  history  of  this  country  prores,  tbmt 
wa  sre  DOt  to  expect  from  men  in  sffluent  droum- 
itances  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  exertion  without 
which  the  House  of  Commons  would  lose  ito  greatest 
force  and  weight  Human  nature  is  prone  to  indul- 
gence, and  the  most  meritorious  public  services  b*ve 
alwsyi  been  porfonoed  by  persons  in  a  condition  of 
life  removed  from  opulence."  And  yet  what  we  ask 
daily,  is  to  be  conventional.  Supply,  most  kind  godal 
this  defect  in  my  address,  in  my  fonn,  in  my  fortunes^ 
which  puts  mo  a  little  out  of  the  ring :  supply  it,  an  A.  j 
let  me  he  like  the  rest  whom  I  admire,  and  on  gooA.  J 
terms  with  them.  But  the  wise  gods  say,  No,  w^  ^ 
have  bettor  things  for  thea  By  humiliaUona,  by  ^^ 
defeats,  by  loss  of  sympathy,  hy  gulfs  of  disparity,  .■ 
loam  a  wider  truth  and  humanity  than  that  of  a  fine  ' 
gentloman.  A  Fifth-Avenue  landlord,  a  West-End 
householder,  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man:  and, 
though  good  hearts  and  sound  minds  are  of  no  condi- 
tion, yet  he  who  is  to  be  wise  for  many  must  not  be 
protected.  Ho  must  know  the  huts  whore  poor  men 
lie,  and  tho  chores  which  poor  men  do.  The  first- 
class  minds,  j&op,  Socrates,  Cervantes,  Shokspeare, 
Franklin,  had  the  poor  man's  fooling  and  mortific*- 
tion.  A  rich  man  was  never  insulted  in  his  lifo:  but 
this  man  must  be  stung.  A  rich  man  was  naror  in 
danger  from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  war,  or  ruffian^  and 
you  can  see  ho  was  not,  from  the  moderation  (rf  hir 
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Ti»  a  fatal  disiulvantAgo  to  bo  cockorod, 

loo  much  caka     \Vliat  tests  of  manhood  e 

idt    T&ko  him  out  of  his  protections.     Ho 

Ikook'kccpcr ;  or  ho  is  a  shrowd  advisor  in 

ca  ofiico :  perhaps  ho  could  pass  a  coUegi 

^^lon,  and  take  his  dcgroos :  perhaps  be  can 

^^Ounscl  in  a  court  of  law.    Now  plant  him  d 

^  &    farmers,  firemen,  Indians,  and  emigrants. 

S    on  him :  sot  a  highwayman  on  him :  try 

^  «otine  of  mobs :  lend  him  to  Kuiaai^  to  F 

^    %o  Oregon:  and,  if  he  hare  tme  faculty, 

^  "^^  the  element  he  wants,  and  h«  will  come 

"^^th  broader  wisdom  and  manly  power.    ^ 

Coirantos,  Rognard,  have  been  taken  by 

^  Inft  for  dead,  sold  for  alaviw,  and  know 

^^^«  of  human  life. 

times  hare  a  acientifio  valua     These  are  c 

Ck     "^^    ^  good  learner  wonld  not  miss.    As  we  go  gli 

•"i^^     '^^*»«uil  Hall,  to  be  played  upon  by  tlie  sto 

^  C^^^*  *D<1  strong  fingers  of  enragod  patriotism,  a 

«>t    »^^^*^^  pereocution,  dvil  war,  national  bankrup 

'\*:^^^_**'*'<ilation,  more  rich  in  the  central  tones  I 

itt»^^^**4  years  of  prosperity.     What  had  been,  < 

^^^j^     ^^ur  memory,  solid  continent,  yawns  apart, 

^^Q.  ^^*«a  ita  composition   and  genesis.      We   l< 

^^^:^  the  morning  after  the  earthquake^  on  ghi 

J^^Xioj  of  cloven  mountains,  upheaved  plains, 

^*^  bed  of  the  sea. 

^T^  'knr  life  and  cultore,  everything  ia  worked 

^.    ^^^knes  in  use, — passion,  war,  revolt,  bankruf 

^^^^  \im,  folly  and  blunders,  insult,  ennui,  and 
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company.  Nature  ii  a  rag-morchant,  who  works  up 
every  shred  and  ort  and  ond  into  new  erottiona ;  liko 
ft  good  chemist,  whom  I  found,  tho  other  day,  in  bis 
laboratory,  converting  his  old  ahirts  into  pun  whito 
sii'ttr.  Life  is  a  boundloss  privilogo,  and  when  you  pay 
for  your  ticket,  and  get  into  the  car,  you  have  no  guess 
what  good  company  you  shall  find  thora  You  buy 
rauch  that  is  not  rendered  in  th«  bilL  Uon  ochiovo  a  cor- 
loin  greatness  unawares,  when  working  to  another  aim. , 
If  now  in  this  connection  of  discourse  we  should 
venture  on  laying  down  the  first  obvious  rules  of  life^ 
I  will  not  hero  repeat  the  first  rule  of  economy, 
already  propounded  once  and  again,  that  every  man 
shall  maintain  hinuolf, — but  I  will  say,  get  hoaltlL 
No  labour,  pains,  temporonce,  poverty,  nor  oxencise, 
that  con  gain  it,  must  be  grudged.  For  sickness  is  a 
cannibal  which  caU  up  all  the  life  and  youth  it  can 
lay  hold  of,  and  absorbs  its  own  sons  and  daughters 
I  figure  it  as  a  pale,  wailing  distracted  phantom, 
absolutely  selfish,  heedless  of  what  is  good  and  great^ 
attenUvs  to  its  sensations,  losing  its  soul,  and  afllict- 
ing  other  souls  with  meanness  and  moiungs,  and  with 
ministration  to  its  voracity  of  trifles.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  severely,  "Every  man  is  a  rascal  as  soon  as  he  is 
sick."  Drop  the  cant^  and  treat  it  sanely.  In  dealing 
with  the  drunken,  we  do  net  affeet  to  be  drunk.  W« 
must  treat  the  sick  with  the  aamo  firmness  giving 
tliom,  of  course,  every  aid,.— but  withholding  ourselvea. 
I  once  asked  a  clergyman  m  a  retired  town,  who  were 
his  companions  t  what  men  of  ability  ho  sawt  he 
replied,  that  ho  spent  his  time  with  the  sick  and  the 
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djing.  I  Kuid,  lie  accmcd  to  mo  to  nocd  quito  othor 
companjr,  And  all  the  moro  that  he  had  this :  for  if 
people  were  sick  and  dying  to  any  purpose,  wo  vrould 
leave  all  and  go  to  tbcm,  but,  oa  far  oa  I  had  observed, 
they  were  aa  frivolous  aa  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
much  moro  frivolous.  Let  us  ongngo  our  companions 
not  to  Sparc  us.  I  know  a  wise  woman  who  sfiid  to 
her  friends,  "  When  I  nm  old,  rule  me."  And  the  best 
part  of  hcaltli  is  fine  disposition.  It  is  more  essential 
than  toloDt,  oven  in  the  works  of  talont.  Nothing 
will  supply  the  wont  of  sunshine  to  peaches,  and, 
to  moke  knowiedge  valuable,  you  must  have  the 
cheerfulness  of  wisdom.  'Whenever  you  are  sincerely 
pleased,  yoa  aro  nourishod.  The  joy  of  the  spirit " 
indicates  its  strength.  All  healthy  things  are  sweet- 
tempond.  Genius  works  in  sport,  and  goodness 
■miles  to  the  last }  and  for  the  reason,  that  whoover 
sees  the  law  which  distributes  things,  does  not  despond, 
bat  is  animated  to  groat  desires  and  endeavours.  He 
who  desponds  betrays  tJiat  he  has  not  seen  it. 

Tim  a  Dutch  proverb,  that  "point  costa  nothing," 
such  are  its  preserving  quaUtiea  in  damp  climates. 
Well,  sunshine  coats  less,  yet  is  finer  pigment.  And 
•0  of  cheerfulness,  or  a  good  temper,  the  moro  it  is 
spent^  the  moro  of  it  remains.  The  latent  boat  of  an 
ounce  oi  wood  or  stone  is  inexhaustible.  You  may 
rub  the  same  chip  of  pine  to  the  point  of  kindling,  a 
htrndred  times;  and  the  power  of  happiness  of  any 
•onl  is  not  to  be  computed  or  drained.  It  is  observed 
that  a  depreesioD  of  spirit*  dovelops  the  germs  of  a 
plague  is  iudiridnals  and  nations 
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It  ia  «o  old  commciulBtion  of  right  beliavioar, 
'  -  jtliit  latut,  tapie*i  riM," -which  our  English  proverb 
tmulatcs,  "  Be  merry  aitd  wiso."  I  Imov  hov  oaajr 
it  is  to  men  of  the  world  to  look  gravo  and  moor  %t 
your  ungoine  youth,  and  iU  glittoring  drouni.  But 
I  find  the  g>yo«t  castles  in  the  lir  that  wcro  ovor 
pQcd,  far  better  for  comfort  and  for  nu  than  the 
dungeons  in  the  air  that  are  daily  dug  and  cavomed 
out  by  gnimbling,  discontontod  people.  I  know  those 
niiwrablG  fellows,  and  I  hate  them,  who  see  a  black 
■tor  always  riding  tlirough  the  light  and  coloured 
clouds  in  the  sky  overhead :  waves  of  light  pasa  over 
and  hide  it  for  a  moment,  but  the  black  star  keep* 
fsst  in  the  lonith.  But  power  dwells  with  cheorfnl- 
nosa ;  hope  puts  us  in  a  working  mood,  whilst  despair 
is  no  rouso,  and  nntunoi  the  active  powers.  A  maa 
should  make  life  and  Nature  happier  to  na,  or  bo  had 
better  never  been  bora.  When  the  political  economiat 
reckons  up  the  unproductive  dassoa,  ho  ahould  put  at 
the  head  this  cisss  of  pition  of  themselves,  ersTera  of 
sympathy,  bewailing  imaginaiy  disasters.  An  old 
IVench  verse  runs,  in  my  translation : — 

"  SoiM  of  TOUT  gtieb  yon  bavs  eared, 

Aod  tfa«  (hwpMt  jroD  (till  bars  inrriTed  t     — 
Dot  what  toitaanti  of  p>ia  you  Mdnnd 
Fran  «*Ua  that  nsrw  Hrived  I" 

There  are  three  wants  which  never  can  be  satisfied : 
that  of  the  rich,  who  wants  something  more ;  that  of 
the  sick,  who  wants  something  different;  and  that  of 
the  traveller,  who  says,  "  Anywhere  but  here."  Tho 
Turkish  cadi  said  to  Uyaid.  "After  the  faahioa  o£ 
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thjr  p0opk^  them  hatt  wandered  from  one  jdaoe  to 
another,  mtQ  thon  art  happj  and  oontent  in  none.* 
H7  euunUyiaen  are  not  len  infatnat>ed  with  the  roeoea 
tof  of  Italy.  All  Ameriea  aeems  on  the  point  of  em- 
baridng  f or  Enropa  But  we  ahaU  not  always  trarene 
neaa  and  haida  with  Iq^t  porpoeei^  and  for  pleaanre^ 
as  we  say.  One  day  we  ahaU  east  ont  the  passion  for 
Enrope^  by  the  passion  for  Ameruak  Culture  will 
give  graTity  and  domestie  rest  to  those  who  now 
trarel  only  as  not  knowing  how  else  to  spend  money. 
Already,  who  proroke  jity  like  that  excellent  iamily 
par^  just  anjnng  in  their  well-appointed  carriage^  as 
far  from  home  and  any  honest  end  as  evert  Each 
nation  has  asked  saccessiyelyy  "What  are  they  here 
fort"  until  at  last  the  party  are  shamefaced,  and 
anticipate  the  question  at  the  gates  of  each  town. 

Genial  manners  are  good,  and  power  of  accommo- 
dation to  any  circumstance,  but  the  high  prize  of  life, 
the  crowning  fortune  of  a  man,  is  to  be  bom  with  a 
bias  to  some  pursuit,  which  finds  him  in  employment 
and  happiness, — ^whether  it  be  to  make  baskets,  or 
broadswords,  or  canals,  or  statutes,  or  songs.  I  doubt 
not  this  was  the  meaning  of  Socrates,  when  he  pro- 
nounced artists  the  only  truly  wise,  as  being  actually, 
not  apparontly  sa 

In  childhood,  wo  fancied  ourselves  wallod  in  by 
the  horizon,  as  by  a  glass  bell,  and  doubted  not,  by 
distant  travel,  we  should  reach  the  baths  of  the  de- 
■cending  sun  and  stars.  On  experiment,  the  horizon 
flies  before  us,  and  leaves  us  on  an  endless  common, 
sheltered  by  no  glass  bell.    Yet  'tis  strange  how  tena- 
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fiously  ^vc  cling  to  tluit  boll-astroncnny,  of  a  protect 
in'^  domestic  horizon.  I  find  the  same  illusion  ii 
»  tho  Boarch  after  happiness,  which  I  observe,  ovcrj 
-  summer,  recommenced  in  this  neighbourhood,  sooi 
after  the  pairing  of  the  birds.  The  young  people  di 
not  like  the  town,  do  not  like  the  sea-shore,  they  wil 
go  inland ;  find  a  dear  cottage  deep  in  the  mountains 
secret  as  their  heart&  They  set  forth  on  their  travel 
•  in  search  of  a  home :  they  reach  Berkshire ;  the] 
^  reach  Vermont;  Uiey  look  at  the  farms; — good  farms 
high  mountain-sides :  but  where  is  the  seclusion 
The  farm  is  near  Uiis ;  'tis  near  that ;  they  have  got  fai 
from  Boston,  but  'tis  near  Albany,  or  near  Burlington 
or  near  Montreal  They  explore  a  farm,  but  the  hous< 
is  small,  old,  thin;  discontented  people  lived  there,  and 
are  gone : — there's  too  much  sky,  too  much  outdoors 
too  public.  The  youth  aches  for  solitude,  ^yhen  he 
comes  to  the  house,  he  passes  tlirough  the  house 
That  does  not  make  the  deep  recess  he  sought  **  Ah ! 
now,  I  perceive,"  he  says,  "it  must  be  deep  witb 
IHsrsons;  friends  only  can  give  depth."  Yes,  but 
tlicre  is  a  great  dearth,  this  year,  of  friends ;  hard  tc 
find,  and  hard  to  have  when  found :  they  are  jusi 
going  away :  they  too  are  in  the  whirl  of  the  flitUnj 
world,  and  have  engagements  and  necessities.  The} 
are  just  starting  for  Wisconsin;  have  letters  fron 
Bremen : — see  you  again  soon.  Slow,  slow  to  lean 
the  lesson,  that  there  is  but  one  depth,  but  one  in 
terior,  and  that  is — his  purpose.  When  joy  or  cola 
mity  or  genius  shall  show  him  it,  then  woods,  thoi 
farms,  then  city  shopmen  and  cab -drivers^  indiffer 
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.^■y  irith  [Hvphet  or  {riend,  will  mirror  back  to  him 

**>%ikthoiiubIe  hMTen,  its  popnloiu  solitude. 
^  -'^e  nwa  of  tnrei  are  occasional,  and  short ;  but 
J^^  ^<rt  fruit  it  finds,  when  it  finds  it,  is  eonveraa- 
j^**^  *  and  this  is  a  matn  fnnetion  of  lif&  What  a 
r^^^V'WDee  in  the  hospitality  of  minds  1  Inestimable 
**^  to  whom  we  can  say  what  we  cannot  say  to 
L  Othen  aro  inTolnntarily  hurtful  to  us^ 
MTe  ns  of  the  power  of  thought,  impound 
As,  when  there  is  Byupathy,  there 
t  ono  wise  man  in  a  company,  and  all  are 
a  blockhead  mokes  a  blockhead  of  his  com- 


Wondorful  power  to  benumb  possesses  this 

When  he  comes  into  the  office  or  public 

^^         -m  the  society  dissolves  j  one  after  another  slips 

.      ^    ^nd  the  apartment  is  at  his  disposal.     What  is 

i/^***~»ble  but  a  frivolous  habit  1    A  fly  is  as  untam- 

^^  ^    «a  a  hyena.     Yet  folly  in  the  sense  of  fun,  fool- 


■r  dawdling,  can  easily  be  borne ;  as  Talleyrand 

"I  find  uonsonse  singularly  refreshing;"  but  a 

Qnt,  a^Tossive  fool  taints  the  reason  of  a  houso- 


"^ 

^^  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  of  quiet,  sensible 
™^^lfl  unhinged  and  beside  themselves,  victims  of 
'""^  k  n^e.  For  the  steady  wrongheadedness  of 
^'V-.  ^MTveno  person  irritates  the  best :  since  we  must 
^^^^tand  absurdity.  But  resistance  only  exasperates 
^^*^  %crid  fool,  who  believes  that  Nature  and  gravita- 
tiO<k  ,rg  quitfl  wrong,  and  ho  only  is  right  Honce 
•3>  ^iM  dozen  inmates  are  soon  perverted,  with  what- 
(,<*»  virtues  and  industries  they  have,  into  contra- 
^^V)ra,  accusers,  ezplainen,  and  repairers  of  this  one 
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let  ail  tho  trutu  that  is  spoken  or  aono  bo  at  t 
of  indilTerency,  or  tnith  itself  will  be  folly 
when  tho  case  is  seated  and  malignant,  the  onl 
is  in  amputation  ;  as  seamen  say,  you  shall  < 
run.  How  to  livo  with  unfit  companions  t — f< 
such,  lifo  is  for  tho  most  part  spent :  and  ox| 
teaches  little  bettor  than  our  earliest  instinct 
defence,  namely,  not  to  engage,  not  to  mix  i 
in  any  manner  with  them;  but  let  their  x 
spend  itself  unopposed ; — ^you  are  you,  and  I  a 
Conversation  is  an  art  in  which  a  man 
mankind  for  his  competitors,  for  it  is  that  w] 
are  practising  every  day  while  they  live.  Ou 
of  thought, — take  men  as  they  rise^ — ^is  not 
ing ;  in  the  common  experience,  I  fear,  it  is  p 
squalid.  The  success  which  wfll  content  thi 
bargain,  a  lucrative  employment,  an  advantage 
over  a  competitor,  a  maniage,  a  patrimony,  a 
and  the  like.  With  th"0  obje's,  their  conv< 
deak  with  surfa^        poll  le^  personal 
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Dstara  and  men ;  what  access  to  pootry,  religion,  and 
tho  powcn  which  constitute  chariictor;  he  wakot  in 
them  the  fooling  of  worth,  hia  suggcslioDs  require 
Bcw  wajr>  of  living  now  books,  new  men,  now  orU 
Mill  •ciences, — then  we  come  out  of  our  cgg-shcll 
exiBtence  into  the  great  dome,  and  ice  tho  cenith 
over  and  the  nadir  under  us.  Instead  of  tho  tanks 
and  buckets  of  knowledge  to  which  we  aro  daily  con- 
fined, we  come  down  to  the  shore  of  tho  sea,  and  dip 
our  hands  in  its  miraculous  wares.  Tis  wonderful 
the  effect  on  the  company.  They  are  not  the  men 
the;  were.  They  have  all  been  to  California,  and  all 
have  come  back  millioDairoo.  There  is  no  book  and 
DO  pleMore  in  life  companble  to  it.  Aalc  what  is 
beat  in  our  experience,  and  we  shall  say,  a  few  piece* 
of  [Jain  dealing  with  wise  people.  Our  convetaaUon 
once  and  again  haa  apprised  ns  that  we  belong  to 
better  eiiclea  than  we  have  yet  behold;  tbat  a  mental 
power  inritea  na,  whose  generalisations  are  mwe  worth 
for  joy  and  fw  effect  than  anything  that  is  now  called 
philoMpby  or  Iitei»tar&  In  excited  cODversation,  we 
ba.ft  glimpsei  of  the  Universe^  hinta  of  power  native 
to  tbe  aonl,  far-darting  lights  and  ahadowa  of  an 
Andea  landaeapo,  sneh  as  we  can  hardly  attain  in  lone 
meditation.  Here  are  oradea  sometiinea  profusely 
f^ren,  to  which  the  memory  goea  back  in  barren 
hmn. 

Add  the  eotuent  of  will  and  tomparamont,  and 
there  exists  the  covenant  of  friendship.  Our  chief 
want  in  life  is,  somebody  who  shall  make  ns  do 
vbat  we  can.    ^lia  is  the  serriee  of  a  friend.     With 
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him  we  are  eaafly  great    There  is  a  sablime  attraction 

in  him  to  whatever  virtue  is  in  us.    How  ho  flings 

vide  the  doors  of  existence  1    What  questions  we  ask 

of  him  t  what  an  understanding  we  have  1  how  few 

words  are  needed  1    It  is  the  only  real  society.     An 

Eastern  poet^  Ali  Ben  Abu  Taleb^  writes  with  sad 

truth, — 

"  He  who  has  s  thounnd  friends  hts  oot  s  friend  to  spare, 
And  he  who  hss  one  enemy  shall  meet  him  eTeiywhere.** 

But  few  writers  have  said  anything  better  to  this 
|)oiut  than  Hafiz,  who  indicates  this  relation  as  the 
test  of  mental  health :  "Thou  leamest  no  secret  until 
thou  knowest  friendship,  since  to  the  unsound  no 
heavenly  knowledge  enters."  Neither  is  life  long 
enough  for  friendship.  That  is  a  serious  and  majestic 
affair,  like  a  royal  presence,  or  a  religion,  and  not  & 
postilion's  dinner  to  be  eaten  on  the  nUt  There  is  a 
pudency  about  friendship,  as  about  love^  and  though 
fine  souls  never  lose  sight  of  it^  yet  they  do  not  name 
it  With  the  first  class  of  men  our  friendship  or  good 
understanding  goes  quite  behind  all  accidents  of 
estrangement^  of  condition,  of  reputation.  And  yet 
we  do  not  provide  for  the  greatest  good  of  life.  We 
take  care  of  our  health ;  we  lay  up  money ;  we  make 
our  roof  tight^  and  our  clothing  su£Soient;  but  who 
provides  wisely  that  he  shall  not  be  wanting  in  the 
best  property  of  all, — friends  t  We  know  that  all  our 
training  is  to  fit  us  for  this,  and  wo  do  not  take 
the  stop  towards  it  How  long  shall  we  sit  and  wait 
for  these  benefactors  t 

It  makes  no  differencCi  in  looking  back  fire  7aai% 
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how  f  DQ  have  been  dieted  or  dressed ;  whether  you 
h&T«  been  lodged  on  the  firat  Boor  or  the  attic; 
whether  you  have  bad  gardens  and  baths,  good  cattle 
and  horacs,  have  beeo  carried  in  a  noat  equipage,  or 
in  a  ridiculous  truck :  these  UuDgs  are  forgotten  so 
quickly,  and  leave  no  effect;  But  it  counts  much 
whether  we  have  had  good  companiooa,  in  that  time : 
— alniMt  as  much  as  what  we  have  been  doing.  And 
see  the  overpowering  importance  of  neighbourhood  in 
all  associatjon.  As  it  is  marriage,  fit  or  unfit,  that 
makes  our  home,  so  it  is  who  lives  near  us  of  equal 
•Qcial  degree, — a  few  people  at  convenient  distance, 
DO  matter  how  bad  company, — these,  and  these  only, 
shall  bo  your  life's  companions  ;  and  all  those  who  are 
native,  congenial,  and  by  many  an  oath  of  the  heart 
aacramcntcd  to  you,  ore  gradually  and  totally  lost. 
You  cannot  deal  systematically  with  this  fine  element 
of  society,  and  one  may  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
bring  people  together,  and  to  organise  clubs  and 
debating  societies,  and  yet  no  result  come  of  it.  But 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  us 
that  does  not  know  itself,  and  that  a  habit  of  union 
and  competition  brings  people  up  and  keeps  them  up 
to  their  highest  point ;  that  life  would  bo  twice  or  ton 
times  life,  if  spent  with  wise  and  fruitful  componiona 
The  obvious  inference  is,  a  little  useful  deliberation  and 
pre-concert,  when  one  goes  to  buy  house  and  land. 

But  we  live  with  people  on  other  platforms;  we 
liv«  with  dependants,  not  only  with  the  young  whom 
we  are  to  teach  all  we  know,  and  clothe  with  the 
advantages  we  have  earned,  but  also  with  those  who 
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tcn'e  at  directly,  and  for  money.  Yet  the  old  rules 
hold  good.  Let  not  the  lie  be  mercenary,  though  tha 
icrvice  ia  measured  by  money.  Make  youreolf  oeces- 
Miy  to  lomebody.  Do  not  make  life  hard  to  any. 
This  point  is  acquiring  now  importance  in  Americar 
social  life.  Our  domestic  service  is  usually  a  foolish 
fncas  of  unreasonable  demand  on  one  side,  and 
shirking  on  the  other.  A  man  of  wit  was  asked,  in 
the  train,  what  was  his  errand  in  tlie  city.  He 
replied,  "I  have  boon  sent  to  procure  an  uigel  to  do 
cooking."  A  lady  complaiuad  to  me,  that,  of  her  two 
maidens,  one  was  absont-nundod,  and  the  other  was 
abscn^bodicd.  And  the  evil  increases  from  the 
ignorance  and  hostility  of  every  ship-load  of  the 
immigrant  population  swarming  into  houses  and 
farma  Few  people  dJECcra  that  it  rosta  with  the 
master  or  the  mistre^  what  service  comes  from  the 
man  or  the  maid;  that  this  identical  hussy  was  a 
tutelar  spirit  in  one  house,  and  aharidan  in  the  other. 
All  sensible  people  are  selfish,  and  nature  is  tugging 
at  eveiy  contract  to  make  the  terms  of  it  fair.  If 
you  are  proposing  only  your  own,  the  other  party 
must  dosl  a  little  hardly  by  you.  If  you  deal 
generously,  the  other,  though  selfish  and  unjustpwill 
make  an  exception  in  your  favour,  and  deal  truly  with 
you.  Wbmi  I  asked  an  ironmaster  about  the  slag 
and  cinder  in  railroad  iron, — "0,"  he  said,  "there's 
always  good  iron  to  be  had :  if  there's  einder  in  th« 
iron,  'tis  because  thore  was  cinder  tn  the  pay." 

But  why  multiply  these  topics,  and  their  illuatrft- 
tioni,  which  are  endless  1    Life  bring*  to  each  hit  tMk, 
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^^  •    "^"fcatover  art  you  acloct,  algebra,  planting,  archi- 

^  *T<s,  pocma,  comniorcfl,  politics, — &11  are  attainable, 

^  ^  *^^>  the  miraculous  triumphs,  on  the  same  tonns, 

/■fleeting  that  for  which  you  are  opt ; — begin  at  the 

^^'^'iing,  proceed  in  order,  step  by  atop.     'Tia  as 

^  ^  tvist  iron  Anchors,  and  braid  cannons,  as  to 

*  «tr«ir,  to  boil  granite  as  to  boil  water,  if  you 

*  *11  the  steps  in  order.  \Vhorever  tJicre  ia  failure, 
^^^  *«  some  giddiness,  some  Buporstition  about  luck, 
"°°"  «t«p  omitted,  which  Nature  novor  pardons.  The 
'^'Ppy  conditions  of  life  may  bo  had  on  the  some  terms, 
Tlwif  attraction  for  you  is  the  pledge  that  they  are 
■within  your  reach.  Oar  prayora  an  propheta.  There 
nnt  b«  fidelity,  and  there  muat  be  adborenca.  How 
notable  the  life  Oiat  cliogi  to  ita  objecta  I    Yoath- 

-  fni  Mpirotiona  an  fine  things,  yonr  tbeoriea  and  plans 
of  Iii«  are  fair  and  commendable'  >— bnt  Till  you  itidc  I 
Sot  ons,  I  fear,  ia  that  Common  full  of  peofde,  or,  in 
a  thousand,  bat  ono :  and,  when  you  tax  them  with 
tivachery,  and  maind  them  of  their  high  resolutions, 
they  hare  foi:gotten  that  they  made  a  row.  Tho 
indindnals  are  furtive,  and  io  the  act  of  becoming 
'  aomethiug  else,  and  irresponsible.  The  race  ia  greats 
the  ideal  fair,  but  the  men  whiffiing  and  onaura  The 
haio  is  be  who  is  immovably  centred.  The  main 
difference  between  people  seems  to  be,  that  one  man 
can  come  nnder  obligations  on  which  you  can  rely,— 
ia  oUigaUe ;  and  another  is  not.  As  he  haa  not  a  law 
within  him,  there's  nothing  to  tie  him  to. 

Tim  ineTitable  to  name  particulars  of  virtue,  and 
I,  and  to  exaggerate  them.    But  all  rests  at 
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last  on  that  integri^  which  dwarfs  talent,  and  can 
sparo  it.  Sanity  consists  in  not  being  subdued  by 
your  meansb  Fancy  prices  are  paid  for  position,  and 
for  the  culture  of  talent,  but  to  the  grand  interests, 
superficial  success  is  of  no  account.  The  man,— it  is 
his  attitude^ — not  feats,  but  forces, — not  on  set  days 
and  public  occasions,  but,  at  all  hours,  and  in  reposo 
alike  as  in  enoi^,  still  formidable,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
posed ol  The  populace  says,  with  Home  Tooke,  "I£ 
you  would  be  powerful,  pretend  to  be  powerfuL**  I 
prefer  to  say  with  the  old  prophet,  **Seekeet  thou 
great  things!  seek  them  not :"— or,  what  was  said  of 
a  Spanish  prince,  **The  more  you  took  from  him,  the 
greater  he  looked."    Fbu  imlmUef  fhu  U  ed  grand. 

The  secret  of  culture  is  to  learn  that  a  few  great 
points  steadily  reappear,  alike  in  the  poverty  of  the 
obscurest  farm,  and  in  the  miscellany  of  motropditaa 
life,  and  that  these  few  are  alone  to  be  regarded, — the 
escape  from  all  false  ties;  courage  to  be  what  we  are ; 
and  love  of  what  is  simple  and  beautiful ;  independr 
ence,  and  cheerful  reUtion,  these  are  the  fissnntiila, 
these,  and  the  wish  to  senre^ — to  add  eomewhat  to 
the  well-beinff  of 
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Wab  nsTtr  fona  ukI  nerw  bee 
Bo  nreet  t«  Sktv  u  only  gimea 
much  dill  not  •lnmb«r  like  a  rto&a 
But  hovenJ  gl«uuing  Nid  «m  goiH. 
Bc*Dtj  clwMd  1m  «reiTwI)ci«, 
Id  lUina,  in  1101111,  In  doadi  of  kir. 
He  anote  the  Uka  to  feed  hU  eft 

With  tha  baiyl  beam  of  the  broken  nre  t 
He  fliug  In  pebbU*  wall  to  hear 

The  moment'!  nnaio  which  tha^  pve. 
Oft  pnled  for  him  a  loftj  fame 
From  nodding  pole  and  belting  une. 
Ha  heard  a  roice  none  alaa  could  hear 
From  cantrod  and  from  amnt  iphera. 
Tha  quaking  earth  did  onake  in  rbjna, 
Saaa  ebbad  and  floved  In  apie  cbima. 
In  dena  of  paaiion,  and  pita  of  woa, 
He  nw  atrang  Eroa  atrngRllng  thna^, 
To  ann  the  dark  and  aolre  tha  eniae, 
And  beam  to  tha  booada  of  the  nnlnna. 
While  thn*  to  love  he  pva  hla  daji 
In  lojal  worahipt  aeomiug  pniae. 
How  apraad  their  Inraa  for  him,  in  Tain, 
ThiaWng  Ambition  and  paltering  Oaln  I 
H<  thought  It  h^piar  to  be  daad. 
To  dia  for  Baantf,  than  Um  Air  bnmi. 


The  spiral  tciiiloiicy  of  vojjcliition  infects  Oili 
tito.  Our  books  approach  very  slowly  the  tlii 
BMWt  wish  to  know.  What  a  parade  vo  make 
•denco,  and  how  far  off,  and  at  arm'a  length,  it  i 
ili  objects  1  Our  botany  U  all  names,  not  p 
poets  and  romancers  talk  of  herbs  of  grace  am 
iag ;  but  vhat  does  the  botanist  know  of  the 
of  his  weeds  1  The  geologist  lays  bare  the  stra 
ean  tell  them  all  on  his  fingers :  but  does  he 
what  effect  passes  into  tiie  man  who  builds  hii 
in  themi  what  effect  on  the  race  that  inhi 
granite  shelf  I  whali  on  the  inhabitanta  of  marl 
allnnamt 

We  diould  go  to  the  ornithologist  with  a  no 
in^  if  ho  could  toach  us  what  the  social  bin 
when  they  sit  in  the  autumn  council,  talking  tc 
inthetreea.    Thewant      ^m    thy  makes  faia 
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or  'Washington.     The  luttcralist  is  led  from  tho  road 
by  the  whole  distance  of  hk  fancied  advance.    Tho 
"b^yy  bAd  joster  riewa  when  he  gazed  at  the  sheila  on 
the  be»cb,  or  the  flowera  in  the  meadow,  unable  to 
c«U  tbem  by  their  names,  than  the  man  in  the  prido 
o(   his   DomeDclaturo.     Astrology  interested  ub,  for  it 
tied  msn  to  tho  system.    Instead  of  an  isolated  beggar, 
tlie  farthest  star  felt  him,  and  he  felt  the  star.     How- 
ever  rssh  and  however  falsified  by  pretenders  and 
txadcrs  in  it,  the  hint  woe  true  and  divine,  the  soul's 
jivow^  of  its  large  relations,  and  that  climate,  century, 
i-emote  natures,  as  welt  as  near,  are  part  of  ha  bio- 
geu^j.    Chemiati;  takes  to  pieoea,  bat  it  doea  not 
oonatnet    Alchemy,  which  sought  to  tnmamute  one 
element  into  another,  to  prolong  life,  to  arm  with 
po'wer, — that  vas  in  the  right  direction.     AH  our 
ecaenee  lacks  a  honun  aide.    The  t«nuit  ia  more  than 
the  honae.    Bug*  and  atamena  and  sporea,  on  which 
w**  Isviah  ao  toMXtj  jreara,  are  not  flnalitiea,  and  man, 
when  bia  powen  unfold  in  order,  will  tako  Nature 
along  with  him,  and  emit  light  into  all  her  receases. 
The  human  heart  concema  ua  more  than  tho  poring 
into  microacopes,  and  is  larger  than  can  be  measured 
by  the  pompoua  figures  of  the  astronomer. 

We  are  just  ao  frivolous  and  scepticaL  Men  hold 
themaehes  cheap  and  vile :  and  yet  a  mas  ia  a  faggot 
ot  thaoderboltiL  All  the  elementa  pour  through  his 
■j«tam :  be  is  the  flood  of  the  flood,  and  fire  of  the  fire; 
he  feek  the  antipodes  and  the  pole,  as  drops  of  his 
Uood:  theyaretheexteiMOTiof  hiapenonality.  His 
dntios  ue  meaaured  hy  th«t  inatnunent  he  ta ;  and  a 


right  and  perfect  man  would  be  felt  to  the  centre  of 
the  Copemican  syBtem.  Tis  curious  that  we  only 
believe  as  deep  as  we  live.  We  do  not  think  heroes 
can  exert  any  more  awful  power  than  that  surface-play 
which  amuses  us.  A  deep  man  believes  in  miracles ; 
waits  for  them,  believes  in  magic,  believes  that  the 
orator  will  decompose  his  adversary ;  believes  that  the 
evil  eye  can  wither,  that  the  heart's  blessing  can  heal : 
that  love  can  exalt  talent;  can  overcome  all  odd& 
From  a  great  heart  secret  magnetisms  flew  incessantly 
to  draw  great  events.  But  we  prize  veiy  humble 
utilitiesi  a  prudent  husbaind,  a  good  son,  a  voter,  a 
citizen,  and  deprecate  any  romance  of  character;  and 
l)erhaps  reckon  only  his  money  value, — ^his  intellect^ 
his  affection,  as  a  sort  of  bill  of  exchange,  eauly  con- 
vertible into  fine  chambersi  pictures,  music,  and  win& 
The  motive  of  science  was  the  extension  of  man, 
on  all  sides,  into  Nature^  till  his  hands  should  touch 
the  stars,  his  eyes  see  through  the  eairth,  his  ears 
understand  the  language  of  beast  and  bird,  and  the 
sense  of  the  wind ;  and,  through  his  sympathy,  heaven 
and  earth  should  talk  with  him.  But  that  is  not  our 
science.  These  geologies,  chemistries,  astronraiies, 
seem  to  make  wise,  but  they  leave  us  where  they 
found  us.  The  invention  is  of  use  to  the  inventor, 
of  questionable  help  to  any  other.  The  formulas  of 
science  are  like  the  papers  in  your  pocket-book,  of  no 
value  to  any  but  the  owner.  Science  in  England,  in 
America,  is  jealous  of  theory,  hates  the  name  of  lore 
and  moral  purposa  There's  a  revenge  for  this  in- 
humanity.   What  manner  of  man  does  scienoa  make  1 
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The  boy  is  not  Attracted.  He  Bays,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  auch  k  kind  of  man  aa  my  professor  i&  The  col- 
lector hu  dried  all  the  pliutts  in  his  herbal,  but  he 
h&a  lo«t  weight  uid  humour.  He  has  got  all  anokoe 
and  lizards  in  his  phials,  but  science  has  done  for  him 
also,  and  has  put  the  man  into  a  bottle.  Our  reliance 
on  the  physician  is  a  kind  of  despair  of  ourselves. 
Tbo  clergy  have  bronchitis,  which  does  not  seem  a 
certificate  of  spiritual  health.  Macroody  thought  it 
came  of  the  /altello  of  their  voicing.  An  Indian 
prince,  Tisso,  one  day  riding  in  the  forest,  saw  a  herd 
of  elk  sporting  "See  how  happy,"  he  said,  "those 
browsing  elks  are  I  Why  should  not  priests,  lodged 
and  fed  comfortably  in  t2ie  temple^  alu  amuse  them- 
Mlvei  1"  Retnnung  home,  b»  imparted  this  reflection 
to  the  king.  The  king,  on  the  next  day,  conferred 
tiie  aorereignty  on  him,  saying,  "Prince,  administer 
thia  am^re  for  Hven  daya;  at  the  termination  of 
that  period,  I  shall  put  thee  to  death."  At  the  end 
(rf  th«  aerenth  day,  the  king  inquired,  "  i^m  what 
canae  haft  thoa  become  so  emaciated  I"  He  answered, 
"  Frmu  tha  horror  of  death."  The  monarch  rejoined : 
**  lire^  my  diild,  and  be  wise.  Thou  hast  ceased  to 
take  rttcraation,  Ba3ring  to  thyself,  in  seven  days  I 
ahall  be  pot  to  death.  These  priests  in  the  temple 
ineeaaaDtly  meditate  on  death ;  bow  can  they  enter 
iato  healthful  diversions  1"  But  the  men  of  science 
or  the  doctors  or  tha  clergy  are  not  victims  of  their 
pomtiti^  uum  than  othera  The  miller,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  matchaat,  dedieata  themeelves  to  their  own 
dctaila,  and  do  not  coma  oat  tneo  of  more  forca 
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Havo  thoy  divination,  grand  aims,  hospitality  of  soul, 
and  the  equality  to  any  events  which  we  demand  in 
man,  or  oidy  the  reactions  of  the  mill,  of  the  wares^ 
of  the  chicane  t 

No  object  really  interests  us  but  man,  and  in  man 
only  his  superiorities ;  and,  though  we  are  aware  of  a 
perfect  law  in  Nature,  it  has  fascination  for  ua  only 
through  its  relation  to  him,  or,  as  it  is  rooted  in  the 
mind.  At  the  birth  of  Winckelmann,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  side  by  side  with  this  arid,  depart- 
mental, posi  mortem  science,  rose  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
study  of  Beauty ;  and  perhaps  some  sparks  from  it 
may  yet  light  a  conflagration  in  the  other.  Know- 
ledge of  men,  knowledge  of  manners,  the  power  of 
form,  and  our  sensibility  to  personal  influence^  nerer 
go  out  of  fashion.  These  are  facts  of  a  science  which 
we  study  without  book,  whose  teachers  and  subjoelB 
are  always  near  us. 

So  inveterate  is  our  habit  of  criticism,  that  much 
of  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  belongs  to  Ihs 
chapter  of  pathology.      The  crowd  in   the  stnst 
oftenor  furnishes   degradations   than  angels  or  n- 
(Icomors :  but  they  all  prove  the  transparency.    ISmif 
spirit  makes  its  house;  and  we  can  give  a  s&wi 
guess  from  the  house  to  the  inhabitant    But  not  Iw 
does  Nature  furnish  us  with  every  sign  of  grMe  sal 
goodness.    The  delicious  faces  of  children,  the  beaa^ 
of  school-girls,  *<  the  sweet  seriousness  of  sixteen,*  Ai 
lofty  air  of  well-bom,  well-bred  boys,  the  panoMH 
histories  in  the  looks  and  manners  of  youth  and  mil 
manhood,  and  the  varied  power  in  all  that 
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compttDy  that  aseort  ut  throiq^  lif e»— wo  know  how 
Uma  lotmi  Ihrin,  para^jM^  proroke^  inapiia^  and 
enlaigana. 

Baaniy  ia  tha  lonn  tmdar  which  tha  intallaet  pra- 
tes to  atudj  tha  world  All  {iriTil^  ia  that  of 
baraty ;  for  thara  ara  many  baantiaa;  aa»  of  ganaril 
ttatare^  ol  tha  human  &oa  and  f onn,  ol  mannarii  of 
hnm,  or  mathod,  moral  baaaty,  or  baauty  of  the 


Tha  aneianta  baliavad  that  a  goniua  or  domcm  took 
pcMaaanon  at  birth  of  aach  mortal,  to  gnide  him;  that 
thaaa  ganii  wara  aomatimaa  aaen  aa  a  flama  of  fire 
partly  immeraed  in  the  bodiea  which  they  governed ; 
^HMi  an  evil  man,  resting  on  his  head;  in  a  good 
man,  mixed  with  his  substance.  They  thought  the 
aama  genius^  at  the  death  of  its  ward,  entered  a  new- 
bom  child,  and  they  protended  to  guess  the  pilot  by 
tha  aailing  of  the  ship.  We  recognise  obscurely  the 
aama  fact,  though  we  give  it  our  own  names.  Wo 
aay,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  valued  by  his 
beat  moment  We  measure  our  friends  so.  We 
know,  they  have  intervals  of  folly,  whereof  we  tako 
BO  heed,  but  wait  the  reappearings  of  the  genius, 
which  ara  sure  and  beautiful  On  the  other  side, 
aivafybody  knows  people  who  appear  beridden,  and 
who^  with  all  degrees  of  ability,  never  impress  us  witli 
the  air  of  free  agency.  They  know  it  too,  and  peop 
^witik  their  ayes  to  see  if  you  detect  their  sad  plight. 
UTa  lan^,  could  we  pronounce  the  solving  word,  and 
It  them,  the  cloud  would  roll  up,  the  little 
would  be  discovered  and  unseated,  and  they 
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would  regain  their  freedom.  The  remedy  seems 
never  to  be  far  o£^  since  the  first  step  into  thought 
lifts  this  mountain  of  necessity.  Thought  is  the  pent 
air-boll  which  can  rive  the  planet^  and  the  beauty 
which  certain  objects  have  for  him,  is  the  friendly 
fire  which  expands  the  thought^  and  acquaints  the 
prisoner  that  liberty  and  power  await  him. 

The  question  of  Beauty  takes  us  out  of  surfaces^ 
to  thinking  of  the  foundations  of  things.  Groethe 
said,  "  The  beautiful  is  a  manifestation  of  secret  laws 
of  Nature,  which,  but  for  this  appearance,  had  been 
for  ever  concealed  from  us."  And  the  working  of  this 
deep  instinct  makes  all  the  excitement — ^much  of  it 
superficial  and  absurd  enough — about  works  of  art, 
which  leads  armies  of  vain  travellers  eveiy  year  to 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Eg3rpt  Every  man  values  every 
acquisition  he  makes  in  the  science  of  beauty  above 
his  possessions.  The  most  useful  man  in  the  most 
useful  world,  so  long  as  only  commodity  was  served, 
would  remain  unsatisfied.  But,  as  fast  as  he  aees 
beauty,  life  acquires  a  very  high  value. 

I  am  warned  by  the  ill  fate  of  many  philosophers 
not  to  attempt  a  definition  of  Beauty.  I  will  jrather 
enumerate  a  few  of  its  qualities.  We  ascribe  beauty 
to  that  which  is  simple ;  which  has  no  superfluous 
parts ;  which  exactly  answers  its  end ;  which  ataods 
ix;lated  to  all  things;  which  is  the  mean  of  many 
extremes.  It  is  the  most  enduring  quality,  and  the 
most  ascending  quality.  We  say,  love  is  blind,  and 
the  figure  of  Cupid  is  drawn  with  a  bandage  round 
his  eyea    Blind  :—yea^  because  he  does  not  see  wha^ 


.  jB  Hw  inw  mjvmmgy,  ijore  u  u  munomt 
,  tnd  Beatify  laadi  him  u  a  gnida :  nor  eui  m 
am  'ft  deeper  senu  than  when  we  my,  Beuity  U 
tilot  of  the  f  ouDg  eoul. 

eyond  their  Bensaoiu  delight,  the  forms  and 
tra  of  Natnra  hftTo  a  new  chaim  for  ui  in  our 
iption,  that  not  one  onumont  waa  added  tor 
nen^  but  ia  a  sign  of  some  better  health,  or  more 
llant  acdon.  Elegance  of  form  in  bird  or  beast, 
1  the  baman  figure,  marks  some  excellenco  of 
t&re :  or  beauty  is  only  an  invitation  from  what 
ip  to  OA  Tia  a  law  of  botany,  that  in  plants 
■me  TiitUM  follow  the  same  fonna.  Il  is  a  rule 
rgest  application,  taiie  in  a  plant,  true  in  a  loaf 
mi,  that  in  the  construction  of  any  fabric  or 
lism,  any  roal  increase  of  fitness  to  its  end  is  an 
■■•  of  beauty. 

M  leasim  taught  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  of 
ie  art,  of  antique  and  of  Pre-Baphaelite  punting, 
rarth  all  the  reaeaich, — namely,  that  all  beauty 
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of  outline  an«l  tlie  tiiier  grtice  of  movomcnt.     Tiio  cu^ 
und  tho  deer  cannot  move  or  sit  inelegantly.      Tii 
j  i  dancing-mastor  can  novor  toach  a  badly-built  man  t^ 

!  i  walk  well.    The  tint  of  the  flower  proceeds  from  iu. 

I  root^  and  tho  lustres  of  the  sea-shell  begin  with  its. 

existence.  Hence  our  taste  in  building  rejects  paint' 
and  all  shifts,  and  shows  tho  original  grain  of  tliG 
wood:  refuses  pilasters  and  columns  that  support 
nothing,  and  allows  the  real  supporters  of  the  house 
honestly  to  show  themselves.  Every  necessary  oa 
I  organic  action  pleases  the  beholder.    A  man  leading 

i  a  horse  to  water,  a  farmer  sowing  seed,  the  labours 

of  haymakers  in  the  field,  the  carpenter  building  m 
ship,  the  smith  at  his  forge,  or  whatever  useful  labour, 
is  becoming  to  the  wise  eya    But  if  it  is  done  to  he 
l  scon,  it  is  mean.    How  beautiful  are  ships  on  the  sea  t 

{  but  ships  in  the  theatre,— or  ships  kept  for  picturesquo 

j  effect  on  Virginia  Water,  by  Geoi^  IV.,  and  men 

;  hired  to  stand  in  fitting  costumes  at  a  penny  an  hour  1 

— What  a  difference  in  effect  between  a  battalion  of 
troops  marcliing  to  action,  and  one  of  our  independent 
companies  on  a  holiday  I  In  the  midst  of  a  militai^- 
show  and  a  f ostal  procession  gay  with  banners,  I  saw 
a  boy  seize  an  old  tin  pan  ihat  lay  rusting  under  a 
wall,  and  poising  it  on  the  top  of  a  stick,  he  set  it 
turning,  and  made  it  describe  the  most  elegant  im- 
aginable curves,  and  drew  away  attention  from  the 
decorated  procession  by  this  startling  beauty. 

Another  text  from  the  mythologista.  The  Greeks 
fabled  that  Venus  was  bom  of  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
Nothing  interests  us  which  is  stark  or  bounded,  but 
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vo»(p.       **at  Btrc&ms  with  life,  what  is  in  act  or  ondeii- 

pal^^^-^  reach  somowhat  beyond.     Tho  ploasnro  a 

'Hotj.      '^^  *  tcmplo  gives  the  eye,  is,  that  an  order  and 

*(*^^j^^^  liiii  been  cororounicated  to  stonea,  so  that  they 

*acjij,^*->id  gcometrise,  become  tender  or  sublime  with 

'f  tK^^*^"!-     Beauty  is  the  moment  of  transition,  as 

Aj^^      *Orm  were  juat  ready  to  flow  into  other  fomm. 

*«%.^       *Utednesa,   heaping,   or   concentration   on    ouo 

^liQ       ^^- — a  long  noBo,  a  sharp  chin,  a  hump-back, — is 

Be^      Averse  o(  tho  flowing,  and  therefore  doformod. 

C4i^       '-*fii|  as  ia  tho  symmetry  of  any  form,  if  tho  form 

iaL^J^^*>Ts,  we  took  a  more  excellent  symmetiy.    The 

tli^  ^^^ptioa  of  equilibrium  stimuUtoa  the  eye  to  desire 

^^'^storation  of  symmetiy,  and  to  watoh  the  stepa 

h  which  it  ia  attained.     This  is  the  chann  of 

\o&Tw''^'S  water,  sea-wave^  the  flight  of  birds^  and  tho 

'T^^^otioa  of  animals.    This  ia  the  theory  of  dancing, 

^T^^QTer  continually  in  changes  tho  lost  equilibrium, 

,       *^y  abrupt  and  angular,  but  by  gradual  and  curv> 

"%  tboveinenta.    I  have  been  told  by  persona  of  ex- 

V^'Ww  in  matters  of  taste,  that  the  fashions  follow 

ft  vw  of  gradation,  and  are  never  arbitrary.    The  new 

DWd«  is  always  only  a  step  onward  in  the  same  direc- 

ticn  u  the  last  mode ;  and  a  cultivated  eye  is  prepared 

for  and  predicts  the  new  fashion.     This  fact  suggests 

tlie  reaaon  of  all  mistakes  and  offence  in  our  own 

modes.    It  ia  necessary  in  music,  when  you  itrike  a 

'    discord,  to  let  down  the  ear  by  an  intermediate  note 

or  two  to  the  accord  again :  and  many  a  good  experi- 

inoD^  Imni  of  good  sense,  and  destined  to  succeed, 

fuiMt  <H>ly  becaose  it  is  offenaiTely  sudden,    I  suppose, 
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the  i\in>ian  milliner  who  *lre^so>  tlio  world  ir«»m  1 
iinpcrio\i8  boudoir  will  know  how  to  reconcile  t 
Bloomer  costumo  to  tho  eye  of  mankind,  and  make 
triumphant  over  Punch  himself,  by  interposing  t, 
I  I         just  gradations.     I  need  not  say,  how  wide  tho  san 
i  i         law  ranges ;  and  how  much  it  can  bo  hoped  to  efTec 
•'.  i         All  that  is  a  little  harshly  claimed  by  progressii 
T  i         parties,  may  easily  come  to  bo  conceded  withoi 
f  question,  if  this  rule  bo  observed.    Thus  the  circur 

;  5         stances  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  which  woman  mt 
speak,  vote,  aigue  causes,  legislate,  and  drive  a  coac! 
\         and  all  the  most  naturally  in  tho  world,  if  only 
I         come  by  degrees.    To  this  streaming  or  flowing  b 
j  longs  the  beauty  that  all  circular  movement  has ;  a 

)  the  circulation  of  waters,  the  circulation  of  the  bloot 

the  periodical  motion  of  planets,  the  annual  wave  < 
vegetation,  the  action  and  reaction  of  Nature :  an< 
if  we  follow  it  out^  this  demand  in  our  thought  k 
an  ever-onward  action  is  the  argument  for  tli 
immortality. 

One  more  text  from  the  mythologists  is  to  the  sam 
purpose, — Beauty  rides  an  a  lioK,  Beauty  rests  oi 
necessities.  The  line  of  beauty  is  the  result  of  perfec 
economy.  The  cell  of  the  bee  is  built  at  that  angi 
which  gives  the  most  strength  with  the  least  wax 
the  bone  or  the  quill  of  the  bird  gives  tho  most  all 
strength  with  the  least  weight  "  It  is  tho  puipitio 
of  superfluities,"  said  Michel  Angela  There  is  not 
particle  to  spare  in  natural  structuresi  There  is 
compelling  reason  in  the  uses  of  tho  plant,  for  ever 
I  novelty  of  colour  or  form :  and  our  art  saves  materia 
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i^itj      ^  Bldlful  arruigement,  and  reaches  beauty  by 

/ro^^    ^very  BuperAuous  ounce  that  can  be  spared 

oi  ^ftll,  and  kooping  all  iu  strength  in  the  poetry 

'^hi^f     ^**^aa.      In  rhetoric,  this  art  of  omission  is  a 

Aigl^     *^ret  of  power,  and,  in  general,  it  ie  proof  o( 

Mr^^,      ^Iture,  to  say  the  greatest  matters  in  the  sim- 

V  ^*y- 

^  »>^  ^*^city  first  of  all,  and  for  over.     Jlien  de  beau  que 

^*^c»fc^,^  ^■     In  "dl  design,  art  lies  in  making  your  object 

^^1^.      ^QDt,  but  there  is  a  prior  art  in  choosing  objects 

^^^^^      *rB  prominent.     The  fine  arta  have  nothing 

^**^^—  ^^  bat  spring  from  the  instiuote  of  (be  nations 

;;^^^5r8ated  them. 

t^^^^^wty  is  the  quality  which  makes  to  endure.    In 

^*^^,^_*^-w  that  I  know,  I  have  noticed  a  block  of  sper- 

^^■^^^~^  lying  about  closets  and  mantel -pieces,   for 

fi^'^ij^^jr  years  U^ther,  simply  becausd  the  tallowman 

^^^%^.^^    4t  the  form  of  a  rabbit;  and,  I  suppose,  it  may 

^"^-^^"^^kue  to  be  lugged  about  unchanged  for  a  century. 

^t  ^^  ^^"^  artist  scrawl  a  few  lines  or  figures  on  the  back 

4%^;^     ^vtter,  and  that  scrap  of  paper  is  rescued  from 

^tk^^^'^r,  is  put  in  portfolio,  is  framod  and  glazed, 

>t^^^    ^^  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  lines  drawn, 

^f^^  %^  kept  for  centuries.    Bums  writ«s  a  copy  of 

\_J~^^  and  sends  them  to  a  newspaper,  and  the 

'I^^^vi  race  take  charge  of  them  that  Uiey  shall  not 

"^A  the  flut«  is  heard  farther  than  the  cart,  see 

''^^  mrely  a  baaotif nl  form  strikes  the  fancy  of  men, 

V^  is  copied  and  reproduced  without  end.     How 

\  ^^7  eopiee  are  there  of  the  Belredere  Apollo,  the 
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X;ituro,  aro  shadows  or  forerunners  of  tli: 
wiiich  re.iolio^  its  perfection  in  the  human  f<: 
i.irn  arc  its  lovers.  Wherever  il  {;oes,  it  ci 
uiid  hilarity,  and  everything  is  permitted  ) 
reaches  ito  height  in  woman.  "To  Evo," 
Maliometans,  ''God  gavo  two-thirds  of  all 
A  beautiful  woman  is  a  practical  poot^  tai 
ravage  mate,  planting  tenderness,  hope,  and  e 
in  all  whom  she  approaches.  Some  favours 
tion  must  go  with  it,  since  a  certain  scrcnit} 
t  ial,  but  we  love  its  reproofs  and  superioritiea 
wishes  that  woman  should  attract  man,  yet 
cunningly  moulds  into  her  face  a  little  sai-cai 
scorns  to  say,  "Yes,  I  am  willing  to  attnu 
attract  a  little  better  land  of  a  man  than  t 
behold"  Frencli  fn^moires  of  the  fifteenth 
celebrate  the  name  of  Pauline  de  Viguiere,  a 
and  accomplished  maiden,  who  so  fired  the  ei 
of  her  contemporaries  by  her  endianting  f 
the  citizens  of  her  native  city  of  Toulouse 


io  look  al  tier,  xnere  are  motM  at  tneir  aoon 
Jiem  get  into  their  chains  and  people  go  early 
t  places  at  the  theatres,  when  it  is  known  they 
bo  there."  "  Such  crowds,'*  he  adds,  elsewhere, 
k  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  that  seven 
^dred  people  sat  up  all  nighty  in  and  about  an  inn, 
brkshire,  to  see  her  get  into  her  post-chaise  next 

ut  why  need  we  console  ourselves  with  the  fames 
elen  of  Argos,  or  Gorinna,  or  Pauline  of  Toulouse, 

e  Duchess  of  Hamilton!  We  all  know  this 
c  vexy  well,  or  can  divine  it    It  does  not  hurt 

eyes  to  look  into  beautiful  eyes  never  so  long. 

en  stand  relate    to  beautiful  Nature  around  us, 

the  enamoured  youdi  mixes  their  form  with 

and  starsi  with  woods  and  waters,  and  the 

JP  of  summer.    They  1  of  awkwardness  by 

irords  i    1  looks.    We  <        ve  their  intellectual 
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;iiiii  satirise  us.     Thus,  short  Ic^s,  Avhich  coi 
t'»  -hurt  nuncini^'  stops,  nro  u  kin<l  of  jior>'"'] 
ainl  Cv>iituniely  to  tlio  owner;  uinl  lon;^  sti 
put  liim  at  perpetual  disadvantage,  and   i 
I        to  stoop  to  the  general  level  of  mankind. 
I        ridicules  a  gentleman  of  his  day  whose  coi 
i        resembled  the  face  of  a  swimmer  seen  und 
;        Saadi  describes  a  schoolmaster  **  so  ugly  and 
^         that  a  sight  of  him  would  derange  the  ecstas 
orthodox."    Faces  are  rarely  true  to  any  i( 
]        but  are  a  record  in  sculpture  of  a  thousand  i 
•  l        of  whim  and  folly.    Portrait  painters  say  t 
;  faces  and  forms  are  irregular  and  unsym 

!  have  one  eye  blue,  and  one  gray;  the 

I         straight ;  and  one  shoulder  higher  than  and 
-.         hair  unequally  distributed,  etc    The  man 
j         cally  as  well  as  metaphysically  a  thing  of  si 
I-  1     :         Patches  borrowed   unequally  from   good 

i     I  j     (         ancestors,  and  a  misfit  from  the  start 


portndt*'    A  Greek  epigram  intimates  that 
"^Kiite  of  lore  is  not  shown  by  the  eourting  of 
'7,  bat  when  the  like  desire  is  inflamed  for 
ho  is  ill-favoured.     And  petulant  old  gentle- 
who  have  chaneed  to  suffer  some  intolerable 
ness  from  pretty  people,  or  who  have  seen  cut 
^v  to  some  prof usion,  or  who  see,  after  a  world 
ins  has  been  successfully  taken  for  the  cos- 
how  the  least  mistake  in  sentiment  takes  all 
uty  out  of  your  clothes, — affirm,  that  the 
of  ugliness  consists  not  in  irregularity,  but  in 
uninteresting. 
'<«  love  any  forms,  however  ugly,  from  which 
qo^ties  shincL     If  command,  eloquence,  art^ 
ention,  exist  in  the  most  deformed  person,  all 
^^jicidents  that  usually  displease,  please,  and  raise 
^^  and  wonder  higher.    The  great  orator  was  an 
"^       '  insignificant  person,  but  he  was  all  brain. 
^lal  De  Bets  says  of  De  Bouillon,  **  With  the 
^ognomy  of  an  ox,  he  had  the  perspicacity  of  an 
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"Wis  no  pkaSaii:  inau  in  countenance,  his  face  boi 
^poilcil  with  pimples,  and  of  high  blood,  and  Ion 
Those  who  have  ruled  human  destinies,  like  planets, 
thousands  of  years,  were  not  handsome  men.  li 
man  can  raise  a  small  city  to  be  a  great  kingdo 
can  make  bread  cheap,  can  irrigate  deserts,  can  y 
oceans  by  canals,  can  subdue  steam,  can  organ 
victor}',  can  lead  the  opinions  of  mankind,  c 
enlarge  knowledge,  'tis  no  matter  whether  his  n< 
is  parallel  to  his  spine,  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  whet] 
ho  has  a  nose  at  all ;  whether  his  legs  are  straig 
or  whether  his  legs  are  amputated;  his  dcformit 
Anil  come  to  be  reckoned  ornamental,  and  advj 
tagcous  on  the  whol&  This  is  the  triumph 
expression,  degrading  beauty,  cliarming  us  with 
power  so  fine  and  friendly  and  intoxicating,  that 
makes  admired  persons  insipid,  and  the  thought 
passing  our  lives  with  them  insupportable.  TIh 
are  faces  so  fluid  with  expression,  so  flushed  a 
rippled  by  the  play  of  thought^  that  we  can  hard 
find  what  the  mere  features  really  are.  When  t 
delicious  beauty  of  lineaments  loses  its  power,  it 
because  a  more  delicious  beauty  has  appeared ;  tli 
an  interior  and  durable  form  has  been  disclose 
•Still,  Beauty  rides  on  her  lion,  as  before.  Still,  " 
was  for  beauty  that  the  world  was  made.''  The  lii 
of  the  Italian  artists,  who  established  a  despotism 
genius  amidst  the  dukes  and  kings  and  mobs  of  th( 
stormy  epoch,  prove  how  loyal  men  in  all  times  n 
.  to  a  finer  brain,  a  finer  method,  than  their  owa 
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Wordavorth  rightly  ipoaks  of  "a  light  that  nevor 
wu  on  sea  or  land,"  moaning,  that  it  waa  auppliol 
by  tho  obaerver,  and  tho  WeUh  bard  warns  his 
countrywomen  that 

— "  luJf  of  Uulr  chann*  with  CiwlwaUon  thall  die." 

Tho  now  virtue  which  oonstitutea  a  thing  boautiful 
ia  B  certain  cosmical  quality,  or,  a  powor  to  auggeet 
relation  to  the  whole  world,  and  bo  lift  the  object 
out  of  a  pitiful  individuality.  Evoiy  natural  featan, 
— Ha,  iky,  rainbow,  flowera,  musical  tone, — haa  in  it 
somewhat  which  ia  not  private,  but  univgraal,  apeaka 
of  that  central  benefit  which  ii  the  soul  of  Nature, 
and  tlioroby  ia  boautiful.  And,  in  ohoean  mon  and 
women,  I  find  somewhat  in  form,  speech,  and  man- 
ners,  which  ia  not  of  their  person  and  family,  bat 
of  a  humane^  catholic,  and  spiritual  character,  and 
we  love  them  as  the  sky.  They  have  a  largeneaa  of 
suggestion,  and  their  face  and  mannen  carry  a  certain 
grandeur,  Uko  time  and  justica 

The  feat  of  the  imagination  ia  in  ahowiag  the 
convertibility  of  every  thing  into  ovciy  other  thing. 
Facts  which  had  never  before  left  their  stark  comnum 
sense,  suddenly  figure  as  Eleuainian  mysteriea,  iSy 
boots  and  chair  and  candlestick  are  fairies  in  ^"ffnt*, 
meteors  and  constellationa  All  the  facta  in  Nataro 
are  nouns  of  tho  intellect,  and  mako  the  gramiiur 
of  the  eternal  langnaga  Every  word  haa  a  doaUe^ 
treble,  or  centuple  use  and  meaning.  What  I  h*Ttt  my 
stove  and  pepper-pot  a  false  bottom  1  I  017  70a 
meroy,  good  shoe-box  I    I  did  not  know  yon  were  » 


jeirel-case.  Chaff  and  dust  begin  to  eparklo,  and  aro 
clothed  about  mth  immortality.  And  the<rs  is  a  joy 
in  perceiving  the  representativo  or  symbolic  character 
of  a  fact,  which  no  bare  fact  or  event  can  over  give. 
There  are  do  days  in  life  ao  memorable  as  those  which 
vibrated  to  some  stroke  of  the  imagination. 

The  poets  ore  quite  right  in  docking  their  misticssos 
with  the  spoils  of  the  landscape,  flower-gardens,  gems, 
roinbowf^  flushes  of  morning,  and  stars  of  night,  since 
all  beauty  points  at  identity,  and  whatsoever  thing 
does  not  oxpress  to  me  the  sea  and  sky,  day  and 
night,  it  somewhat  forbidden  and  wrong.  Into  every 
beauti/ul  object  there  enters  somewhat  immoasurable 
and  divine,  and  just  as  much  into  form  bounded  by 
outlines,  like  mountains  on  the  horizon,  as  into  tones 
of  music,  or  depths  of  space.  Polarised  light  showed 
the  secret  architecture  of  bodies ;  and  when  the  tecend- 
tight  of  the  mind  is  opened,  now  one  colour  or  form 
or  gesture,  and  now  onotlior,  has  a  pungency,  as  if  a 
more  interior  ray  had  been  emitted,  disclosing  its  deep 
holdings  in  the  frame  of  things. 

The  laws  of  this  translation  we  do  not  know,  or 
why  one  feature  or  gesture  enchants,  why  one  word 
or  syllable  intoxicates,  but  the  fact  is  familiar  that 
Hm  fine  bNich  of  the  eye,  or  a  grace  of  monnorsi  or  a 
phnwa  of  poetry,  planta  wiaga  at  our  shoulders ;  as  if  ■ 
the  Divinity,  in  his  approaches,  lifts  away  mountains 
o(  obatructlon,  and  deigns  to  draw  a  truer  line^  which 
the  mind  knows  and  owns.  This  is  that  haughty 
force  of  beauty,  "  vit  tuperba /omuB,"  which  the  poets 
praia^ — under  calm  and  precise  outline,  the  immeosur- 
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able  uid  dmno :  Beauty  hidiog  all  visdom  and  power 
in  its  calm  aky. 

All  high  beant;  has  a  moral  elemout  in  it,  aad 
I  find  the  antique  aculpture  u  ethical  aa  Marcus 
Antoninus :  and  the  beauty  ever  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  thought.  Gross  and  obscure  natures,  how- 
over  decorated,  seem  impure  shambles ;  but  character 
gives  splendour  to  youth,  and  aire  to  wrinkled  skin 
and  gray  hairs.  An  adorer  of  truth  we  cannot  chooee 
but  obey,  and  the  woman  who  has  shared  with  ua 
tlks  moral  sentiment^ — her  locks  must  appear  to  us 
sublime.  Thus  there  is  a  climbing  scale  of  culture^ 
from  die  first  agreeable  sensation  which  a  sparkling 
gom  or  a  scarlet  stain  affords  the  eye,  up  through  fair 
outlines  and  details  of  the  landscape^  features  of  tlie 
human  face  and  form,  signs  and  tokens  of  thought  and 
character  in  manners,  up  to  the  ineffable  mysteriea  of 
the  intellect.  Wherever  we  begin,  thitbor  our  stops 
tend :  on  ascent  fram  tho  joy  of  a  horse  in  his  tnjv 
{lings,  up  to  the  perception  of  Newton,  that  the  globe 
on  which  wo  ride  is  only  a  larger  apple  falling  from 
a  larger  tree ;  up  to  the  perception  of  Plato,  that 
globe  and  uniTorso  are  rude  and  eariy  expresnou  of 
on  all-dissolving  Unity, — the  first  stair  on  tho  acale 
to  the  temple  of  the  Hind. 
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Flow,  flow  Um  waTts  bktad, 

Aecaned,  adond, 

The  varet  «f  mnUttOD  : 

No  anchong*  ft. 

Sleep  it  not,  death  ia  not : 

Who  ■oan  to  die  lire. 

,    Honae  jon  wen  bom  in, 
Frieodt  of  jrour  ■priDg-Ume, 
Old  man  and  yoong  maid, 
Day'a  toil  aod  fti  guerdon, 
Tbey  an  all  vanlthln^ 
Fieebg  to  bUea, 
Cannot  be  nworad. 
Boo  the  atan  tbroogh  thnn, 
Through  tnacherona  maihlea. 
Enow,  the  atan  yondiir, 
The  atan  erarlaitiDg, 
An  fugitire  alto. 
And  emolate,  Tanlted, 
The  Umbent  beat-lightning, 

'  And  fin-fljr't  Sight 
When  thon  deat  ntura 
On  the  wan'a  dnnlatim, 
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Beholding  tha  al 
The  wild  diiiiii«ttaD, 
And,  out  of  ciulMvanr 
To  chance  uiil  to  flow, 
Th*  gM  bocome  lolicl. 
And  jihuilomi  aiid  nothing* 
Return  to  bo  thingi. 
And  endlou  imbroglio 
ti  law  and  the  world, — 
Thou  fint  ahalt  thoa  know, 
That  in  th*  wild  tonnoil, 
Honod  on  the  Proloiu, 
Thon  ridoat  to  powsr, 
And  to  endunnce. 


ILLUSION& 

Hums  ye&iv  ago,  in  compuiy  with  an  ogreoable  party, 
I  spent  a  long  Bummor  day  in  exploring  th«  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky.  Wa  travetscd,  through  apacioiu 
^■ollones  affording  a  solid  maaonry  foundation  for  tho 
town  and  county  ovorhoad,  the  nx  or  eight  block 
miles  from  tho  mouth  of  the  cavern  to  tho  innormost 
recoss  which  tourists  visit, — a  niche  or  grotto  mule 
of  one  aoamlou  ataloctito,  and  coiled,  I  boiiovc^  Serenft'a 
Bower.  I  lost  tho  liglit  of  one  day.  I  mw  fai^ 
domes,  and  bottomless  pits;  heard  the  voice  of  tm- 
Hcen  waterfalls ;  paddled  throe-quarters  of  a  milo  in 
tho  deep  Echo  Biver,  whose  waters  are  peopled  with 
tho  blind  fish;  crossed  the  streams  "Lethe"  aiul 
"Styx;"  plied  with  musio  and  guns  tho  echoes  in 
these  alarming  galleries ;  saw  eveiy  form  of  staUgmito 
and  stalactite  in  the  sculptured  and  fretted  chunbens 
— icicle,  orange-flower,  aooiithas,  ■  grapes^  and  snow- 
bftlL  We  shot  Bengal  lights  into  the  vanlta  and 
groins  of  tho  sparry  cathedrals,  and  examined  oil  the 
masterpieces  which  the  four  combined  ea^uettn— 
water,  limestone,  gravitation,  and  time — eoaU  nuke 
in  the  dork. 
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The  mysteries  and  eceneiy  of  the  cave  had  the 
Bsme  dignity  thai  belongs  to  all  natural  objocte,  and 
which  shamoa  the  Sno  things  to  which  we  foppishly 
compare  them.  I  remarked,  especially,  the  mimetic 
habit,  with  which  Nature,  on  new  instruments,  hinns 
her  old  tunes,  making  night  to  mimic  day,  and  chom- 
istty  to  ape  vegetation.  But  I  then  took  notice,  and 
•till  chiefly  remember,  that  the  best  thing  which  the 
cave  had  to  oiTor  was  an  illusion.  On  arriving  at 
what  ia  called  the  "  Star-Chambor,"  our  lamps  wore 
taken  from  us  by  the  guide,  and  ozlioguiabod  or  put 
Aside^  and,  on  looking  upwards,  I  saw,  oc  aeomed  to 
Mc^  tiie  ni^t  heaven  thick  with  stars  glimmering 
more  or  leas  brightly  over  our  heads,  and  even  what 
Memed  a  comet  flaming  among  thorn.  All  the  party 
irer«  tonched  with  astonishment  and  pleasura  Our 
mttaieal  friends  sang  with  much  feeling  a  pretty  song, 
"The  atari  are  in  the  quiet  sky,"  etc.,  and  I  ut  down 
oo  tbe  rocky  floor  to  enjoy  the  serene  picture.  Some 
eiyatal  specks  in  the  black  ceiling  high  overhead, 
reflectiDg  the  light  of  a  half-hid  lamp,  yielded  this 


I  own,  I  did  not  like  the  cave  so  well  for  eking 
out  iu  niblimitiet  with  thia  theatrical  trick.  But  I 
bftve  had  many  experiences  like  it,  before  and  rince; 
and  we  mnit  be  content  to  be  pleased  without  too 
corioiuily  analysing  the  occasions.  Our  conreraation 
with  Nataro  ia  not  jiut  what  it  aeonu.  The  cloud- 
jmek,  the  sunrise  and  sunset  glories,  rainbows,  and 
iKHtham  lights,  are  not  quite  so  spheral  as  our  child- 
hood thooghl  them ;  and  the  part  our  organisation 
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tlie  most  of  our  pleasure  and  pain.     Our  1 
j-i  tlio  belief  that  tho  cirouin^tance  ^-ives  tli 
we   give    to   the    cireuinstaucc.     Life   is 
,  Lifo  is  sweet  as  nitrous  oxide;  and  th 

'■'.  dripping  all  day  over  a  cold  pond,  tho  si 

j      /  tho  railway  intorsoction,  tho  farmer  in  tl 

I  negro  in  tho  rico  swamp^  the  fop  in  the 

hunter  in  tho  woods,  the  barrister  with  t 
l)elle  at  the  ball,  all  ascribo  a  certain  pleas 
employment^  which  they  themselvea  give 
and  appetite  impart  the  sweetness  to  si 
i  and  meat    We  fancy  that  our  dvilisatioi 

far,  but  we  still  come  back  to  our  primers 
We  live  by  our  imaginations,  by  our  \ 
}  by  our  sentimento.    The  child  walks  am 

I   .      '    i  illusions,  which  ho  does  not  like  to  hav( 

The  boy,  how  sweet  to  him  is  his  fancy 

-  tho  story  of  barons  and  battles  1    What  a 

j         I  whilst  he  feeds  on  his  heroes  1    What  a  d< 

I  '  imnrnnnfiVA   Vuw\1ra  I      TTa   1  ma   Vukff aw   4 
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''**Ttiat  oldormon,  fancy  ontera  into  all  dotails,  and 

^    ^*  them  with  rosy  hua     He  imitates  the  air  and 

[jji        *  of  people  whom  he  admires,  and  ia  raised  in 

t),^^  ^*^  eyca.     Ho  pays  a  debt  quicker  to  a  rich  man 

jij.        'o  a,  ytoor  man.     Ho  wishoa  the  bow  and  com- 

irg|    r^^   of  some  leader  in  tho  state,  or  in  society; 

•o  K-    *  *hat  he  aaya ;  perhaps  ho  never  comes  nearer 

Uij^    ^  for  that,  but  dies  at  Inst  better  contented  for 

•j,^**UBemont  of  hia  eyes  and  his  fancy. 

tn  x^a^  *orid  n^  the  din  of  life  ia  nerer  hushed. 

c^r^^^^^on,  in  Parii,  in  Boaton,  in  San  Fruunaco^  tho 

Jttfc^^_  *^  the  muqnorade  ia  at  ita  height.     Nobody 

pi«^^      «tia  domino.    The  unitioa,  tho  fictions  of  tho 

^^k*-^       *t  would  be  an  impertinence  to  break.    Tho 

***>-     c^*  "^  fiacinationa  is  Yeiy  long.     Qreat  ia  i>aint ; 

®**t4_^*'>d  ia  the  painter;   and  we  rightly  accuse  the 

'^^^  )     ^'ho  dostroya  too  many  illuaions.     Society  does 

^tt^      "^e  its  unmaskera.     It  waa  wittily,  if  aomowhat 

f^****       ■'if,  said  by  lyAlembert,  "qu'vn  Hat  <h  vapeur 

f^*^^  ^'•a  ilai  trh  fidteux,  parcequ'H  nous  /aitait  voir  ten 

^  ^4«    ^^omme  elUt  Kid."    I  find  men  victims  of  illuaion 

!^^%^      t>arta  of  life.    Children,  youtha,  adulta,  and  old 

^;**^^     ^^  are  led  by  one  bauble  or  anoUier.     Yogan- 

.   '^l.f^s^^B  goddess  of  illuaion,  Proteua,  or  Momua,  or 

— ,     ^fca-^  Mocking, — for  the  Power  has  many  namea, — 

^^■^^T^^nger  thui  the  Titana,  atronger  tl»n  Apollo. 

1^^%^.^^^    ^ve   overheard   the  gods  or  aurpriaed   their 

^^W^  ^      IJifs  u  ft  succosaion  of  lessons  which  muat  be 

^^^^^^     %:<>  be  understood.    All  ia  riddles  "^^  ^<!  ^^Y  ^ 

4^^  ^^e  is  another  riddle.    There  are  aa  many  pillows 

^*^on  IB  flakea  in  a  anow-atonn.    We  wake  from 
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one  dx^am  into  another  dream.    The  toya,  to  be 

m  various,  and  are  graduated  in  refinement  to  th» 

quality  of  the  dupe.    The  intellectual  man  requires 

fine  Itait ;  the  sou  are  easily  amusod.    But 

is  drugged  with  his  own  frenzy,  and  the  pageanr 

marthos  at  all  hours,  with  music  and  banner  anc> 

badge. 

Amid  the  joyous  troop  who  give  in  to  the 
van,  comes  now  and  then  a  sad-oyed  boy,  whose  ey 
lack  the  requisite  refractions  to  clothe  the  show  i 
due  glory,  and  who  is  afflicted  with  a  tendency 
trace  homo  the  glittering  miscellany  of  fruits 
flowers  to  one  root    Science  is  a  search  after  identity"^C^< 
and  the  scientific  whim  is  lurking  in  all  comers.    At 
the  State  Fair,  a  friend  of  mine  complained  that 
the  varieties  of  fancy  pears  in  our  orchards  seem 
have  been  selected  by  somebody  who  had  a  whim  foi^ 
a  particular  kind  of  pear,  and  only  cultivated  mn 
as  had  that  perfume;   they  were  all  alika     And 
remember  the  quarrel  of  another  youth  with  the 
fectioners,  that,  when  he  racked  his  wit  to  choose 
best  comfits  in  the  shops,  in  all  the  endless  Tarieti 
of  sweetmeat  he  could  only  find  three  flavour^  or  twa 
Vrhat  then  t    Pears  and  cakes  are  good  for  something ;  ^ 
and  because  you,  unluckily,  have  an  eye  or  nose  too 
keen,  why  need  you  spoil  the  comfort  which  the  rest 
of  us  find  in  thcmtj  I  knew  a  humorist^  who^  in  a 
good  deal  of  rattle,  had  a  grain  or  two  of  senasL    He 
shocked  the  company  by  maintaining  that  the  attri- 
butes of  6o4  were  two» — power  and  risibility ;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  pious  man  to  keep 
VOL.  V.  ■ 


riMMb  »d  p— ofiilwo^  ud  07  Sid-&i$f/  to 
rygood  dog.    W« antt no4  eur^ eami^ too b*, 

m  *II  hAT«  kind  impolaet  in  thia  direction.  When 
boys  come  into  my  yard  for  leave  to  gather 
■»«bMtnutB,  I  own  I  enter  into  Nature'^  game, 
affect  to  grant  the  penniuion  reluctantly,  fearing 
t  any  momant  they  will  find  out  the  impoiture  of 
■  ibowy  chaff.  But  thii  tendemen  ia  quite  nn- 
■aaij;  tbo  enchantments  are  laid  on  Teiy  thick. 
ir  joong  life  ia  thatched  with  them.  Bare  and 
1  to  taan  ia  the  lot  of  the  children  in  the  hovel  I 
Teatarday ;  yet  not  the  leea  they  hnng  it  round 
I  frippery  romanea,  like  the  children  of  the 
pieat  fortone,  and  talked  of  "the  dear  cottage 
n  ao  many  joyful  houn  had  flown."  Well,  thia 
diing  <rf  hovela  ia  the  cuatom  of  the  country. 
oaai^  inora  than  all,  are  the  element  and  kmgdom 
Qamoa.    Being  faaoinated,  they  faacinata.     Thoy 

thwinirh    niKiu1ii.TrfirpiunM.       And     hnw  Anm  anv 
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.ii'i  u'r>\cy\  uj)  Lr>t  or  l;ist.  l';it  tiio  ini-lity  M-t!  — 
>vho  had  been  so  sly  with  us,  as  ii  she  felt  tiiui  .< 
owed  MB  Eomo  indomnity,  insinuates  into  the  Pandoz:^ 
box  of  marriage  some  deep  and  serious  benefits,  ar'^ 
some  groat  joya  Wo  find  a  delight  in  tho  beauty  axC 
happiness  of  children,  that  makes  tho  heart  too  bic 
for  tho  body.  In  tho  worst-assorted  connections  thcr" 
is  over  some  mixture  of  true  marriage.  Teagiio  an<^ 
his  jade  get  some  just  'relations  of  mutual  rcspecC 
kindly  observation,  and  fostering  of  oach  other,  leare 
something,  and  would  cany  thcmsolves  wisolier,  i 
they  wore  now  to  begin. 

Tis  fine  for  us  to  point  at  one  or  another  fine 
madman,  as  if  there  wore  any  exempts.  Tho  scholar 
in  his  library  is  nona  I,  who  have  all  my  life  hoard 
any  number  of  orations  and  debates^  read  poems  and 
miscellaneous  books,  conversed  with  many  geniuses, 
am  still  the  victim  of  any  now  page ;  and,  if  Marma- 
duke,  or  Hugh,  or  Moosohoad,  or  any  otlicr,  invent  a 
now  style  or  mythology,  I  fancy  that  the  world  will 
bo  all  brave  and  right,  if  dressed  in  theso  colours, 
which  I  had  not  thought  of.  Tlien  at  once  I  will 
daub  with  this  new  paint;  but  it  will  not  stick.^  Tia 
like  the  cement  which  tho  podlar  sells  at  tho  door  ] 
ho  makos  broken  crockery  hold  with  it^  but  you  can 
never  buy  of  him  a  bit  of  the  cement  which  will  make 
it  hold  when  he  is  gono. 

Men  who  make  fliemselves  felt  in  tho  world  avail 
themselves  of  a  certain  fato  in  thoir  constitution, 
which  they  know  how  to  use.    But  thoy  novor  deeply 
\  interest  us  unless  they  lift  a  comer  of  tho  curtain,  oi 
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b(i^j~.^^*or  60  Blightly  their  penetration  of  what  is 

a*(lg    .  *^     Tie  the  chann  of  practical  men,  that  out- 

ju  u  iij^^'''  practicality  are  a  certain  poetry  and  play, 

and  jj^J^^y  !«•  tho  good  horso  Power  by  the  bridle, 

-BOu^       *«iTcd  to  walk,  though  they  can  ride  so  fiercely. 

t««t        **^  is  iotolloctual,  as  well  as  Ca?«ar ;  and  tho 

f  **tj_.      ^'Sre,  Bca-captains,  and    railway  men  have  a 

**"*-t     i.?*^  when  off  duty ;  a  good-natured  admisaion 

o"'  ^x^^<3re  are  ilhisions,  and  who  shall  say  tliat  he  is 

rh^^   ^^^iiqiortl    W«  atignatiae  the  cM^ir«l  feUowi) 

'  ^"^^^I^^VtDOt  to  detach  thenuelTOa,  aa  "  dragon-ridden,'' 

"^■^T^'ier-atricken,"  and  foola  of  fate^  with  whatever 

^j^*  endowed. 

i'^'t^^^^^  our  tuition  is  through  emblems  and  indirec- 

^^^^^   *tlB  well  to  know  that  Uiero  is  method  in  it,  a 

y^^  -^  *csle,  and  rank  above  nmk  in  the  phantasms. 

^n^.  r'^gin  low  with  coarse  masks,  and  rise  to  the  moat 

^  >x~^^  ud  beautiful     The  rod  men  told  Columbus, 

^^   ^y  had  an  herb  which  took  away  fatigue ; "  but  ho 

tV/^^  die  illusion  of  "arriving  from  the  east  at  tho 

T^^"  more  eomposing  to  his  lofty  spirit  than  any 

'^'keeo.     Is  not  our  faith  in  the  impenetrability  of 

^'^^tter  more  sedative  than  narcotics  I    You  play  with 

jtcWraw^  balls,  bowls,  horse  and  gun,  estates  and 

politica  i  but  there  are  finer  games  before  you.     Is 

not  time  a  pretty  toy  1    Life  will  show  you  masks  that 

ut  worth  all  your  carnivals.    Yonder  mountain  must 

migrats  into  your  mind.     The  fine  star-dust  and 

mbulous  blur  in  Orion,   "the  portentous  year  of 

JCcar  and  Alcor,"  must  come  down  and  be  dealt  with 

in  yoor  household  thought     What  if  you  shall  oome 
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i.oa-.po;;s  history  are  raui^tions  £rom  yourself,  ; 
that  the  Bun  borrows  his  beams?  W^at  t^^rri 
questions  wo  aro  learning  to  ask  I  The  former  i 
believed  in  magic,  by  which  temples,  cities,  and  i 
were  swallowed  up,  and  all  trace  of  them  gone, 
are  coming  on  the  secret  of  a  magio  which  sweeps 
of  men's  minds  all  vestige  of  theism  and  beliefs  wl 
they  and  their  fathers  held  and  were  framed  U]X>n. 
There  are  deceptions  of  the  senses^  deceptions 
the  passions^  and  the  structural,  beneficent  illusi 
of  sentiment  and  of  the  intellect  There  is 
illusion  of  love,  which  attributes  to  tlie  beloved  per 
all  which  that  person  shares  nith  his  or  her  fam 
sex,  age,  or  condition,  nay,  with  the  human  m 
itself.  Tis  these  which  the  lover  loves,  and  Ai 
Matilda  gets  the  credit  of  them.  As  if  one  shut 
always  in  a  tower,  ^i-ith  one  window,  through  wl 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  could  be  soon,  sho 
fancy  that  all  the  marvels  ho  beheld  belonged  to  t 
window.  There  is  the  illusion  of  time,  which  is  v 
deep;  who  has  disposed  of  itt  or  come  to  the  c 
viction  that  what  seems  the  succession  of  thought 
only  the  distribution  of  wholes  into  causal  son 
The  intellect  sees  that  every  atom  carries  the  wh 
of  Nature ;  that  the  mind  opens  to  omnipoten 
that,  in  the  endless  striving  and  ascents,  the  m( 
niorphosis  is  entire,  so  that  the  soul  doth  not  kx 
itself  in  its  own  act^  when  that  act  is  perfected.  Th 
is  illusion  that  shall  deceive  oven  tho  elect  Ther 
illusion  that  shall  deceive  even  the  perfonner  of 
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Ijg  *^~      Though  ho  make  hia  body,  ho  donios  that 

tl,  **tog  it.     Though  the  world  exist  from  thought, 

^j_^    6«»t  is  daunted  in  presence  of  tho  world.    Ono 

4),,^^^^  *i>o  other  wo  accept  tho  montol  lawa,  still  roflisting 

Bjj  ^  "^^Iiich  follow,  which  howovor  must  bo  accepted. 

fa^i       ^-H    our  concessions  only  compel  us  to  new  pro- 

to     _     ^—        And  what  avails  it  that  science  has  come 

anc^    ^*^^^t  space  and  time  as  simply  forms  of  thought, 

ouK^        ^^«  matoiul  world  m  hypotbetict],  and  withal 

IfM  ^^^^^^tandon  <d  pnperfg  and  flren  of  self-bood  ia 

ai«  ^    vith  the  rest,  if,  at  lost,  even  our  thonghta 

pe^^^*^^^   finalitie« ;   but   the  ineessont  flowiog  and 

y^^.^/^^>on  reach  these  also,  and  each  thonght  which 

_BJC^^^^*^ay  was  a  finality,  to-day  is  yielding  to  a  larger 

'^^^liaation  I 

^fCfe-^^^tli  mich  volatile  elements  to  work  in,  'tis  no 

^'^^^^^^r  if  our  estimates  are  looso  and  floating.     We 

jfy^^   *ork  and  affirm,  but  we  have  so  guess  of  the 

^        ^  of  what  we  say  or  da    The  cloud  is  now  as  big 

i^^'^iUr  hand,  and  now  it  covers  a  county.     That 

.-^  ^^  of  Thar,  who  was  set  to  drain  the  drinking-horn 

^*4gird,  and  to  wrestle  with  tho  old  woman,  and  to 

/*^  with  the  runner  Lok,  and  presently  found  that 

^  *Ud  been  drinking  up  the  sea,  and  wrestling  with 

^Uiifl,  ind  racing  with  Thought,  describes  us  who  are 

contending   amid    these   seeming   trifles,   with  the 

nprame  energies  of  Nature.     We  fancy  we  have 

^  iiSeo  into  bad  company  and  squalid  condiUon,  low 

dsbts,  Bboe■bill^  broken  glass  to  pay  for,  pots  to  buy, 

totcher's  meat,  sugar,  milk,  and  coal.     "Set  me  some 

grtait  task,  ye  gods  I  and  I  will  show  my  spirit" 
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"  Not  so,"  says  the  good  Hoavon ;  "  plod  and  plough, 
vamp  your  old  eoaU  and  hata,  weave  a  ahoeatring; 
grcot  affairs  and  tho  best  vrino  by  and  by."  Well, 
'tis  all  phantoam ;  and  if  wo  weavo  a  yard  of  tapo  in 
all  humility,  and  as  woll  aa  wo  can,  long  horoaftor  w« 
sltall  SCO  it  was  no  cotton  tape  at  all,  but  some  gaJoxy 
which  wo  braided,  and  that  the  threads  were  Time 
and  Nature. 

We  cannot  write  the  order  of  tiie  rariable  winds. 
How  can  we  penetrate  tho  law  of  our  ahiftiiig  moods 
and  BUBccptibility  1  Yot  thoy  differ  as  all  and  nothing. 
Instead  of  tjio  firmament  of  yesterday,  which  oar  eye* 
require,  it  is  to-day  an  eggshell  which  coops  na  in ; 
we  cannot  even  see  what  or  where  our  stars  of  destiny 
are.  From  day  to  day,  the  capital  facts  of  human 
life  are  hidden  from  our  eyes.  Suddenly  the  mist 
rolls  up,  and  reveals  Uiem,  and  we  think  how  much 
good  time  is  gone,  that  might  have  been  saved,  had 
any  hint  of  those  things  been  shown.  A  anddsD  rise 
in  the  road  shows  us  the  system  of  mountain^  and  all 
tho  summits,  which  have  been  jnat  as  near  na  all  the 
year,  but  quite  out  of  mind.  But  these  alterations 
are  not  without  their  order,  and  we  are  partial -to  our 
various  fortune.  If  life  seem  a  succession  of  dnams, 
yot  poetic  justice  is  done  in  dreams  also.  ^lis  Tiaions 
of  good  men  are  good;  it  ia  tho  undisciplined  irill 
that  is  whipped  with  bad  thoughts  and  bad  fcituMt. 
Whon  we  break  the  laws,  we  lose  oor  hold  on  tlu 
central  reality.  Like  aick  meu'  in  hoapitala,  we 
change  only  from  bed  to  bod,  from  one  folly  to  an- 
other ;  and  it  cannot  aignify  moch  what  baecawi  ii. 
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•uch  castavap, — wailing,  stupid,  comatose  croaturea, 
— llft«d  from  bed  to  bed,  from  the  nothing  of  life  to 
iho  nothing  of  doitth. 

In  thii  kingdom  of  flhuiotu  vo  grope  Mgwly  for 
atajt  anA  foondttioni.  lliere  u  oona  but  a  striet 
■ad  futbfitl  doaling  tX  hcone,  and  a  wren  buring 
oat  of  «11  dut^city  or  illnnon  there.  Whatever 
gum  ire  played  vith  n^  we  must  pUy  no  game* 
with  ouTislTea,  bat  deal  in  our  priraey  with  the  last 
honesty  and  truth.  I  look  upon  the  simple  and 
ohiHinii  Tirtoea  of  TUagjty  and  honesty  as  the  root 
^  of  all  that  is  snblimo  in  character.  ~Spoak  as  you 
think,  be  what  you  are,  pay  your  debts  of  all  kinds. 
I  prefer  to  be  owned  as  sound  and  solvent,  and  my 
word  as  good  ai  my  bond,  and  to  be  what  cannot  be 
slapped,  or  dissipated,  or  undermined,  to  all  the  idat 
in  the  usiTeTso.  This  reality  is  the  foundation  of 
friendshij^  religion,  pootry,  and  art  At  the  top  or 
St  the  bottom  of  all  illusions,  I  sot  the  cheat  which 
itill  leads  us  to  work  and  live  for  appearances,  in 
s[nte  of  our  conviction,  in  all  sane  hours,  that  it  is 
what  wo  really  are  that  avails  with  friends,  with 
strangers,  and  with  fate  or  fortune. 

One  would  think  from  the  talk  of  men  that  riches 
and  poverty  were  a  groat  matter ;  and  our  civilisation 
mainly  respects  it  But  the  Indians  say  that  they 
do  not  think  the  white  man  with  bis  brow  of  care, 
always  toiling,  afraid  of  heat  and  cold,  and  keeping 
within  doors,  has  any  advantage  of  them.  The  per- 
maaeat  interest  of  every  nan  is,  never  to  be  in  a 
£ala«  poBtion,'bat  to  have  the  weight  of  Nature  to 
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*  - ''  back  him  in  all  tlut  he  do«.    Bicbei  ud  poTorty  u>e 

K  thick  or  Uun  coatomo ;  and  oar  life — the  life  of  all 
i  of  ua — identical.  For  we  transcend  the  drcunutance 
i  continually,  and  taate  the  real  quality  of  ejdatence ; 
i  as  in  our  employments,  which  only  differ  in  the 
manipulations,  bat  express  the  same  lawa;  or  in  our 
thoHshts,  which  wear  no  rillu,  and  taate  no  ice-creams. 
i  Wo  SCO  God  face  to  face  every  hour,  uid  know  the 
-;         savour  of  Nature. 

^  The    early  Greek    philosophora    Heraelitus    and 

j         Xcnophanea  measured  their  force  on  this  problem  of 

identity.    Diogenes  of  ApoIIonia  said,  that  unloaa  the 

atoms  were  made  of  one  stuff  they  could  never  Uend 

and  act  with  one  another.    But  the  Hindoos,  in  their 

'  i         sacred  writings,  express  the  liveliest  feeling  both  of 

^         the  osaontial  identity,  and  of  that  illusion  which  they 

t         conceive  variety  to  be.     "The  notiosi^  */  on,'  and 

.i         'Tlas  is  mine,'  which  influence  mankind,  are  but  d»- 

luBiona  of  the  mother  of  the  world.     Dispel,  0  Lnd 

of  all  creatures!   the  conceit  of  knowledije  which 

proceeds  from  ignorance."     And  the  beatitndo  of  man 

they  hold  to  lie  in  being  freed  from  fasdnatiotL 

The  intellect  is  stimulated  by  the  statement  of 

truth  in  a  trope,  and  the  wiU  by  clothing  the  laws 

;         of  life  in  illusions.    But  the  unities  of  Truth  and  of 

•  Itight  are  not  broken  by  the  disguise.  There  need 
I  never  be  any  confusion  in  these.  Li  a  crowded  life 
'  of  many  paru  and  performers,  mi  a  stage  of  nitinni, 
I  er  in  the  obecureat  hamlet  in  Maine  or  Califomia,  the 
I  uuife  elements  offer  the  same  chiHcea  to  each  iww 
I          comer,  and,  according  to  hia  election,  he  fixes  hie 
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fortane  ia  absoluto  Nature.  It  would  bo  hard  to  put 
mor»  mental  and  moral  philosophy  than  the  Persiaaa 
lure  thrown  into  a  scntonco : — 


There  is  no  chance,  and  no  uiarchy,  in  the  um- 
Tono.  All  is  system  and  gradation.  Every  god  ia 
there  iitting  in  his  sphere.  The  yonng  mortal  entora 
the  ball  of  the  finnamoot :  there  is  ho  alono  with 
them  olon^  they  pouring  on  him  benedictions  and 
gifti^  tad  beeluning  him  up  to  their  thrones.  On 
the  inatan^  and  inceuantly,  fall  mow-etorma  of  illu- 
nona.  He  fancies  himself  in  a  vast  crowd  which 
swayi  this  way  and  that,  and  whose  movement  and 
doinga  he  must  obey :  he  fanciea  himself  poor, 
orphaned,  inaignificant.  The  mad  crowd  drirei  hither 
and  thither,  now  furiously  commanding  this  thing  to 
be  done,  now  that.  What  is  he  that  he  ahould  resist 
their  wiD,  and  think  or  act  for  himself  t  Every 
moment,  new  changes,  and  new  showers  of  deceptions, 
to  baffle  and  distract  him.  And  when,  by  and  by, 
for  BD  instant,  the  air  clean,  and  the  cloud  lU ta  a  little, 
there  ars  the  gods  still  sitting  around  him  on  their 
tliroiMs, — they  alone  with  him  alone. 
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I  TELL  in  with  >  hninoriat^  on  017  tinTflla,  who  h^d 
in  his  chombor  a  cost  of  the  Kondauini  Medusa,  aod 
who  assured  mo  that  tho  nomo  which  that  fine  work 
of  art  bore  in  the  cataloguos  was  a  mianomer,  u  he 
waa  convinced  that  the  aeulptor  who  carved  it  in- 
tended it  for  Uomoiy,  the  motlier  of  the  Mosos.  lathe 
coDvereatioD  that  followed,  my  new  friend  made  eome 
extraordinary  ooafewiona.  "  Do  you  not  leo,"  ho  aaid, 
"tho  penalty  of  learning  and  that  each  of  theae 

Bcholars  whom  you  bare  mot  at  S ,  thoo^  he 

were  to  be  the  laat  man,  would,  like  the  executioner 
in  Hood'a  poem,  guillotine  the  last  but  one  1"  H« 
added  many  lively  romarka,  but  hia  evident  eameat- 
ness  engaged  my  attention,  and,  in  the  weoka  th«t 
followed,  we  bocame  better  acquainted  He  had  good 
abilitiea,  a  genial  temper,  and  no  vices ;  but  he  had 
one  defect, — be  could  not  apeak  in  the  tone  of  the 
people.  There  was  some  pualyns  on  hia  will,  nieh 
that,  when  he  met  men  on  common  teno^  he  apoke 
weakly,  and  from  the  point,  like  a  flighty  girL  Hia 
consciousness  of  the  fault  made  it  wona.  He  envied 
eveiy  drover  and  lumberman  in  the  taven  their  auuily 
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ipeoch.  He  corot«d  Mirebcau's  ilon  lariMe  da  la 
/amiUariti,  belioAing  that  ho  whose  sympathy  goos 
lowest  is  the  man  from  whom  tuDgs  havo  the  most  to 
(eju.  For  himaelf,  ho  declared  that  ho  could  not  get 
UMKif^  ■Ion*  to  write  a  latter  to  «  friond.  Ha  left 
the  city;  ht  hkl  himwU  in  puturea.  The  solitary 
riTer  wu  not  adituy  eDottgh ;  Uie  sun  ud  moon  put 
him  ooL  When  he  bought  «  house,  the  first  tliiiiB 
he  did  wu  to  pUat  treeti  He  could  not  enough  con- 
ceal hinuell  Sot  e  hedge  here;  set  ooki  there, — 
trees  behind  treoe;  above  all,  set  erergreeni^  for 
they  will  keep  a  secret  all  the  year  round.  The 
moat  agreoable  compliment  you  could  pay  him  waa, 
to  imply  thxt  you  had  not  observed  him  in  a  house 
or  a  street  where  you  bad  mot  him.  Whilst  he 
aufTerod  at  being  soen  where  he  was,  ho  consoled  him- 
aelf with  the  delicious  thought  of  the  inconceivable 
number  of  places  where  ho  woa  not  All  he  wished 
of  hia  taflor  was  to  provide  that  sober  mean  of  colour 
and  cut  which  would  never  detain  the  eye  for  a 
moment.  Ho  went  to  Vienna,  to  Smyrna,  to  London. 
In  all  the  variety  of  costumes,  a  carnival,  a  kaloido- 
aeope  of  clothes,  to  hia  horror  he  could  never  discover 
a  man  in  the  street  who  wore  anything  like  his  owu 
dreaa.  He  would  have  given  his  soul  for  the  ring  of 
Gygea.  Hia  dismay  at  his  visibility  had  blunted  the 
fean  of  mortality.  "Do  you  thinli,"  ho  aoid,  "I  am 
in  such  groat  terror  of  being  shot, — I,  who  am  only 
waiting  to  shuffle  off  my  corporeal  jacket,  to  slip  away 
into  the  back  stars,  and  put  diamotora  of  tho  eolar 
q^stem  and  aideroal  orbits  between  me  and  all  souls, 
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~thcre  to  wear  out  ages  in  lolitwlc,  and  foigot 
memoTT  itself,  if  it  be  poasible  I"  He  had  a  remoTM 
ranniDg  to  despair^  of  hia  social  ffoudteria,  and  walked 
miles  and  miles  to  get  the  twitchingt  ont  of  his  face, 
the  starts  and  shrugs  <nit  of  his  anna  and  shoulden. 
God  may  forgive  sins,  he  said,  but  awkwardness  has 
no  foTgircuosa  in  heaven  or  earth.  He  admired  in 
Newton,  not  so  much  his  thooiy  of  the  moon,  aa  his 
letter  to  Collins,  in  which  he  forbade  him  to  insert 
hia  name  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions":  "It  would  perhaps 
increase  mj  acquaintance,  the  thing  which  I  chiefly 
study  to  decline." 

These  conroraations  led  mo  somewhat  later  to  the 
knowledge  of  similar  cases,  and  to  the  disoovei}-  that 
they  arc  not  of  rery  infrequent  oecnrrenca.  Few  sub> 
stances  are  found  pure  in  nature.  Those  conatitatJons 
which  can  bear  in  open  day  the  rough  dealing  of  the 
world  must  be  of  that  mean  and  average  atruetnre^ — 
■uch  OS  iron  and  salt,  atmospheric  air,  and  water.  But 
there  ore  motala,  like  potossiuin  and  sodium,  whidi, 
to  bo  kept  pnrt^  must  be  kept  imder  naphtha.  Soch 
aro  the  talents  dotorminod  on  some  spocia]ty,_which 
a  culminating  civilisation  fosters  in  the  heart  of  great 
cities  and  in  royal  chambers.  Nature  protects  her 
own  work  To  the  culture  of  tho  world,  an  Archi 
modes,  a  Nowton  is  indispotuablo ;  so  she  guard*  tlwm 
by  a  certain  aridity.  If  these  had  been  good  follow^ 
fond  of  dancing,  por(^  and  dubs^  wo  should  hav«  had 
no  "Theory  of  tho  Sphere^"  and  no  "^iiMipift," 
They  had  that  necessity  of  isolation  vrtuoh  gsnioi  f  oaU 
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Each  must  stand  on  his  glass  tripod,  if  ho  would  koc{) 
hii  oloctricity.  Even  Swcdonborg,  whogo  theory  of 
the  universo  is  based  on  afTection,  and  who  reprobates 
to  woarinesa  tho  danger  and  vice  of  pure  intoUoct,  ia 
eonatraincd  to  make  an  extraordinary  oxcoptiou : 
"Thero  are  also  angels  who  do  not  live  consociatod, 
bnt  separate,  house  and  houso ;  these  dwell  in  tho 
midst  of  heaven,  because  thoy  are  iho  best  of  angels." 

We  hare  known  many  fine  geniuses  with  that 
imperfection  thai  thoy  cannot  do  anything  useful,  not 
so  much  as  writ«  ono  clean  sentence.  Tis  worse,  and 
tngic,  thU  no  man  ii  fit  for  lociety  who  hu  fine  traits. 
At  a  distance,  he  ia  admired ;  but  bring  him  hand  to 
hand,  he  ia  a  cripple.  Ono  protoctw  hinuolf  by  soli- 
tude, and  one  by  courtosy,  and  one  by  an  acid,  woridly 
maiiner,^-flach  concealing  how  he  can  the  tbinnn—  of 
his  ildn  and  bis  incapacity  for  strict  association.  But 
there  ia  do  remedy  that  can  reach  the  heart  of  the 
disease,  bat  either  habits  of  self-reliance  that  should 
go  in  practice  to  making  the  man  independent  of  tho 
bumao  race,  or  else  a  religion  of  love.  Now  he  hardly 
•eema  entitled  to  marry ;  for  how  can  he  protect  a 
wonuui,  who  cannot  protect  himself  t 

We  pray  to  be  conventionaL  But  tho  wary 
Hearen  takea  cars  you  shall  not  be,  if  diere  is  any- 
thing good  in  yoa  Dante  was  very  bad  company, 
and  waa  never  invited  to  dinner.  Michel  Angalo 
had  a  sad,  aour  time  of  it  The  ministers  of  beauty 
are  rarely  beautiful  in  coachea  and  aaloona,  Columbus 
diaoovered  no  isle  or  key  ao  lonely  as  himseli  Yet 
«ach  ot  Iheie  potentatea  law  well  the  reaaon  of  hia 
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escliuion.  Solitaiy  wu  hot  'Why,  yoa;  but  hii 
(ociety  was  Umitod  only  by  the  amount  of  bnua 
Koture  appropriated  in  that  age  to  cury  on  tho 
govomment  of  tlio  world  "If  I  stay,"  uid  Dnntc^ 
when  thore  wu  question  of  going  to  Rome,  "  who 
will  go  1  and  if  I  go,  who  will  stay  1 " 

But  the  necessity  of  solitudo  is  docpor  than  wo 
have  said,  and  is  organic.  I  havo  aoen  many  a 
philosopher  whom  world  is  Iai:go  enough  for  only  one 
person.  He  affects  to  be  a  good  companion ;  but  w« 
are  still  surprisiDg  his  secret,  that  he  moans  and  neoda 
to  impose  his  system  on  all  the  rest  Tho  detennina- 
tion  of  oach  is  from  all  tho  others,  liko  that  of  oach 
tree  up  into  froe  spaco.  Tis  no  wonder,  when  oach 
lias  his  whole  hoad,  our  socioties  should  bo  so  smalL 
Liko  Prosidont  Tyior,  our  party  falls  from  ua  evoiy 
(lay,  and  we  most  ride  in  a  sull^  at  last.  Doar 
heart!  take  it  sadly  homo  to  thee, — there  is  no 
co-oporation.  We  begin  with  friendships^  and  all  our 
youth  is  a  reconnoitring  and  recruiting  of  the  holy 
fraternity  they  shall  combine  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  But  so  the  remoter  stars  seem  a  nebula  of 
united  light ;  yet  there  is  no  group  which  a  teleaeope 
will  not  rosolve,  and  the  dearest  friends  are  separated 
by  impassablo  gulfs.  The  co-oporation  is  involnntary, 
and  is  put  upon  us  by  the  Genius  of  Life,  who  roserrea 
this  OS  a  part  of  his  prerogative.  Tis  fine  for  ns  to 
talk,  we  sit  and  muse,  and  are  serene,  and  eompleta ; 
but  the  moment  we  moot  with  anybody,  each  beoomM 
a  fraction. 

Though  the  stuff  of  tragedy  and  of  ronuDees  is  in 
TOL.  V.  T 
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&  mor»l  unioii  of  two  superior  persons,  whose  con- 
fidence in  each  other  for  long  years,  out  of  sight,  uid 
in  sight,  and  against  all  appearances,  is  at  lost  justi- 
fied by  victorious  proof  of  probity  to  gods  and  men, 
causing  joyful  omotions,  tears  and  glory, — though 
there  be  for  heroes  this  moral  union,  yet  thoy  too 
are  as  far  ofT  as  ever  from  an  iutolloctual  union,  and 
the  moral  union  is  for  comparatively  low  and  external 
[inrposcs,  like  the  co-operation  of  a  ship's  company 
or  of  a  firo-clnb.  But  how  insular  and  pathetically 
aditary  are  all  the  people  we  know  ]  Kor  dare  thoy 
tdl  what  they  think  of  each  other,  when  they  meet 
in  the  street.  We  have  a  fine  right,  to  be  sure,  to 
taunt  men  of  the  world  with  superficial  and  treach- 
erous coorteaies  I 

Such  is  the  tragic  necessity  which  strict  science 
finds  midemeath  our  domestic  and  neighbourly  life, 
irresistibly  driving  each  adult  soul  as  with  whips  into 
the  desert,  and  making  our  warm  covenants  senti- 
mental and  momontary.  We  must  infer  that  the 
ends  of  thought  were  peremptory,  if  they  were  to  bo 
secured  at  such  ruinous  cost  They  are  deeper  than 
can  be  told,  and  belong  to  the  immonsities  and  eter- 
nities. They  reach  down  to  that  depth  where  society 
itself  originatea  and  disappears, — where  the  question 
is,  Which  is  first,  man  or  men  1 — where  the  individnal 
is  loet  in  his  source. 

But  this  banishment  to  the  rooks  and  echoes  no 
metaphysics  can  make  ri(^t  or  tolorabl&  This  result 
is  BO  against  nature,  such  a  half-view,  that  it  must  be 
emrected  by  a  common  sense  and  ezperieneeb     "A 
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man  is  bom  by  the  aide  of  hia  father,  and  thore  bs 
roroains."  A  man  muat  be  clothed  vith  aocietjr,  or 
we  ahall  feci  a  certain  barenoaa  and  porerty,  u  of  » 
displacod  and  unfumiehed  member.  Ho  is  to  bo 
drwsod  in  arte  ind  inatitutions,  aa  well  aa  in  body- 
ganucnts.  Now  and  then  a  man  exquisitely  mtde 
can  live  alone,  and  must ;  but  coop  up  moat  men,  uul 
ytm  undo  them.  "  The  king  lived  and  ate  in  bis  boll 
with  men,  and  underatood  men,"  aaid  Seldea.  Wh«n . 
a  young  barrister  aaid  to  the  late  Mr.  Haaoo,  "I  keep 
my  chamber  to  read  law," — "  Bead  law  I "  replied  tfa« 
veteran,  "  'tis  in  the  cottrtHTOom  you  must  nod  law." 
Nor  is  the  rule  otherwise  for  literature.  If  you  would 
learn  to  write^  'tis  in  the  strut  you  muat  learn  it 
Doth  for  the  vehicle  and  for  the  aima  of  fine  arts,  you 
must  frequent  the  public  square.  The  people,  and 
not  tlie  college,  is  the  writer's  home.  A  scholar  ia  a 
candle  which  the  love  and  deaire  of  all  men  will  ligbL 
NoTer  his  londa  or  his  rents,  but  the  power  to  cbonn 
the  disguised  soul  that  aits  veiled  under  this  bearded 
and  that  rosy  visage  is  hia  rent  and  ration.  Hia  [wo- 
ducts  are  aa  needful  aa  those  of  the  baker  or  the 
weaver.  Society  cannot  do  without  cultivated  -men. 
As  soon  as  the  first  wants  are  aotiafied,  Uie  higher 
wants  become  imperative. 

Tis  hard  to  mesmerise  ourselves  to  whip  our 
own  top ;  but  through  sympathy  m  are  etpeble  of 
energy  and  endurance.  Concert  fires  people  to  a 
certain  fuiy  of  performance  they  cu  rarely  madi 
alone.  Here  is  the  use  of  aodoty :  it  is  ao  «aqr  with 
the  great  to  be  great ;  ao  easy  to  oome  tqi  to  an  «liefe> 
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ing  (tajidard  ; — aa  oasy  as  il  is  to  the  lover  to  swim 
to  bis  [oaidcn  through  waves  bo  grim  before.  The 
benofita  of  affection  are  immoQae ;  and  the  one  event 
which  nsrar  Iomm  its  zomuiee  ia  tho  oncoonter  with 
•npericr   p«noni   on  tanu  aUowing   the  happiect 


It  bjr  no  meaiu  followi  that  we  an  not  fit  for 
•000^,  bwaDN  imria  are  tedioiu,  and  becauaa  the 
•otrA  finda  na  tediooa.  A  backwoodsman,  who  had 
ben.  aeot  to  the  Unirenity,  told  me  that,  when  he 
heant  the  beat-brad  young  men  at  the  law-school 
talk  together,  he  reckoned. himself  a  boor;  bnt  when- 
ever he  caught  them  apart^  and  bad  one  to  himself 
alon<^  then  tbejr  were  the  boors,  and  he  the  better 
man.  And  if  we  recall  the  rare  hours  when  we  en- 
countered the  best'  peisoos,  we  then  found  ourselves, 
and  then  first  society  seemed  to  exist  That  was 
society,  though  in  the  transom  of  a  brig,  or  on  the 
Florida  Keys. 

A  cold,  sluggish  blood  thinks  it  has  not  facts 
enough  to  the  puipose,  and  must  decline  its  turn 
in  the  conversation.  But  they  who  speak  have  no 
more^ — have  less.  Tis  not  new  facts  that  avail,  but 
the  heat  to  dissolve  everybody's  facta.  Heat  puts 
yon  in  right  relation  with  magasineB  of  facto.  The 
capital  defect  of  cold,  arid  natures  is  the  want  of 
aninud  apirita  Tboy  seem  a  power  incredible,  us  if 
God  should  raise  the  dead.  The  recluse  witnesses 
what  others  perform  by  their  aid,  with  a  kind  of  fear. 
It  is  as  much  out  of  his  poaaibility  as  the  prowess  of 
CoBur-de-Lion,  or  an  Iiishman'a  day's-work  on  the 
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laili""..'!.  Tis  >;ii.i,  *\w  j-rosriit  ;iii«;  tuo  fut-  -? 
iilwavs  rivals.  Animal  spirits  coiKSiituto  the 
of  tho  present,  and  thoir  feats  aro  liko  tho  sti — 
of  a  pyramid.  Their  result  is  a  lord,  a  generic 
boon  companion.  Before  these,  what  a  base  ra 
cant  is  Memory  with  his  leathern  badge  1  Bia^ 
genial  heat  is  latent  in  all  constitutions,  and  is 
engaged  only  by  the  friction  of  society.  As  Ba 
said  of  manners,  **To  obtain  them,  it  only  needs 
to  despise  them,"  so  we  say  of  animal  spirits,  t 
they  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  health  and  < 
social  habit  "For  behaviour,  men  may  learn  it 
they  take  diseases  one  of  another." 

But  the  people  aro  to  be  taken  in  very  small  dc 
If  solitude  is  proud,  so  is  society  vulgar.  In  soci 
liigli  advantages  are  set  down  to  the  individual  as 
qualifications.  Wo  sink  as  easily  as  wo  rise,  thro 
sympathy.  So  many  men  whom  I  know  aro 
graded  by  their  sympathies,  their  native  aims  b 
high  enough,  but  their  relation  all  too  tender  to 
gross  people  about  them.  Men  cannot  afford  to 
togctlior  on  their  merits,  and  they  adjust  themse 
by  their  demerits, — by  their  love  of  gossip^  or 
sheer  tolerance  and  animal  good-nature.  They  unt 
and  dissipate  the  brave  aspirant 

The  remedy  is,  to  reinforce  each  of  theso  mc 
from  the  other.  Conversation  vrill  not  corrupt  u 
we  come  to  tho  assembly  in  our  own  garb  and  spo 
and  with  the  energy  of  health  to  select  what  is  i 
and  reject  what  is  not  Society  we  must  havo ; 
let  it  be  society,  and  not  exchanging  news^  or  ei^ 
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between  extreme  uitagoniBtns,  and  our  safety  ia  in  the 
■kill  with  which  we  keep  Gm  diagooal  liD&  Solitude 
IB  iiDpnu:tica.ble,  and  aodety  fatal.  We  mtut  keep 
our  head  in  the  one  and  our  hands  in  the  other.  The 
condilioas  are  mot,  if  wo  keep  our  independence,  yet 
do  not  loee  our  sympathy.  These  wondoif  ul  horao 
need  to  be  driren  by  fine  hands.  We  require  such  a 
solitude  u  shall  hold  ns  to  its  revelations  when  we 
sro  in  the  street  and  in  palaces ;  for  moat  men  are 
cowed  in  society,  and  say  good  things  to  you  in 
private,  but  will  not  stand  to  thorn  in  public.  But 
let  us  not  be  the  victims  of  words.  Society  and  aoli- 
tude  are  deceptive  names.  It  is  not  the  circumatance 
of  seeing  more  or  fewer  people,  but  the  roodinoas  of 
sympathy,  that  imports ;  and  a  sound  mind  will  de- 
rive its  prindplea  from  insight,  with  ever  a  purer 
ascent  to  the  sufficient  and  absolute  rights  and  will 
accept  society  as  the  natural  element  in  which  they 
are  to  be  applied. 


CIVILISATION. 

A  CERTAIN  degree  of  progreaa  from  the  rudest  eUte 
ia  which  man  w  found, — «  dweller  in  caves,  or  on 
trees,  like  U)  epe, — a  cMnubal,  md  cater  of  pounded 
mail^  worms,  and  offal, — a  certain  degree  of  progreaa 
from  this  extremo  ia  called  Ciriiisation.  It  ia  a 
vague,  complex  name,  of  many  dogrooa,  Nobody  has 
attcmptod  a  definitioa.  Mr.  Guixot,  writing  a  book 
on  the  subject,  docs  not.  It  impliea  the  evolution  of 
a  liiglily-oi^ganisod  inan,  brouglit  to  aiiproroo  delicacy 
of  scntimcnii  as  in  practical  power,  religion,  liberty, 
tense  of  honour,  and  tasta  In  the  hesitatioD  to 
define  what  it  is,  we  usaally  suggest  it  by  negationa. 
A  nation  that  has  no  clothing  so  iron,  no  al[diabet, 
no  marriago,  no  arts  of  peace,  no  abstract  thoughtf 
we  call  barbarous.  And  after  many  arts  are  invented 
or  imported,  as  among  the  Turks  and  Moorish  natioiu, 
it  is  often  a  littlo  complaisant  to  coll  them  ciriliaed. 

Each  nation  grows  after  its  own  genius,  and  has  a 
civilisation  of  its  own.  The  Chineae  and  Japan«M, 
though  each  complete  in  hia  way,  is  different  from 
the  man  of  Madrid  or  the  man  of  Kew  York.  Th« 
term  imports  a  mysterious  progrew.     In  the  bratM  u 
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Dono ;  and  in  mankind  tonday  tlio  savngo  trib<»  itro 
gradually  extinguished  rathor  than  civilised.  The 
Indians  of  this  country  haro  not  learned  tho  white 
man's  work  ;  and  in  Africa,  the  negro  of  to-day  is  tho 
negro  of  HcnHlotu&  In  other  races  the  growth  is 
not  arrested ;  but  tho  liko  progress  tiiat  is  made  by  a 
boy  "  when  ho  cuts  bis  oyc-teoth,"  as  wo  say, — childish 
illusions  passing  daily  away,  and  ho  sooing  things 
really  and  comproboosiroly,— is  made  by  tribes.  It 
is  the  learning  tho  secret  of  cumulative  power,  of 
advancing  on  one's  eolt  It  implies  a  facility  of 
auDciation,  power  to  compare,  the  ceasing  from  fixod 
idea&  The  Indian  is  gloomy  and  distreasod  when 
urged  to  depart  from  his  habita  and  tradition&  He 
ii  overpowerod  by  the  gose  of  the  white,  and  his  eye 
•inlu.  The  occasion  of  one  of  these  starts  of  growth 
ia  always  some  novelty  that  astounds  ^e  mind,  and 
proTokea  it  to  dare  to  change.  Thus  there  is  a 
Cadmtu,  a  Pythoas,  a  Maneo  Capac,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  improvement, — some  superior  foreigner  im< 
pcHting  new  and  wonderful  arts,  and  teaching  them. 
Of  course^  he  must  not  know  too  much,  but  must 
hare  the  sympathy,  language,  and  gods  of  those  ho 
would  inform.  But  chiefly  the  sea-shore  has  been 
the  point  of  departure  to  knowledge,  aa  to  commerce. 
The  most  advanced  nations  are  always  those  who 
navigate  the  moat^  The  power  which  the  sea  requires 
in  the  sailor  makes  a  man  of  him  reiy  fast,  and  the 
change  of  shores  and  populations  clears  hia  bead  of 
mnch  Dotuenaa  of  his  wigwam. 

WImto  shall  we  begin  or  end  the  list  of  thoee  feats 
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of  libortf  Bad  vit,.  each  of  which  foata  mula  on  epoch 
of  hiatoiyl  Thus,  the  effoct  of  a  fmncd  or  itono 
house  is  immenu  on  tho  tranquillity,  power,  and 
refinement  of  the  builder.  A  man  in  a  cave  or  id  a 
camp,  a  nomad,  will  die  with  no  more  estate  than  the 
wolf  or  the  horse  loavoa.  But  eo  simple  a  labour  as 
a  house  being  achieved,  his  chief  cnomics  aro  kejit  at 
bay.  Ho  is  safe  from  the  teeth  of  wild  animals,  from 
frost,  sun-stroke,  and  weather ;  and  fino  faculties 
begin  to  yield  their  fine  harvest.  Invention  and  art 
are  bom,  manners  and  social  beauty  and  delight. 
lis  wonderful  how  soon  a  piano  gets  into  a  log-hnt 
ou  ^0  frontier.  You  would  think  thoy  found  it 
under  a  pino«tump.  With  it  comos  a  Latin  granunar, 
— and  ono  of  those  towhoad  boys  has  writton  a  hymn 
on  Sunday.  Now  lot  colleges,  now  let  sonatoa  take 
heed  I  for  here  is  ono  who,  opening  thoso  fine  tastes 
on  the  haaia  of  the  pioneer's  iron  constitution,  wHl 
gather  all  their  laurels  in  his  strong  hands. 

When  tho  Indian  trail  gets  widened,  graded,  and 
bridged  to  a  good  road,  tbero  is  a  benefactor,  there  is 
a  missionary,  a  pacificator,  a  wealth-biinger,  a  maker 
of  markets,  a  vent  for  industry.  Another  step  in 
civility  is  tlio  change  from  war,  hunUng,  and  pastur- 
age to  agriculture.  Our  Scandinavian  forofathon 
have  left  us  a  significant  legend  to  convey  their  aeuae 
of  the  importance  of  thia  step  "There  was  once  a 
giantess  who  had  a  daughter,  and  the  child  saw  a 
hushandman  ploughing  in  the  field.  Theo  she  ran 
and  picked  him  up  with  her  finger  and  thumbs  aod 
put  him  and  hia  plough  and  hia  oxes  into  her  aproi^ 
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and  carried  thorn  to  licr  mother,  and  said,  '  Mother, 
whftt  Bort  of  a  beetle  is  this  that  I  found  ^v^iggling  in 
the  BUidl'  But  the  mother  said,  'Put  it  away,  tay 
child ;  yo  muat  begone  out  of  this  land,  for  thoae 
people  will  dwell  in  iL'"  Anothor  success  is  the 
poslroffice,  with  its  <>ducBting  energy  augmented  by 
chcupnen  and  guarded  by  r  certain  religious  senti- 
BMBt  ia  pafjilriml ;  to  thaX  the  power  of  »  wafer  or  a 
'  drop  «(  "Wax  or  ^nt«&  to  guard  a  lottsr,  u  it  fltM 
OT«r  M*,  orar  land,  and  oomea  to  ita  addr««s  aa  if  a 
battalioD  oi  artillery  bronght  it,  I  look  upon  aa  a  fine 
flMtar  of  driliaatioo. 

The  divicion  of  lobonr,  the  multiplication  of  the 
arta  of  poaco,  which  ia  nothiDg  but  a  large  oUowunca 
to  each  man  to  choose  hia  vork  according  to  hii 
faculty, — to  live  by  hia  better  hand, — fills  the  State 
witli  useful  and  happy  labourers ;  and  they,  creating 
demand  by  the  reiy  tomptation  of  their  productions, 
are  rapidly  and  inroly  rewarded  by  good  sale :  and 
what  a  police  and  ton  commandments  their  work 
thus  becomea.  So  true  ia  Dr.  Johuaon's  remark  that 
"men  are  seldom  more  innocently  employed  than 
when  they  are  making  money." 

The  skilful  combinations  of  dril  government, 
though  thay  usually  follow  natural  loadings,  as  the 
lines  of  racc^  language,  religion,  and  territory,  yet 
require  wisdom  and  conduct  in  the  rulers,  and  in 
their  result  delight  the  imagination.  "We  see  in- 
surmountable muldtudea  obeying,  in  opposition  to 
their  strongest  passioni^  the  restraints  of  &  power 
which  they  scarcely  perceive,  and  the  crimes  of  a 
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siiiglo  individual  marked  and  punished  B.W 
of  half  the  earth." ^ 

Kight  position  of  woman  in  the  Stal 
index.     Poverty  and  industry  nvith  a 
read  very  easily  the  laws  of   humanil 
them :  place  the  sexes  in  right  relatioi 
respect*  and  a  severe  morality  gives  tV 
charm  to  woman  which  educates  all  that 
poetic,  and  self-sacrificing,  breeds  courtes; 
ing,  conversation  and  wit,  in  her  roug 
that  I  have  thought  a  sufficient  measure  o: 
is  the  influence  of  good  women. 

iVnother  measure  of  culture  is  the  d- 
knowlcdge,  overrunning  all  the  old  barrior^^ 
and,  by  the  cheap  press,  bringing  the  uni^ 
every  poor  man's   door  in  the   newsboy'e 
Scraps  of  science,  of  thought*  of  poetiy, 
coarsest  sheet,  so  that  in  every  house  wo  hc^^^ 
bum  a  newspaper  until  wo  have  looked  it  tlir^^ 

The  ship,  in  its  latest  complete  equipmen  ^ 

abridgment  and  comj)end  of  a  nation's  arts :  tf^^ 

steered  by  compaa?  and  chart* — longitude  re^^ 

by  lunar  observation  and  by  chronomet<ir, — i^ 

by  steam;   and  in  wildest  sea^mountains*  at  V 

distances  from  home, 

"  Tho  pulses  of  hor  iron  heart 
Go  beating  through  tho  ■torm." 

No  use  can  lessen  the  wonder  of  this  control,  b] 
weak  a  creature,  of  forces  so  prodigious.  I  rem 
ber  I  watched,  in  crossing  the  soa,  the  beautiful  i 

^  Dr.  ThomM  Brown. 
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10  engine  in  its   consi 

luce  two  hundred  gall 

water,  eyety  hoar,— 

t  want. 

"*"  ^  that  porvadoa  complo: 

hiiQKlf  J  the  chirat 

ako ;  the  farm  made  to 

n  it ;  the  very  prison  < 

nd  yield  a  revenue,  ant: 

^^  -— ^::hQol,  and  a  manufacti 

-^^p^^es,  as  the  steamer  mu 

these  are  examples  o: 

^t;       ,^*-*itagoniama,  and  utilise 

.^v-X^^    "^^-^    ^^*eh  civihsation. 

«   "W  ^^^  'vtion  is  the  result  of  hig 

^jj;^^.    ^^^■^i      ^  *^°  snake,  all  the  oi; 

^-"^-^  ^*,  no  feet,  no  fina,  no  w. 


•St  \\~*.    ^-^^  ^^  Organs  are  roloased  and 


.^*i. 


e  all  unbound,  and  fu 
uniiwaddling   he    roct 


"f^     "^r*^*"*  hos  much   to  do  witl 

j,^^Ver  snow  falls  thoro 

A^^        *•  %nd  pampered  at  the  cost  c 

■ft-y  J^*o  is  sensual  and  cruel     Bi 

^*^il)le.     High  degrees  of  mora 

^^(arourable  influences  of  cli 

grandest  examples  of  men  and 


%ion   ve   call    Reason, 

%te  has  much   to  do  wit 

'^Lcst  civility  has  never  lo 

er  snow  falls  thoro  is  osi 

the  banana  grows  the  a 


I 

■  f 

1 

I 

.    1 
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i-    ; 
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tho  equatorial  rogions, — ae 
India,  and  of  Arabia. 

These  feats  are  mcasui 
and  temperate  climate  is 
though  not  quite  indispena 
learning,  philosophy,  and  a 
tropics.  But  one  conditior 
education  of  man,  namely, 
no  high  civility  without  a 
may  not  always  call  itself 
times  the  point  of  honour 
chivalry ;  or  patriotism,  as  ii 
republics;  or  the  enthusiafl 
which  imputes  its  virtue  to 
ism,  or  tspni  it  oorps^  of  a  m 
of  friends. 

The  evolution  of  a  higl: 

be  moral ;  it  must  run  in  tl 

wheels.     It  must  be  cath 

nwralf     It  is  the  respectii 

universal  ends.      Hear  the 

gives  of  moral  conduct:    *^ 

immediate  motive  of  thy  wil 

rule  for  all  intelligent  being 

Civilisation  depends   on 

good  in  man  leans  on  wh 

holds  in  small  as  in  great. 

and  success  in  the  work  of  o 

borrowing  the  aid  of  the  el 

a  carpenter  on  a  ladder  wit 

upward  chips  from  a  bear 
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and  vind,  and  pnmp,  ud  nv,  uid  split  Btono,  uid  roll 
iron. 

Now  that  is  the  wiadom  of  a  man,  in  ereiy  inBtanco 
of  his  labour,  to  hitch  hia  waggon  to  a  star,  and  see 
his  chore  done  by  the  gods  thomaolvea.  That  ia  tho 
wsy  wo  are  strong,  by  borrowing  the  might  of  the 
elements.  The  forces  of  steam,  gravity,  galvuuam, 
light,  msgnota,  wind,  fire,  serre  ua  day  by  day,  and 
coat  us  DOtJung. 

Our  astronomy  ia  full  of  examples  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  these  magnificent  helpora  Thus,  on  a  planet 
BO  small  as  ours,  the  want  of  an  adequate  baae  for 
sstroDOmicol  meaaurements  ia  early  fdt,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  detecting  the  parallax  of  a  star.  Bat  the 
astronomer,  having  by  an  obeervation  fixed  the  place 
of  a  star,  by  so  simple  aa  expedient  aa  waiting  six 
months,  and  then  repeating  hia  observation,  eontrivod 
to  put  the  diameter  of  tho  earth's  orbit,  say  two 
hundrod  millions  of  mOee,  between  his  firat  obeerva- 
tion and  hia  second,  and  this  line  afforded  him  a 
respectable  base  for  his  triangle. 

All  our  orta  aim  to  win  this  vantag&  We  cannot 
bring  the  heavenly  powers  to  as,  but,  if  we  will-only 
choose  our  jobs  in  directions  in  whioh  they  travel, 
thoy  will  undertake  them  with  the  greatest  pleasora 
It  is  a  peremptory  rule  with  them,  that  theg  never  go 
out  of  their  road.  We  are  dapper  little  busybodies, 
and  run  this  way  and  that  way  nipersorviceaUy ;  but 
thoy  swerve  never  from  their  foreordained  poth^ — 
neither  the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  a  bubUe  of  air, 
nor  a  mote  of  dost 
VOL  V.  n 
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And  as  our  h&ndiworka  borrow  tha  elemonta,  m> 
kll  «ur  social  and  political  action  leuu  ou  piincipW 
To  Meompliih  uijtluiig  «X06ll«Bt,  th«  will  muit  work 
for  Mtholie  ud  nuTaiMl  endt,  A  punjr  enttan 
willed  in  <»  tmty  nda,  h  Dsniel  wn>te, — 
"  UnlcM  Uwn  Unnlf  ha  »■ 
Enet  UmimU^  bow  poor  a  thing  li  man  I" 

bat  when  hit  will  leaai  on  k  principlo,  when  he  ii 
the  Tehiele  of  idee^  be  bwnwi  their  omnipotence. 
CtibnltH  nuf  be  itrra^  bnt  ideu  an  impr^iubli^ 
and  beetow  on  the  hero  their  inrincibilitjr.  "It 
wai  a  great  instruction,"  aaid  a  aaint  in  CromweU'a 
war,  "that  the  best  couragea  are  but  beams  of  the 
Almighty."  Hitch  jour  waggon  to  a  star.  Let  us  not 
fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot  and  bag  alone. 
Let  ua  not  he  and  steal.  No  god  will  help.  We  shall 
find  all  &eir  teams  going  the  other  way, — Charles's 
Wain,  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Hercules :  every  god 
will  leave  us.  Work  rather  for  those  interests  which 
the  divinities  honour  and  promote,— justice,  love, 
freedom,  knowledge,  utility. 

If  we  can  thus  ride  in  Olympian  chariot*  by  put- 
ting our  worka  in  the  path  of  tha  celestial  circuits, 
we  can  harness  also  evil  agents,  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness,  and  force  them  to  serve  against  their  will  the 
enda  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Thus,  a  wise  government 
puts  fines  and  penalties  on  pleasant  vices.  What  a 
benefit  would  the  American  government,  not  yet  re- 
lieved of  its  extreme  need,  render  to  itself,  and  to 
vrtiTj  city,  vilUga,  and  hamlet  in  the  States,  if  it 
would  tax  whis^  and  rum  almost  to  the  point  of 


fully  curry  the  load  of  aiinies,  if  yo 
thciii  pay  high  for  such  joy  as  tlu 
huriii  a.s  thov  «lo. 

These  arc  traits,  and  measures,  i 

tho  true  test  of  civilisation  is,  not  tl 

•  sizo  of  cities,  nor  the  crops, — no,  but 

^        tho  country  turns  out    I  seo  the  vi 
this  country,  spanning  the  breadth 

■ 

zone.    I  see  tho  immense  material  pi 
,  on  towns,  states  on  states,  and  wei 

massive  architecture  of  cities ;  C 
mountains  dumped  down  in  New  Y 
architecturally  along-shore  from  Can 
thence  westward  to  California  agaii 
New  York  streets  built  by  the  conflu 
and  wealth  of  all  nations^  thougl 
towards  Philadelphia  until  they  tou 
ward  until  they  touch  New  Haven,  ] 
field,  Worcester,  and  Boston, — not 
the  real  estimation.    But  when  I  lo 
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l»tt-c*^ 


'  vnight  of  opinion,  of  longer  or  better 
r,  the  refining  influence  of  women,  t!: 
y^  ""inich  experience  and  permanent  cuasei 

^jj^  "^*-  ^uid  labour, — when  I  «oe  how  much  ea 
f^ff^^^  ^■*^:3  gifted  person,  whom  all  men  conaii 
m>^  ^^^:»-natoly  with  Bcorea  of  excellent  people 
r^t^n^  *^"-*^^own  far  from  home,  and  perhaps  wi 
nji^  ?^^  reckons  theso  people  his  superiors  ii 
gQQ  *^*   the  symmetry  and  force  of  their  qu 

*^k.at  cubic  values  America  has,  and  in 
certificate  of  civilisation  than  great 
^  ^■"^■■^inB  wealth. 
ui.^.  ^^  vtrictneaa,  the  vital  rafinemanta  are  tl 
]rf»-^^  "^^^'<^llectaal  stepa.  The  appearance  of  Uie 
\P~a "  **»   of  the  Indian  Buddh, — in  Greece,  of  tl 

of  %,;^^  ^Sdasters,  of  the  acute  and  upright  Seen 
■la^^  ^^  Stoic  Zeno, — in  Judtea,  the  advent  of  . 
Sa.-^^  ^^^%  modem  ChriBtendom,  of  the  realist 
<o»-.p^  **^Mt>la.  and  Luther,  ore  catuol  facts  whi< 
itvl^  ^^'^^Nd  racoa  to  new  convictions,  and  ele' 
fri-v— ^J*^  life.  In  the  presence  of  these  agenc 
p<fc'^^.  ^^-ftia  to  insist  on  tiie  invention  of  printing 
•a.^  »..^**'  "*  •team-power  or  gaalight,  percusi 
•*^X»^^^*-^^'""*^'**i  ^tict  »re  tojra  thrown  off  fi 
PX^a-*-^  ^  ^" Ji  freedoiQ,  and  exhilaration  which  a 
**>*-^  ^^**'»y  creates  ia  society.  These  arts  add 
~  1  smoothness  to  house  and  street  life 
morality,  which  Idndlea  genius,  civilii 
■  casts  backward  all  that  we  held  saci 
]^  as  the  flame  of  oil  throws  a  ahadc 
'  upon  by  the  flame  of  the  Bud^']ight. 
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lew  the  popular  measaroB  of  progresa  will  over  be  the 
Arts  and  the  lavs. 

Bat  if  there  he  •  country  which  cannot  stand  any 
one  of  these  testa, — «  country  whoro  knowledge  cannot 
be  diffUBod  without  perila  of  mob-law  and  statute-law, 
— where  speech  is  not  frec^ — where  the  post-office  is 
violated,  mail-bags  opened,  and  letters  tamporod  with, 
— where  public  debts  and  private  debts  outside  of  the 
State  are  repudiated, — where  liberty  is  attacked  in 
the  primary  institution  of  social  life, — where  the 
position  of  the  white  woman  is  injuriously  affected 
by  the  outlawry  of  the  black  woman, — where  the 
arts,  such  as  they  have,  are  all  imported,  having  no 
indigenous  life, — where  ^e  labourer  is  not  secured  ia 
the  earnings  of  his  own  hands, — where  lufirage  is  not 
free  or  equal,— that  country  ia,  in  all  these  respects^ 
not  civil,  but  barbarous;  and  no  advantagea  of  soil, 
climate,  or  coast  can  reust  those  sulcidsl  miiu'.>iif>fT. 

Morality  and  all  the  incidonts  of  morality  aro 
essential;  as,  justico  to  the  citizen,  and  personal 
liberty,  Uontesqniou  says :  "  Countries  are  well 
cultivated  not  as  they  are  fortHe,  but  as  they  are 
free ;"  and  the  remark  holds  not  leas  but  nuuta  true 
of  the  culture  of  men,  than  of  the  tillage  o{  lud. 
And  the  highest  proof  of  civility  is,  that  the  whole 
public  action  of  the  State  is  directed  aa  BMoring  Um 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  numbec 


ART. 


All  departments  of  life  at  the  prt 
j  ,  Politics,  Letters,  Science,  or  Religi 

;  ,  and  to  labour  to  express,  the  ide 

■  '  I  They  are  rays  of  one  sun ;  they  tn 

new  language  the  sense  of  the  otb 

-«    f  lime  when  seen  as  emanations  of  i 

distinguished  from  the  vulgar  Fat 

and  alive,  and  dissolving  man,  as 

\  in  its  flowing  beneficence.    This  in 

ously  visible  in  the  principles  and  1 
I   .  On   one   side    in   primary   coi 

absolute  truth  through   thought 
;    .  !   '.  himian  mind  on  the  other  side  t 

necessity,  to  the  publication  and 


1 


\,    .  thought^  modified  and  dwarfed  by 

t  '•;>  ;   j  ^'  untruth  which,  in  all  our  ozperien 
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inaUnct;  relktirely  to  Uie  First  Cause,  it  is  Art  In 
this  sense,  recognising  tibo  Spirit  which  infonss 
Nsture,  PUto  righU;  said :  "Those  tiiitig*  which  «re 
■aid  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed  done  by  Divine  - 
Art"  Alt,  univorsally,  is  Uie  spirit  oreative.  It 
was  defined  by  Aristotle :  ""Die  reason  of  the  thinj^ 
without  the  mattor." 

If  wo  follow  the  popular  distinction  <rf  woib 
according  to  thoir  aim,  we  should  say,  the  Spirit,  in 
its  creation,  aims  at  use  or  at  beauty,  and  heaco  Art 
divides  itself  into  the  Useful  and  the  Fino  Arta. 

The  Useful  Arts  comprehend  not  only  those  that 
lie  next  to  instinct,  as  agriculture^  buildings  wearing 
etc,  but  also  navigataoa,  practical  chemistry,  and  the 
conatmction  of  all  the  grand  and  delicate  tools  and 
instruments  by  which  man  serros  himself;  aslangoage^ 
the  watch,  the  ship,  the  decimal  cipher ;  and  also  the 
sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  made  serviceable  to  politi- 
cal economy.  ' 

Whan  we  reflect  on  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
a  8hi[^  a  railroad,  a  diy-dodc ;  or  from  ft  pietimh  a 
dramatic  representation,  a  statue,  a  poem,  wo  find 
that  these  have  not  a  quite  simply  bat  rUeoded 
origin.  We  find  that  dte  qaestion,  What  is  Artt 
loads  us  diroctly  to  another, — Who  is  the  artist  t  and 
the  solution  of  this  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  Art. 

I  hasten  to  state  the  principle  which  prescribe^ 
through  different  means,  its  firm  law  to  the  Uaafnl  and 
the  Beautiful  Art&  The  law  is  this.  Tba  unimial 
soul  is  the  alone  creator  of  the  useful  and  the  baan- 
tif ul ;  therefore,  to  malce  anything  aBsfal  cr  bBantifn^ 
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the  individual  must  be  subraitlod  to  the  univorEol 

In  the  first  place,  ]et  us  consider  this  in  reference 
to  the  Useful  Arts.  Here  the  omnipotent  agent  is 
Nature ;  all  human  acta  are  satellites  to  her  orb. 
,  Katnre  is  the  representadve  of  the  universal  mind, 
Uid  tho  law  becomes  this, — that  Art  must  be  a  com- 
plement to  nature,  strictly  subsidiary.  It  was  said, 
in  allusion  to  the  great  atnictures  of  the  ancient 
Bomans, — the  aqueducts  and  bridges, — that  "their 
Alt  waa  a  Nature  working  to  municipal  ends."  That 
is  a  true  account  of  all  just  works  of  useful  art 
Smoaton  built  Eddystone  Lighthouse  on  the  model 
ot  an  oak-tree,  as  being  the  form  in  Nature  best 
derignod  to  resist  a  constant  assailing  force.  Dollond 
formed  his  achromatic  telescope  on  the  model  of  the 
hiunan  eye.  Duhamel  built  a  bridge  by  letting  in  a 
jnece  of  stronger  timber  for  tho  middle  of  the  under 
■urface,  getting  his  hint  from  the  structure  of  the 
•hin-bone. 

The  first  and  last  lesson  of  the  Useful  Arts  is,  that 
Nature  tyrannises  over  our  works.  They  must  be 
conformed  to  her  law,  or  they  will  be  ground  to 
powder  by  hoi-  omniprosonl  activity.  Nothing  droll, 
nothing  whimsical,  will  endure.  Nature  is  over  inter- 
fering with  Art.  You  cannot  build  your  house  or 
pagoda  as  you  will,  but  as  you  must.  There  is  a 
quick  bound  set  to  your  caprice.  The  leaning  tower 
can  only  lean  so  far.  The  verandah  or  pagoda  roof 
can  curve  upward  only  to  a  certain  point.  The  slope 
of  your  roof  is  deteimined  by  the  weight  of  enow. 


r 
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sails.     Man  sccnis  to  havo  no  option 
l»ut  merely  tho  nooo'^>ity  to  learn  fro 
will  lit  best,  as  if  lie  wore  lUting  a  s 
Beneath  a  necessity  thus  almighty,  v 

^.  in  man's  life  seems  insignificant    He 

-;  his  task  so  minutely  from  intimations 

his  works  become  as  it  were  her&  and 

;  free. 

}  But  if  we  work  within  this  limits  e 

our  strength.    All  powerful  action  ii 

X  bringing  Uie  forces  of  Nature  to  bear  u 

;  We  do  not  grind  com  or  lift  the  lo< 

strength,  but  we  build  a  mill  in  such  [ 

.    the  north  wind  to  play  upon  our  ins 

clastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  ebb  and 

i  So  in  our  handiwork,  wo  do  few  thin 

force,  but  wo  place  ourselves  in  such 
bring  Uie  force  of  gravity,  that  is,  tlit 
planet,  to  bear  upon  tho  spado  or  thi 
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work  <4  ut.    A  groat  dcducdon  is  to  be  made  before 
vg  can  know  his  proper  contribution  to  ik 

Music,   Eloquence,   Pootiy,    Painting,    Sculpture^ 
Architecture.     This  is  a  rough  enumeration  of  the 
fine  Arts.     I  omit  Rhetoric,  which  only  reapocts  the 
form  oi  eloquence  and  poetry.     Architecture  and  elo- 
quence arc  mixed  Arts,  whose  end  ia  eometimea  beauty 


Ik  will  be  leen  that  in  Oich  of  llieu  Aita  there  is 
»kaidi  wbkh  ia  not  spiritiul.  Each  has  a  material 
*"wiie,  aad  bx  each  the  ereating  intellect  i>  crippled  in 
me  degree  by  the  rtuff  od  which  it  works.  The 
B  of  poetry  is  language,  which  is  material  only  on 
^^ne  side.  It  ia  a  demi-god.  But  being  applied 
^i^marily  to  ^e  common  necessitiea  of  man,  it  ia  not 
'^^aew  created  by  the  poet  for  his  own  ends. 

Tlie  basis  of  music  is  bho  qualities  of  the  air  and 
^^a  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies.  The  pulsation  of 
^M  stretched  string  or  wire  gives  the  ear  the  pleosorc 
^of  sweet  sound,  before  yet  the  musician  has  enhanced 
"Vhis  pleasure  by  concerda  and  combinations. 

Eloquence,  as  for  as  it  is  a  Fine  Art,  is  modified 
~liew  much  by  the  material  orgoniaation  of  the  orator, 
the  toDO  of  tho  voice,  the  physical  strength,  the  play 
of  the  eye  and  countenanca  All  this  is  so  much 
deduction  from  the  purely  spiritual  pleasure, — u  so 
much  deduction  from  the  merit  of  Art — and  ia  the 
attribute  of  Nature. 

In  painting,  bright  colours  atimulata  the  eye,  before 
)%t  they  are  harmonised  into  a  landscape.  In  sculp- 
tore  and  in  uchilecture  the  material,  as  marble  or 
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n;orc  bcai;:y  owe  they  to  Xaturo  than 
Tiiere  is  a  still  larger  deduction  to 
the  genius  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  '. 
hare  yet  specified. 

A  jumble  of  musical  sounds  on  a  vie 
which  the  rhythm  of  the  tune  is  playe 
of  the  notes  being  rights  gives  pleasi 
Ekilful  oar.  A  very  coarse  imitation 
form  on  canvas^  or  in  wax-work, — a  cc 
colours  of  a  landscape,  in  which  imital 
is  attempted, — these  things  give  to  un 
to  the  uncultured,  who  do  not  ask  a 
delight^  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  a  sfa 
or  a  picture  of  Titian. 

And  in  the  statue  of  Canova,  or 
Titian,  these  give  the  groat  part  of 

thfiV   Jirft   thtk    hfk  An    vrKi#»K    fliA   4iy\£k 


^''^y    Btatae,   in   every  time,   painting,   poem,   or 

*'*'^-*^guet — whatever  is  national  or  usual;  aa  the 

^**S^   of  building  alt  Roman  churches  in  tho  form  of 

*^*~«=*«,  the  preacribed   distribution  of  parta  of  a 

^"^tCT),  tho  ciiatom  of  draping  a  statue  in  classical 

**-**«xe.     Yet  who  will  deny  that  the  merely  con- 

*-*<:»nal  part  of  tho  performance  contributea  much 

,^^--**»e  consideration  more  exhausts,  I  believe,  all  the 
**<=lJons  from  tho  genius  of  the  artist  in  any  given 


^^  ^->  lliii  ia  the  ftdreatitiotu.  Tbva  the  pleunre 
jL^*"  ^  noUe  temple  gives  us  is  only  in  part  owing  to' 
|.  ^^^kxaple^  It  ie  exalted  by  the  beauty  of  sunlight, 
-^^  Z>lay  of  the  cloudy  the  landscape  around  it,  its 
Yj^/^-X^ing  vith  the  houses,  trees,  and  towers  in  its 
p^^***ty.  The  pleasure  of  eloquence  is  in  greatest 
^^iring  often  to  the  stimulae  of  tho  occasion  which 
^«esit, — to  the  magic  of  sympathy,  which  exalts  the 


f"*^, 


^5^^  of  each  by  radiating  on  him  the  feeling  of  all. 
j4^* ■»«  effect  of  musio  belongs  how  much  to  the 
tJ^Z^^^^ — as  tho  church,  or  the  moonlight  walk ;  or  to 


th-^^^  pUy,  or  to  the  expectation  of  what  shall  oome 

tt^^T**  poetiy,  "It  ia  tradition  morA  than  invention 
tj,^  %kelps  the  poet  to  a  good  fable."  The  adventi* 
j^?^  beauty  of  poetry  may  be  felt  in  the  greater 
ig  ^^^^t  which  a  verse  gives  in  happy  quotation  than 
Z**«  poem. 


*» 


is  a  emioua  proof  of  our  conviction  that  the 
does  not  feel  himself  to  be  the  pannt  of  his 


/ 
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work,  and  ia  u  much  nirpriied  at  tho  ofToct  m  we, 
that  we  are  »  unwilling  to  impute  onr  beat  Beme  oi 
uiy  \rork  of  art  to  tho  author.  The  bighnt  pnUe 
we  can  attribute  to  any  writer,  painter,  acalptor, 
builder,  if,  that  ho  actually  possoased  tfa«  thought  or 
feeling  with  which  he  baa  inspired  us.  We  besitato 
at  doing  Spetuer  so  groat  an  honour  as  to  think  that 
he  intended  by  his  allegoiy  the  sense  wo  affix  to  it. 
We  grudge  to  Homer  the  wide  bunum  eircumspeetion 
his  conuueotaton  ascribe  to  him.  Even  Shakapeare^ 
of  whom  we  can  believe  everything^  we  think  indebted 
to  Goethe  and  to  Coleridge  for  the  wisdom  tbey 
detect  io  his  Hamlet  and  Antony.  EspedaUy  have 
we  this  infirmity  of  faith  in  contemponoy  geoina. 
We  fear  that  Allston  and  Oreenougb  did  not  foraeee 
and  design  all  the  effect  they  produce  on  uk 

Our  Alts  are  happy  hits.  We  are  like  the  musician 
on  the  lake,  whose  melody  ia  sweeter  than  he  know^ 
or  like  a  traveller,  surprised  by  a  mountain  ecbO) 
whose  trivial  word  retunu  to  bim  in  romantic 
thunders. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  say  that  tho  power  of 
Nature  predominatee  over  the  human  will  tu  all  works 
of  even  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  that  respecte  their  mateiiil 
and  external  circunutanc«a.  Kature  paints  tb«  beet 
part  of  the  picture ;  carves  the  best  part  of  the  stfttoe ; 
buOds  the  beat  part  of  the  house ;  and  apeaka  the  bast 
part  of  the  oration.  For  all  the  advantages  to  widtk 
1  have  adverted  are  such  as  the  artist  did  no4  ooo- 
sdously  produce.  He  relied  on  their  aid,  be  pot 
himself  in  the  way  to  receive  aid  from  some  of  than ; 
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but  he  Baw  that  hia  planting  and  his  wat«riDg  waited 
for  the  sunlight  of  Naturo,  or  wore  vain. 

Let  UB  procood  to  the  consideration  of  the  law 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  u  it  a^ects  the 
purely  spiritual  part  of  a  work  of  art 

As,  in  useful  art,  so  far  as  it  is  useful,  the  work 
must  be  strictly  subordinatod  to  the  laws  of  Naturo, 
90  as  to  become  a  sort  of  continuation,  and  in  no 
wiM  a  contradiction  of  Nature ;  so,  in  Art  that  aims 
ftt  beauty,  most  the  ports  be  subordinated  to  Ideal 
Naturo,  and  everything  individual  abstracted,  so  that 
it  aiuil  be  tiie  prodactioD  of  the  nnivQiMl  soul 

The  artist  who  is  to  produce  a  work  which  is  to 
ba  admired,  not  by  hia  friends  or  his  townspeople  or 
his  contemporaries,  but  by  all  men,  and  which  is  to 
be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  in  proportion  to  its 
cnltore,  must  disindividnalise  himself,  and  be  »  nan 
of  no  party,  and  no  manner,  and  no  age,  bot  one 
through  whom  the  soul  of  all  men  circulates,  as  the 
common  air  ttirough  his  lungs.  He  must  work  in 
the  qtirit  in  which  we  conceive  «  profdiot  to  apeak, 
or  aD  angel  of  the  Lord  to  act ;  that  is,  he  ia  not  to 
■peak  bis  own  words,  or  do  faia  own  worka,  or  think 
his  own  thought^  but  he  is  to  be  an  organ  through 
which  (he  universal  mind  *cU. 

In  apeaking  of  the  Useful  Arts,  I  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  di^  or  grind,  or  hew,  by  our 
nroaeuUr  atnogtb,  but  by  bringing  the  weight  of  tiie 
phoet  to  bear  on  the  spade,  axe,  or  bar.  Precisely 
•ulogooa  to  this,  in  the  Fine  Arts,  ia  the  manner  of 
OUT  inteUoctoal  work.    We  aim  to  hinder  our  indi- 
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viduality  from  Kting.  So  much  m  wo  can  ahove 
uide  our  ^otiam,  our  prejudico  «nd  will,  uid  bring 
the  omniacionce  of  Touon  upon  tha  nibject  before  ui, 
■0  perfect  is  the  woric  The  wondera  of  Shokspeare 
jiro  tiling*  which  he  law  whilst  he  stood  uide,  and 
thou  rotnnied  to  record  them.  The  poet  ainu  at  get- 
ting obaeiT&Uotu  without  kim ;  to  ti^joet  to  thought 
thiuga  aoen  without  (voluntary)  thoughts 

In  eloquouce^  the  groat  triompha  of  the  ait  mn, 
when  the  orator  is  lifted  aboTO  himself;  when  oon- 
scioualy  he  makes  himself  the  mere  tongue  <d  the 
occasion  and  the  hour,  and  sajri  what  cannot  bat  ba 
said.  Honce  the  term  aiimdo»mait,  to  describe  the 
solf-fiutrender  of  the  orator.  Ifot  hia  will,  but  the 
principle  on  which  he  is  horsed,  the  great  oonnection 
and  crisis  of  evonts,  thunder  in  tiie  ear  of  the  crowd. 

In  poetry,  where  every  word  is  free,  eveiy  word  ia 
necessary.  Good  poetiy  oould  not  have  been  other- 
wise writtoo  than  it  is.  The  firat  time  yon  hear  1^ 
it  sounds  rather  as  if  copied  oat  of  some  invinble 
tablet  in  the  Eternal  mind,  than  aa  if  orbitratily  eom- 
posed  by  the  poet  The  feeling  of  aQ  great  poeta 
has  accorded  with  this.  They  found  the  TOAe^  not 
made  it    The  muse  brought  it  to  them. 

In  sculpture,  did  ever  anybody  call  tlio  Apdlo  ft 
fancy  piece  t  Or  say  of  the  Laoco^  bow  it  vaf^% 
bo  made  differentt  A  masterpieee  of  Art  has  ia  the 
mind  a  fixed  place  in  the  chain  of  being,  aa  maah  aa 
a  plant  or  a  ciyetal. 

The  whole  language  of  men,  eapeeiallf  o{  artista, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  points  at  the  baliaf  that 
VOL  V.  X 
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vnrj  wwk  of  Art,  in  proportioa  to  itv  excellencd^ 
putakM  of  tfw  procuion  of  fata :  no  room  wu  then 
tor  elKMce^  no  p]»y  for  fanojr;  for  ia  the  momont, 
cr  in  the  soocomve  momonti,  when  that  form  wm 
Man,  tho  irm  lidi  of  Bouon  weia  unclosed,  which 
ordinirily  tn  heavy  with  alnmber.  Tho  individiuJ 
nind  beeune  for  the  moment  the  rent  of  the  mind  of 
bnmanity. 

^ero  ii  but  <hio  Iteaaon.  Tho  mind  that  mode 
the  woild  ie  not  ono  mind,  bnt  Ihe  mind.  Ererjr  nun 
is  en  inlet  to  tho  Buno,  ud  to  oil  of  tho  umo.  And 
erery  work  of  art  it  «  more  or  less  pure  manifestation 
of  tho  Mma  Therefore  wo  arrive  at  this  concluaion, 
which  T_  offor  aa  a  confirmation  of  tho  whole  tIow, 
that  the  delight  whidi  a  work  of  art  affoida,  seonu  to 
arise  from  our  recognising  in  it  the  mind  that  formod 
Naturo,  tgain  in  active  operation. 

It  differs  from  the  works  of  Nature  in  this,  that 
they  are  organically  reprodnctiva  This  is  not ;  but 
spiritually  it  ia  proUlio  by  its  powerful  action  on  tho 
intoUocts  of  mea 

Honco  it  follows  that  a  study  of  admirable  works 
of  art  sharpoTU  our  porcoptions  of  the  beauty  of 
Nature ;  that  a  certain  analogy  reigns  throughout 
the  wonders  of  both;  that  Uie  contemplation  of  a 
work  of  groat  art  draws  us  into  a  state  of  mind  which 
majr  bo  called  roligiooa  It  conspires  with  all  exalted 
aentimont^ 

Proceeding  from  absolute  mind,  whose  naturo  is 
goodness  as  much  as  truth,  the  groat  works  are  always 
atUined  to  moral  nature.     If  the  earth  and  soa  oon- 
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gpira  with  virtue  mora  than  vice, — bo  do  tlis  mutflr- 
piocoa  of  Art  The  gollorios  of  uciont  Ktilptun  in 
Naples  eod  Rome  etrike  no  doopor  conviction  into 
the  mind  thu  the  contrast  of  Uio  purity,  the  sovority 
cxprosBod  in  those  fine  old  hoAds,  with  the  frivolity 
and  groasnoes  of  tho  mob  Uiat  exhibits  and  tbo  mob 
that  guGs  at  them.  These  are  tho  eountonancea  of 
the  fint-bom, — tbe  face  of  man  in  the  morning  of  the 
world.  No  mark  ia  <m  those  lofty  foaturoa,  of  sloth, 
or  luxui;,  or  meannesa,  and  thoy  aurpriao  you  with  a 
moral  admonition,  as  tiicy  speak  of  nothing  aroand 
you,  but  remind  you  of  tho  fragrant  thonghta  and  the 
purest  rosolutions  of  your  youth. 

Heroin  is  tho  explanation  of  the  analogies  which 
exist  in  all  tho  Arta.  They  are  the  reappoamaoe  of 
one  mind,  working  in  many  materials  to  many  tAm- 
porary  enda  Baphaol  paints  wisdom ;  Handel  ainga 
it,  Phidias  corves  it,  Shakspoare  writes  i^  Wnn 
builds  it,  Columbus  sails  it^  Luther  proaebos  i^ 
Washington  arms  i^  Watt  mochanisoa  iL  Painting 
was  called  "ailont  poetry";  and  poetry,  "ap«aldng 
pointing."  The  laws  of  each  art  are  oonvorttble  into 
tho  laws  of  eveiy  other.  ~~ 

Heroin  wo  havo  an  explanation  of  the  noeoasify 
that  roigns  in  all  tho  kingdom  of  Art 

Arising  out  of  otomal  Boaaoni  one  and  porfeot, 
whatovor  is  beautiful  rosta  on  tho  foundation  of  the 
necessary.  Nothing  is  arbitraiy,  nothing  ia  "■"ilatitd 
in  beauty.  It  depends  for  ever  on  the  neeossaiy  and 
the  useful  The  plumage  of  the  bird,  the  mimio 
plumago  of  the  insect,  has  «  reaaon  for  its  rich  eoloon 
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in  tbo  constitutioa  of  tlie  anim&L  Fitnesa  ia  bo  in- 
•epar&ble  an  ftccompouimeat  of  beauty,  that  it  hu 
been  taken  for  it  The  moat  perfect  fonn  to  answer 
an  end  is  so  far  beaatiful.  We  feel,  in  seeing  a  noblo 
building,  which  rh^oa  well,  as  wo  do  in  hearing  a 
perfect  song,  thai  it  is  spiritually  organio;  that  is, 
had  a  necessity,  in  Nature,  for  being,  was  one  of  tlio 
possible  forms  in  the  Divino  mind,  and-  is  now  only 
discovered  and  executed  by  the  artiat,  not  arbitrarily 
composod  by  hiro. 

And  so  every  genuine  work  of  art  has  as  much 
reason  for  being  as  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  gay- 
eat  charm  of  beauty  has  a  root  in  the  constitution  of 
things.  The  Diad  of  Homer,  the  songs  of  David,  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  tragedies  of  .^chylus,  tba  Doric 
temples,  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  playa  of  Shak- 
speare,  all  and  each  were  made  not  for  sport,  but  in 
grave  earnest,  in  tears  and  smiles  of  suffonng  and 
loving  men. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  the  hiatory  of  Art  becomes 
intelligible,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  moat  agreeable 
■tndics.  Wo  SCO  how  each  work  of  art  sprang  irre- 
sistibly from  necessity,  and,  moreover,  took  its  form 
from  the  broad  hint  of  Natur&  Beautiful  ia  this 
wise  is  the  obvious  origin  of  all  the  known  orders  of 
arehitectore ;  namely,  that  they  were  the  idealising 
of  the  primitive  abodes  of  each  peop1&  There  was 
no  wilfnlness  in  the  savages  in  this  perpetuating  of 
their  first  rude  abodes.  The  first  form  in  which  they 
boilt  »  house  would  be  the  first  form  of  their  public 
and  religious  edifice  also.     This  form  becomes  im- 
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mediately  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  children,  ai 
more  traditions  duster  round  it^  is  imitated  with 
splendour  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  remarked  by  G< 
that  the  granite  breaks  into  parallelopipeds,  * 
broken  in  two^  one  part  would  be  an  obelisk ;  * 
Upper  Egypt  the  inhabitants  would  naturally  i 
memorable  spot  by  setting  up  so  conspicuous  m 
Again,  he  suggested,  we  may  see  in  any  stoc: 
on  a  fragment  of  rock,  the  projecting  veins  of 
stone,  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  trcz 
water  which  has  decomposed  the  rest.    This  v 
ance  certainly  gave  the  hint  of  the  hieroglypl^ 
scribed  on  their  obelisk.     The  amphitheatre 
old  Romans, — any  one  may  see  its  origin  who 
at  the  crowd  running  together  to  see  any  figh  i 
ness,  or  odd  appearance  in  the  street     Thi 
comers  gather  round  in  a  circle;  those  behind  ^ 
on  tiptoe ;  and  farther  back  they  climb  on  f ea 
window-sills,  and  so  make  a  cup  of  which  the 
of  attention  occupies  the  hollow  area.    The  arc 
put  benches  in  this,  and  enclosed  the  cup  with  m 
— and,  behold  a  Coliseum  1 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  of  many  fine  thii 
the  world, — ^in  the  customs  of  nations^  the  etiq 
of  courts,  the  constitution  of  goyemments, — the  < 
in  quite  simple  local  necessities.  Heraldry,  fo 
amploi  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  c(Hronation, 
dignified  repetition  of  the  occnnences  that  i 
befall  a  dragoon  and  his  footboy.  The  CoUe 
Cardinals  were  originally  the  parish  priests  of  I 
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^^  ^r'^^^^Q  towers  origiiifttod 

■**  ^'^.iKsU  every  lord  to  h 

^X^Hint  of  family  pride 

.^W  of  a  leaning  tower 

^:~ict  dependence  of  J 

^3ti,  this  adamantine  i 

made  all  its  past, 

It  novor  woa 

ly  community,  to  co! 

toierre  hit  actual 

Hum  arta  have 

aa  lova,  p 

nuiUat  Tbabelii 

thair  goda  to  the  1 

eathadrala  mn 

^^^"rieet  and  the  people 

Lots  and  fear  li 

of  B^ihael  and  Ti 

Tragedy  waa  ii 

d  the  miraolea  of  m 

oine  onthotiaain,  and  i 

lolidaya.     Now  they  1 

•  merely  exhibition. 

>lu  of  art  our  gorem 

for  the  Capitol  1    Tl 

■  the  eye  of  peraona 

__^    ^^^     *>k8  and  galloriea.    Bol 

^*^\^^    ^**a  divided  into  politi 

X*^    ^tPhidiaa. 

""  ^"^^ia  oooJitry,  at  t^'*  tim 

k  Bud  patriotiam  an  pred 
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the  duigbton  of  anthasiiuin,  do  not  nourish.  Tho 
gcnnioo  offspring  of  our  i-uling  ptusiona  wo  bcboliL 
Popul&r  in>titution^  tho  schoo],  the  rcoding-rooin,  the 
talognph,  the  pott-office,  tho  ozchango,  the  inmmnco 
eompuiy,  and  tho  immonio  hairest  of  econoinic«l  in- 
ventions, u«  tho  fruit  of  the  equality  and  tho  bound- 
IcM  Uherty  of  lucnttivo  callinge.  Tlioso  oro  eupcrfidAl 
wuit4;  imd  their  fruits  aro  thoio  siipoTficiAl  instita- 
tioiu.  But  u  fur  u  thoy  accelonto  tho  ond  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  national  education,  thoy  oro  prcpariog 
tho  soil  of  man  for  fairer  fiowen  and  fnute  in  another 
age.  For  beauty,  truth,  and  gooduoaa  are  not  ob- 
•olete ;  they  spring  eternal  in  the  breast  of  man ;  they 
an  OS  indigenous  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Tuaouiy  or 
the  Isles  of  Greece  And  thai  Eternal  Spirit,  whoso 
triple  face  they  are,  moulds  from  them  for  ev«r,  for 
his  mortal  child,  images  to  remind  him  of  the  Infinite 
and  Fair. 


ELOQUENCE. 


It  U  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  i 
whoever  caa  speak  cut  tmg.  So  probably,  every 
man  U  eloquent  once  in  hia  life.  Our  tAmperameoU 
iliffer  in  capad^  of  heat,  or,  we  boil  at  different 
degreea.  (^  man  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  by 
the  excitement  d  converaatiao  in  the  parloor.  The 
waters,  of  gouih^  are  not  very  deep.  He  haa  a  two- 
inch  enUmoasm,  a  patty<pan  ebullition.  Another 
requires  the  additional  calorie  of  a  mnllitodot  and  a 
public  debate ;  a  third  needs  an  antagraua^  or  a  hot 
indignation ;  a  fourth  needs  a  rerolntion ;  and  a  fifth, 
nothing  less  than  the  grandeur  of  abaoluto  ideai^  the 
splendonn  and  shades  of  Heaven  and  Hell._ 

But  because  every  man  is  an  orator,  how  long 
soever  he  may  have  been  a  mate,  an  assembly  of  men 
is  so  much  more  snsoeptibla.  Hie  elaqnanoe  of  eoe 
stimulates  all  the  res^  some  up  to  the  apeaking^poant, 
and  all  othera  to  a  degree  that  makes  than  good 
receivers  and  conductors,  snd  they  avenge  thamMlTsa 
for  their  enforced  silenee  b7  inereaeed  loqtudty  «n 
their  return  to  the  firosido. 

The  plight  of  these  phlegmatio  Imaina  it  boi^ 
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thiui  that  of  those  who  promaturoly  boil,  and  who 
impatiently  break  siloncc  before  thoir  time.  Our 
countj  convontiona  often  exhibit  a  amall-pot  soon-hot 
style  of  eloquence.  Wo  are  too  mucli  reminded  of  a 
medical  oxperiment  where  a  series  of  patients  are 
taVing  nitrouB-ozido  gas.  .  Each  pa^nt,  in  turn, 
•zhflati  nmiUr  symptom^ — ndneM  in  the  face, 
Tc4abilit]r,  violent  geatienlotion,  doliriona  attitodea, 
iumfifiinl  stomping  on  sUnning  Iom  of  percoption 
td  Um  puugo  of  tinte,  a  lelfiah  enjoyment  of  hia 
■nuMliniii.  and  Iom  of  percoption  of  the  nifTeringi  of 
Ihooudienca 

Plato  layi,  that  the  punishment  which  the  wise 
mfier,  who  rsfiue  to  take  port  in  the  govemment, 
h,  to  lire  onder  the  govemment  of  worse  men ;  and 
Uw  like  regret  la  anggestod  to  all  the  anditon,  as 
the  penalty  of  abataining  to  apeak, — that  they  shall 
hear  worao  oroton  than  tbemselvoa 

Bat  this  lust  to  speak  marks  the  universal  feeling 
(tf  the  energy  of  the  engine,  and  the  curiosity  men 
feel  to  touch  the  spring  Of  all  the  musical  batni- 
ments  on  which  men  play,  a  popular  assembly  is 
that  which  has  the  largest  compass  and  variety, 
and  out  of  which,  by  genius  and  study,  tlie  most 
wonderful  effects  con  be  drawn.  An  audience  is  not 
a  simple  addition  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
Their  sympathy  gives  them  a  certain  social  organism, 
which  fills  each  member,  in  his  own  degree,  and 
most  of  all  the  orator,  as  a  jar  in  a  battory  is  charged 
with  the  whole  electricity  of  the  battery.  No  one 
eaa  mrvey  the  face  of  an  excited  assembly  witliout 
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being  appriHtd  of  naw  opportunity  for  painting  in 
fin  human  thought,  and  boini;  agitktod  to  agitato, 
Uov  many  oraton  dt  muto  tliero  bolow  t  They 
come  to  get  jnatico  dono  to  that  ear  and  intuition 
which  no  Chatham  and  no  Domoathenea  has  begun 
toaatiify. 

The  Wdah  Triada  aay,  "Many  are  tho  friend* 
of  the  golden  ttnguo."  Who  can  wondor  at  the 
attractivcnoH  of  Pariiament,  or  of  Congroaa,  or  the 
lur,  for  our  amUtioua  young  men,  whon  tho  highett 
bribe*  of  wdaty  are  at  the  feet  of  the  aocceeaful 
ontorl  He  haa  hia  aadionco  at  hia  dovotioo.  AH 
other  fomee  must  hush  boforo  hia.  He  is  tho  trao 
potcnUte ;  for  they  are  not  kings  who  ait  on  thrtmei, 
but  they  who  know  how  to  goTem.  The  definitiona 
of  eloquence  describe  its  attnctim  for  young  men. 
Antiphon  the  Khamnuaian,  one  of  Plutarch's  ten 
orators,  advertised  in  Atboa^  "that  he  would  core 
distempers  of  tho  mind  with  wonla.'  No  man  has 
a  prosperity  so  high  or  finn  but  two  or  throo  wonla 
can  disbcartcn  it.  Thoro  is  no  calamity  whidh  right 
words  will  not  b^in  to  rodreas.  Isocratos  described 
hia  art  aa  "  the  power  of  magnifying  ^irhat  wis 
small  and  diminishing  what  waa  groat,' — an  acute 
but  partial  definitiaL  Among  the  Spaztana,  the  art 
assumed  a  Spartan  shape,  namely,  <rf  the  ahaipeat 
weapoa  Socratoi  says:  "If  any  man  wiahoa  to 
convcrM  with  the  meanest  of  the  lACMbnnaniaa^ 
be  will  at  first  find  him  despicable  in  eonTaraatiMt ; 
but,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offei^  thia  mb* 
peraon,  liko  a  skilful  jaculator,  will  htiri  a  Timtwwit 
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worthy  of  attention,  ihort  &nd  contorted,  so  that  he 
■who  converses  with  him  will  appear  to  be  in  no 
respect  superior  to  a  boy."  Plato's  definition  of 
rhetoric  is,  "  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men." 
Tba  Koran  uys :  "  A  mountain  may  change  its  place, 
but  a  man  will  not  change  his  disposition";  yet  the 
end  of  eloquence  is, — is  it  noti — to  alter  in  a  pair 
of  hours,  perhaps  in  a  half-hour's  discourse,  the 
eamctunu  and  habiu  of  jam.  Young  men,  too, 
•n  eiger  to  enjojr  thia  tenae  of  added  power  and 
oalaiiged  ■ympatbetio  ezutenoe.  The  orator  mw 
hinH^lf  the  organ  of  a  moltitade^  and  concentrating 
tbetr  Taloon  and  powers : 

"  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thouiand  men 
Bluhed  In  m  J  bee. " 
Tliat  which  he  wishes,  that  which  eloquence  ought 
to  reach,  ia,  not  a  particular  skill  in  telling  a  itory, 
or  neatly  summing  up  evidence,  or  arguing  logically, 
or  dexterously  addressmg  the  prejudice  of  the  com- 
pany,— no,  but  a  taldng  sorereign  possession  of  tho 
aodienca  Him  we  coll  an  artist,  who  shall  play  on 
an  assembly  of  men  as  a  master  on  the  keys  of  the 
piano^ — who,  seeing  the  people  furious,  shall  soften 
stud  compose  them,  shall  draw  them,  when  he  will, 
to  laughter  and  to  tears.  Bring  him  to  his  audience, 
■nd,  bo  they  who  they  may, — coarse  or  refined, 
|doased  or  displeased,  sulky  or  savage,  with  their 
opinions  in  the  keeping  of  a  confessor,  or  with  their 
opinions  in  their  bank-safes, — he  will  have  them 
pleased  and  humoured  as  he  chooses ;  and  they  shall 
cany  and  execute  that  whieh  he  bids  them. 
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This  ii  tlut  despotism  which  poeU  have  celdntcd 
in  the  "Pied  I^por  of  Esinolin,"  whose  miuie  dn* 
like  the  power  of  gravitatioii,— drew  soldien  ind 
prictU,  tndota  and  feaston,  woraea  and  boy*  n" 
and  mice ;  or  that  of  the  minstrel  of  Meodon,  wbo 
mode  the  pall-bearen  dance  around  the  bier.  Tluii* 
a  power  of  many  degree^  and  requiring  in  the  on''" 
a  groat  range  of  faculty  and  experience,  requiiiag  ^ 
largo  composite  man,  such  as  Nature  rarely  organic ' 
*o  that,  in  our  oxperience,  wo  are  forced  to  gaUior  °? 
the  figure  in  fragment^  here  one  taleo^  and  tb^* 
another. 

The  audience  is  a  constant  meter  of  the  or»^^ 
There  are  many  audiences  in  every  public  assent^  ^^ 
each  one  of  which  rules  in  turn.  If  anything  co*^^ 
and  coarse  is  spoken,  you  shall  see  the  cmergo^^^ 
of  the  boys  and  rowdios,  so  loud  and  viTaeioua  *'"^[ 
you  might  think  the  house  was  filled  with  them.  _^ 

new  topics  are  started,  graver  and  higher,  tt*^^^ 
roisters  recede;  a  more  chaste  and  wise  attov'*'^^  , 
takes  placa  You  would  think  the  boys  slept,  *^  „ 
that  the  men  have  any  degree  of  profonsdiUMS. 
the  speaker  uttor  a  noble  sentiment^ 
deepens,  a  new  and  highest  andience  now  listens, 
the  audioDces  of  the  fun  aad  of  facts  and  of 
understanding  are  all  silenced  and  awed.  Tha« 
also  something  excellent  in  eveiy  audienoe,- 
capacity  of  virtue.  They  are  ready  to  be  beat 
Tboy  know  so  much  mwe  than  the  nrsfor.  snH  ~  ^. 
so  justl  There  is  a  tablet  there  for  eveiy  lias  b^^^ 
caa  inscribe,  though  he  should  mount  to  the  hi^ 


^ 


BbI  ill  Ummmvi 
eh  MewJTaly  uppmt  to  greet  the  vwie^ 
md  topio,  are  really  oompoeed  out  of  the 
k>iib;  nay,  sometimes  the  somo  indiTidlul 
Ktiro  put  in  them  all,  in  torn, 
uge  cKf  many  powen  in  the  consammate 
nd  of  many  andieQces  in  one  assembly,  loads 
lider  tho  snccesaTO  stages  of  oratory. 
M  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  qnalities  of  an 
It  it  i%  on  BO  many  occaaion^  of  chief  im- 
— •  certain  rohnst  and  radiant  f^ysical 
<r, — shall  I  sayt — great  volumes  of  animal 
hen  each  anditor  feels  himself  to  make  too 
rt  o(  the  assembly,  and  ahoddera  with  cold 
inn  MS  of  the  morning  audience,  and  with 
tn  will  heavily  fail  through  one  bad  speech, 
cgy  and  moUownSH  are  then  inestimable. 
ud  leamiag  woold  be  harsh  and  unwelcome^ 
with  a  sabataatial  cordial  man,  mode  <tf 
wa  say,  who  is  a  house-warmer,  with  hts 
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wumod  bcforo  m  can  do  my  work  woU, — ev«n 
but, — BO  ii  thii  semi-animal  ezuborance,  like  a  go 
■tove,  of  the  fint  necessity  in  a  cold  house. 

Climate  has  mnch  to  do  with  it, — climate  and  r 
Set  a  Now-£nglandor  to  deacribe  any  acddeat  wb 
happoDod  in  hia  prowwce.     What  hesitation  and 
sure  in  his  narrative  I    He  tells  with  difficulty  so* 
particulara,  and  gets  as  fast  as  he  can  to  the  iti-'" 
and,  though  he  cannot  describe,  hopes  to  suggest  ^ 
whole  scene.    Nov  listen  to  a  poor  Irishwomaia   3 
counting  some  experience  of  hen.     Her  speech  Ao~^ 
'  like  a  river, — so  nncooaidered,  so  homorous,  so  p*^ 
oUc,  such  justice  done  to  all  the  paita  I    It  ii  a  ti^ 
transubstantiation, — the  fact  ccmTertod  into  tgett^      ^^ 
oil  warm  and  coloured  and  alive,  aa  it  fell  out    Qg^^-'^^l^^ 
Southern  people  are  almost  all  speaker^  and  bav^ 
Dvory  advantage  over  the  New  England  peo|J<^  who 
climate  ia  so  cold  that,  'Hb  said,  we  do  not  like  b 
opoD  our  mouths  very  vride.    Bat  neither  can  the  * 


Southomer  in  the  United  States,  nor  the  Irish,  com- 
pare with  the  lively  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Etinp& 
The  tnvoUor  in  Sicily  needs  no  gayer  melodramatie 
exhibition  than  the  taUe  tChiU  of  his  inn  will  affwd 
him  in  the  conversation  of  the  joyous  gnoats.  ^loy 
mimic  the  vuce  and  manner  <rf  the  pencm  they 
describe;  they  crow,  squeal,  hiaa,  cackle,  bark,  and 
•cream  like  mod,  and,  were  it  only  by  the  phyacal 
■trength  exerted  in  tolling  the  story,  keep  the  table 
m  unbounded  ezcitemeuL  But  in  every  oonititatioa 
some  large  degree  of  animal  vigour  ia  neceMaiy  as 
niaterial  foundation  for  the  hi^ier  qnalittee  of  the  art. 
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-k=S«it  eloquonco  muat  bo  attractivo,  or  it  is  nono. 

^**^     ^virtue  of  booka  ia  to  bo  roadablo,  and  of  oratora, 

"t^xj  interesting ;  uid  this  is  a  gift  of  Nature ;  as 

^*****  Ofthoncs,  the  most  laborious  student  in  tlmt  kind, 

^**»  *icd  hia  eonso  of  this  nocessity  when  ho  wrote 

^^^*zA  Fortune  "  as  his  motto  on  his  shiold.  '  As  wo 

**^*  ,  tho  power  of  diacouTHo  of  certain  individuals 

*-^*  "'*  to  fascination,  though  it  may  have  no  lasting 

Some  portion  of  thia  ngar  muit  intermingle. 

vight  aloqncmoe  ssedi  no  boll  to  oil  tho  people 

:,  and  no  conatable  to  keep  them.     It  dnwB 

.^^^^Qdren  from  their  plaj,  the  old  from  thoir  ami- 

^^"^  the  inTilid  from  his  warm  chamber ;  it  holds 

^^oarar  fast;  stoals  away  his  foot,  that  he  shall 

^^vpart, — his  memory,  that  ho  shall  not  romemhor 

preesing  afToirs, — his  belief,  that  ho  shall 

it  any  opposing  considoratioiia.    The  pictures 

of  it  in  Mmi-barbarous  ages,  when  it  haa  some 

in  tho  simpler  habit  of  tho  people,  show 

f^^  ^"^    it  aims  at     It  is  said  that  the  Khans,  or  stoiy- 

_  M._^^^  in  Ispohao  and  other  citioa  of  tho  East,  attain 

'^^  trolling  power  over  their  audience,  keeping  them 

^^•ny  houra  attentive  to  the  moet  fanciful  and 

^^^^^■"Vagant  adventures.     The  whole  world  knows 

y^^^^Jr  well  the  style  of  these  improvisaton,  and  how 

v7r'**fcating  they  are,  in  our  translations  of  the  "Arabian 

^..^^tv."    Scbehorezado  tells  these  storiea  to  save  her 

*^^     and  the  delight  of  young  Europe  and  young 

'^*Hca  in  them  proves  tiiat  she  fairly  eamod  it 

^^  'Who  does  not  remember  in  ohildhood  some  white 

01  olaolt  or  yellow  Schehereiade,  who,  by  that  talent 
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Xmotica«'»7'     Eastern  nations  ^^^^^y. 

ttttcs  ^"'^^'f  ^  and  plo»«v^tc  tlio  poo  ^^ 

VOL  V. 


oUmt;  ba^  botii  nttiiift  tnTssca  woa  more 
WImd  th«7  eonrened,  ud  intarwearcd 
1  opiDiona  with  all,  Menelaus  ^poke  euc- 
ew  but  very  aweet  worda,  ainco  ho  was  not 
nor  sapoifluouB  la  apeoch,  and  was  tbo 
Bat  when  the  wiae.Ulyaaea  troao,  and  stood, 
1  down,  fixing  hia  eyos  on  tfao  ground,  and 
nred  hi*  aMptre  backward  nor  forward,  but 
1,  like  an  awkward  penon,  you  would  say 
«  angry  or  fooUah  man;  but  whon  he  sent 
oice  forth  out  of  hia  breast,  and  hia  words 
•  wintar  anowa,  not  then  would  any  mortal 
ith  TJlyMee ;  and  we,  beholding,  wondered 
•rda  ao  much  at  hia  aapeet""  Thus  he 
i3  to  arm  UlyaMS  at  firat  with  this  power 
JDg  all  oppoaition  by  the  blandiahmenU  of 
intaieh  tella  na  diat  Thueydidee,  when  Archi- 
IS  of  StMrbk  aaked  him  which  was  the  best 
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■uadcd  mt  to  Uke  ap  unu  •gtiiut  myttUt";  uul 
WtiKD  Hutinga  uid  oE  Burke's  ipeodi  on  hia  im- 
peachment :  "  Aa  I  liatened  to  the  ontor,  I  felt  l<a 
mora  than  half  an  hour  aa  if  I  wore  tho  moat  calpabla 
boiog  on  earth." 

In  thcso  oxamplee,  higher  qoaJitiea  hare  already 
entered ;  but  the  power  of  detaining  the  ear  bj  pleoa- 
ing  speech,  and  addreaaing  tho  fancy  and  imagination, 
often  oxista  without  higher  mcrita.  Thua  aeparated,  aa 
thU  fascination  of  discoone  aims  only  at  amuaement, 
though  it  be  decidro  in  its  momentaiy  ofTcct,  it  is  yet 
a  juggle,  and  of  no  lasting  power.  It  is  hoard  like  a 
band  of  music  passing  through  the  streets,  which  con- 
verts all  tho  passengers  into  poets,  but  is  foi:gotton  aa 
soon  as  it  has  turned  the  next  comer ;  and  unless  thia 
oiled  tooguo  could,  in  Oriental  phraae,  lick  the  sua 
and  moon  away,  it  must  tako  ita  place  with  opium  and 
brandy.  I  know  no  remedy  against  it  but  ootttm-vool, 
or  tho  wax  which  Ulyasos  stuffed  into  the  eaia  of  his 
■ailors  to  pata  tho  Sirens  sofoly. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  power,  and  tho  leaat  aro 
iDtcrctting,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded.  _  Then 
is  the  glib  tonguo  and  cool  aelf-posseaBion  of  the  sales- 
man in  a  lai^  shop,  which,  m  is  wall  known,  over^ 
power  tho  prudence  and  resolution  of  housekoepen 
of  both  sexes.  Thoro  is  a  petty  lawyer's  fluency, 
which  is  Bufficiontly  impressiTe  to  him  who  is  devoid 
of  that  talent,  though  it  be,  in  so  many  cases,  nothing 
more  than  a  facility  of  expressing  with  locoraey  and 
speed  what  everybody  thinks  and  aays  mors  a^wly, 
without  new  information,  or  precision  of  thought,— 


.  bat  th«  niuQ  thing,  ndther  len  nor  mora.  It  raqnim 
no  fecial  insist  to  edit  ono  of  our  countr/  newt- 
pftpen.  Yet  vhoerer  cea  uj  off  cairently ,  lentenee 
by  aentsnee^  nutter  neither  better  nor  worn  thin 
▼htt  is  there  printed,  iriU  be  rery  imprearivo  to  our 
eanlf-pleued  population.  Hieae  talken  an  of  that 
elaaa  irbo  proeper,  like  the  celebrated  achoolmaater, 
by  being  only  one  leaaoa  ahead  of  the  pupH.  Add  a 
little  •areaam,  and  prompt  alludon  to  paaaing  ocour- 
reneei^  and  yoa  hare  the  nuBchierouB  member  of 
CongreM.  A  ipice  of  malice,  a  ruffian  touch  ia  hie 
rhetoric^  will  do  him  no  harm  with  hia  aadienc& 
Tbeee  accomplisbmenta  are  of  the  aomo  kind,  and  only 
a  degraa  higher  tJion  the  coaxing  of  the  auctioneer,  or 
the  vituperative  Btyle  well  described  in  the  street  word 
"jawing."  Those  kinds  of  public  and  private  speaking 
have  their  use  and  convenience  to  the  practitioners ; 
bat  we  may  say  of  such  collectively,  that  the  habit  of 
watoiy  ia  apt  to  disqualify  them  for  eloquence. 

One  of  our  statesmen  said:  "The  curse  of  this 
country  is  eloquent  men."  And  one  cannot  wonder 
at  the  uneasiness  sofflotimos  manifested  by  trained 
statesmen,  with  largo  oxporienco  of  public  affairs, 
when  they  observe  the  disproportionato  advantage 
•oddenly  given  to  oratoiy  over  the  most  solid  and 
accomnlated  public  service.  In  a  Senate  or  other 
bnsiiieas  committee,  the  solid  result  depends  on  «  few 
men  with  workmg  talentt  They  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  facta  before  them,  to  put  things  int«  a 
practical  shape,  and  they  value  men  only  as  they  can 
forward  the  work,     But  a  new  man  comes  there,  who 
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takes  tbo  lukd  in  me  pamic  mina  over  ui  u 
the  men,  who,  of  courso,  ore  full  of  indi, 
huii  ono  who  has  no  tact  or  bIuII,  anil  JiHC 
none,  put  over  ^hera  by  means  of  this  lalli 
trliich  Llioy  dospiso. 

Lotviog  behind  us  thcM  prctcnrionfl, 
wone,  to  cuiDO  a  little  oearvr  to  tlio  vority,— 
»  altncLivo  u  na  examjilo  of  the  magic  0 
ascendency, — a  total  and  resultant  power, 
cause  it  roi^uinw  a  rich  eoincidunc«  o(  poi 
lect,  will,  sympathy,  orf^ni^  and,  over  all,  go 
in  the  cause.  Wo  have  a  hnll-boUcf  llut  ] 
it  prasible  who  can  countcrpoiM  all  otlw 
Wo  bcliovo  that  tliero  may  b«  a  man  who 
(or  events, — one  who  never  found  hi*  match 
whom  othor  men  being  duhed  am  farokei 
inexbaiuitible  pontonal  roouTCC*  wbo  cut 
tny  odd*  and  boat  yoa  What  we  really  i 
a  mind  equal  to  any  exigency.  Yon  an  sa 
rural  district,  or  in  the  city,  in  broad  dayli^ 
the  police,  and  under  tho  eyes  of  a  hundred 
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^^rman  who  has  every  temptation  and  opportu- 


ha% 

in 
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violence  and  plunder,  can  you  bring  yourself 
by  your  wit^  exercised  through  speech  t-Hi 
easy  enough  to  CsBsar  or  Napoleon.    When- 
man  of  thai  stamp  arrives,  the  highwayman 
'^ind  a  master.    What  a  difference  between  men 
^^r  of  faoel    A  man  succeeds  because  he  has 
power  of  eye  than  another,  and  so  coaxes  or 
^^"^^Xids  him.    The  newspapers,  every  week,  report 
^^Tentures  of  some  impudent  swindler,  who,  by 
m  of  carriage,  duped  those  who  should  have 
better.    Yet  any  swindlers  we  have  known 
^svices  and  bunglers,  as  is  attested  by  their  ill 
A  greater  power  of  face  would  accomplish 
ing,  and,  with  the  rest  of  their  takings,  take 
the  bad  name.    A  greater  power  of  carrying  the 
loftilyi  and  with  perfect  assurance,  would  con- 
merchant,  banker,  judge,  men  of  influence  and 
; — poet  and  president, — and  might  head  any 
^^  unseat  any  sovereign,  and  abrogate  any  con- 
on  in  Europe  and  America.     It  was  said  that  a 
at  one  step  attained  vast  power,  who  has  re- 
his  moral  sentiment,  and  settled  it  with  him- 
t  he  will  no  longer  stick  at  anything.    It  was 
Sir  William  Pepperel,  one  of  the  worthies  of 
England,  that,  "put  him  where  you  might,  he 
ed,  and  saw  what  ho  willed  come  to  pass." 
Cesar  said  to  Metellus,  when  that  tribune  in- 
'^>6d  to  hinder  him  from  entering  the  Roman 
;  "Young  man,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  put  you 
than  to  say  that  I  will;**  and  the  youth 
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jrjelded.  In  earllor  diyi  he  was  token  by  pirafa 
^Vhftt  Uien  I  He  threw  himself  into  llioir  ship,  esta 
lished  the  most  extnorditury  intimacies,  told  the 
■torios,  declaimed  to  thom ;  if  they  did  not  applai 
his  speechoB,  he  threatened  them  with  banging' 
which  he  perfonned  aflarwarda, — and,  in  a  short  tin 
wu  master  of  all  on  board.  A  man  this  is  who  ei 
not  bo  disconcerted,  and  so  can  never  play  his  k 
card,  but  has  a  reserve  of  power  when  he  has  hit  1 
mark.  With  a  serene  face,  he  subverts  a  kingdoi 
AVhat  is  told  of  him  is  miraculoiu;  it  affects  men  i 
The  confidence  of  men  in  him  is  lavish,  and  ha  chang 
the  face  of  the  worid,  and  histories,  poon4,  and  nt 
philosophies  arise  to  account  for  himi.  A.  supreu 
commander  over  all  hia  poaaions  and  affections ;  b 
the  secret  of  his  ruling  is  higher  than  thaL  It  is  IJ 
power  of  Nature  running  without  impediment  fro 
the  brain  and  will  into  the  hands.  Men  and  wonu 
are  his  game.  Where  they  are,  he  cannot  be  withoi 
resource.  "  Whoso  can  speak  veU,"  said  Luther,  " 
a  man."  It  was  men  of  this  stamp  that  the  Grecii 
States  used  to  ask  of  Sparta  for  ganerala.  _^ey  di 
not  send  to  Lacediemon  for  troops,  but  they  saii 
"  Send  us  a  commander  ";  and  Pauaamaa,  or  Gylippu 
or  Brasidas,  or  Agis,  waa  despatched  by  the  Ephoi^ 
It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  overpowering  porsoi 
ality  by  these  examples  of  soldiers  and  king)s;  U 
there  are  men  of  the  moat  peaceful  way  of  life^  an 
peaceful  principle,  who  are  felt,  wherever  they  go^  ■ 
sensibly  as  a  Jnly  nm  or  a  December  fraa^ — me 
who,  if  they  speak,  are  heard,  though  th^  apeak  in 
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ir, — vho,  when  they  act,  act  elfoctuitlly,  and 

ihey  do  is  imitated ;  and  these  examploe  may 

"mnd  on  very  humble  platforms,  aa  well  aa  on 


^^     M.  oonntriea,  a  high  money-valne  u  Mt  on  the 
^  of  men  who  hare  Bchiered  «  personal  dia- 

He  who  haa  pointa  to  cany  muat  hin^  not 
attorney,  bat  a  eonunanding  peraoiL  A 
in  England  ii  repnted  to  have  mado  thirty 
(y  thousand  pounds  per  muuim  in  representing 
^  .^^^=«aima  of  railroad  companies  before  committees 
,U^^*^  House  of  Commons.  His  clients  pay  not  so 
/^J/^^**-  for  l^al  as  for  tnonly  accomplishmenta; — 
p^  ^^<nirago,    conduct,    and   a   commanding   social 

m^_j  ^-*«3q,  which  enable  him  to  make  their  claims  heard 

,^  *^aspccted. 
It-^-  ^C3iow  very  well,  that,  among  our  cool  and  colcu- 
hij^^*^^  people,  where  every  man  mounts  guard  over 
K^.^^^*^lf,  where  heats  and  panics  and  abandonments 
^■■v^^  ^^^^it«  out  of  the  system,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
•4^  ^-^vnsm  as  to  extraordinary  inAuence.  To  talk  of 
d^ib  ^"Orpowering  mind  rouses  the  same  jealousy  and 
««^^^^^«e  which  one  may  observe  round  a  table  where 
faa.^^~^Ndy  is  recounting  the  marvellous  anecdotes  of 
dLi^^^^^rism.  Each  auditor  puts  a  final  stroke  to  the 
&^^^^^***«e  by  exclaiming:  "Can  he  mesmerise  ms/" 
CiOi^^  ^*^«h  man  inquires  if  any  orator  can  cbanga  ki$ 
-^^^tions. 

^^  does  any  one  suppose  himself  to  be  quit«  im- 
Lblel  Does  ho  think  tiiat  not  possibly  a  man 
ome  to  him  who  shall  ponuade  him  out  of  his 
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most  aettlod  determination  1 — for  exunplo,  good 
aedate  citicen  as  ho  is,  to  miiko  a  fanatic  of  him,— nir, 
if  he  is  penurious,  to  iquander  money  for  somo  porpoae 
he  now  lesst  Uiinks  of, — or,  if  he  is  a  prudent,  tndiu- 
trioiu  person,  to  fonoko  hia  work,  and  giro  dajs  and 
trecka  to  a  new  interest  1  No,  he  dofiu  taj  one, 
every  one.  Ah  1  he  is  thinking  of  rosistance,  and  of 
a  difToront  turn  from  his  own.  But  what  if  one 
should  come  of  the  some  turn  of  mind  as  hia  own,  and 
who  sees  much  fu^er  on  his  own  way  than  be  t  A 
man  who  has  tastes  like  mine,  but  in  greater  power, 
will  rule  me  any  day,  and  make  me  lore  my  rolor. 

TlioB  it  is  not  powers  of  speech  that  we  primarily 
consider  under  this  word  eloqutHce,  but  the  power 
that,  being  present,  gi^'cs  them  their  perfection,  and, 
being  absent,  loaves  them  a  merely  superficial  value. 
Eloquence  is  the  appropriftto  oi^^on  of  tho  highest 
personal  energy.  Personal  ascendency  may  exist 
with  or  without  adequate  talent  for  its  exproMon. 
It  is  as  surely  felt  as  a  mountain  or  a  planet;  but 
when  it  is  weaponod  witli  a  power  of  speech,  it  aeema 
•first  to  become  truly  human,  works  actively  in  all 
directions,  and  supplies  the  imagination  with  fine 
materials. 

This  circumstance  enters  into  every  cousideratiMt 
of  the  power  of  orators,  and  is  the  key  to  all  their 
cfTccts.  In  the  assembly,  yon  shall  find  the  <»mtor 
and  the  audienco  in  perpetual  balance ;  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  either  is  indicated  by  the  choice  of  topib 
If  the  talents  for  speaking  exist,  but  not  the  atntng 
porsoDolity,  then  there  are  good  spookan  who  per- 
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fecUj  rewivB  Mid  express  tho  will  of  the  audience, 
ftod  the  commonest  populace  ia  flnttered  by  hearing 
its  low  mind  returned  to  it  vith  every  ornament 
which  happy  talent  can  add.  But  if  there  bo  poraon- 
ality  in  the  orator,  the  face  of  things  clionges.  Tho 
Midience  is  thrown  into  the  attitude  of  pupil,  follows 
like  ft  child  its  preceptor,  and  hears  what  he  has  to 
ny.  It  is  as  if,  amidst  the  king's  council  at  Madrid, 
Ximene*  urged  that  an  advantage  might  be  gained  of 
Fnnco,  and  Mendoea  that  Flanders  might  be  kept 
down,  and  Columbus,  being  introduced,  was  interro- 
gktod  whether  his  geographical  knowledge  could  aid 
the  cabinet,  and  he  can  say  aothiog  to  one  party  or 
to  the  other,  but  he  am  show  how  all  Europe  can  be 
diminiahed  and  reduced  under  tho  king,  by  annexing 
to  Spain  a  continent  as  large  aa  six  or  seven  Europea. 
This  balance  between  the  orator  and  the  audience 
ia  expressed  in  what  ia  called  the  perdnence  of  tho 
■peaker.  There  ia  always  a  rivalry  between  the 
onAat  and  the  occasion,  between  the  demanda  of  the 
boor  and  tho  propossession  of  the  individual  The 
emergency  which  has  convened  the  meeting  ia  usually 
of  more  importance  ^an  anything  the  debaters  have 
in  their  minds,  and  therefore  becomee  imperative  to 
them.  But  if  ono  of  them  have  anything  of  com- 
manding necessity  in  his  heart,  how  speedily  be  will 
find  vent  for  it,  and  with  the  applause  of  the  assembly  t 
This  balance  ia  observed  in  the  privateat  mtercourse. 
Poor  Tom  never  knew  the  time  when  the  present 
a  so  trivial  that  he  could  tell  what  was 
[  in  his  mind  without  being  checked  for  nn- 
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u.suiil  alacrity,  and,  tiiniing  to  liis  fav 
devout  and  junilant  tiiankfulness, — " 
Lord," — carried  audience,  mounu-rs 
along  with  him,  and  swept  away  all  i 
of  private  sorrow  with  Lis  hosanni 
praisa  Pepjs  says  of  Lord  Clarcn< 
'*be  is  mad  in  love"),  on  his  rotun 
cnco,  "  I  did  never  observe  how  mu 
do  speak  when  he  knows  all  the 
below  him,  than  in  him ;  for,  though 
excellent  well,  yet  his  manner  and  f 
it^  as  if  he  played  with  it^  and  was  in 
the  rest  of  the  company^  was  mighty 
This  rivalry  between  the  orator  i 
is  inevitable^  and  the  occasion  alwa] 
eminence  of  the  speaker;  for  a  gi 
greatest  of  occasions.  Of  coarse,  the 
audience  and  of  the  orator  eonspira 
them  only  when  his  influence  is  com] 
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yi»  ^^**  ^  ^^  which  he  knowi^  he  hu  the  adnn- 
Uttic.  ^^  vmaatilj '  erery  moment  NKpoIeoa'e 
alvi^^  uanhing  on  the  angle  of  an  umj,  end 
ont(^  ^v«>enting  &  aaperiority  of  nnmben,  is  the 

''-       .  *VT«ril  telenti  whkh  the  orator  employs,  tlie 
'^  ve^ioai  which  went  to  the  equipment  of 
^^hfliuM,  of  .£achinea,  of  Domftdu  the  nktural 
ai    ^rf>  of  Fw^  of  Pitt,  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Adama, 
nn^^^'abeui,   desarre  «  special  enumeration.     We 

^«^^tot  quite  omit  to  name  the  principal  piocea 
p»w^^^  orator,  as  we  have  soon,  must  be  a  substantial 
Ris^r^^^ali^.  Then,  first,  ho  must  hare  power  of  state- 
/q  ^~-~-must  have  the  fact,  and  know  how  to  toll  it 
Pdj.^^i'  knot  of  men  conversing  on  any  subject,  the 
tJi^^^**  who  knows  most  about  it  will  have  the  oar  of 
tj(t^^^>npany,  if  bo  wishes  it^  and  lead  tho  convorso- 
iH^jJ^'"' — no  matter  what  genius  or  distinction  othor 

»i Uiere  present  may  Iiavo;   and  in  any  public 

Bt^r*^l>]y,  him  who  has  the  facte,  and  con  and  will 
lyj^^  Uicm,  people  will  listen  to,  though  he  is  otlior- 
t}^^       i^orant,  though  ho  is  hoarse  and  ungmcoful, 

.^Sh  he  stutters  and  scroams. 

^^  '^1  ft  conrt  of  justice,  the  audience  are  impartial ; 

^1  ^   risally  wish  to  sift  the  statements  and  know 

-/*^^  the  truth  is.     And  in  tho  examination  of  wit- 

^T***  there  nsually  leap  out,  quite  unexpectedly, 

Tr*^  or  four  stubborn  words  or  phrases  which  are 

^  (nth  and  fate  of  tho  business,  which  sink  into  tho 

'^^  ^  all  parties,  and  stick  there,  and  detonnine  tho 

tAig^    AU  the  rest  is  repetition  and  qualifying:  >»d 
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the  court  and  the  county  have  really  come  together 
to  arrive  at  those  throo  or  four  memorablo  expressions, 
which  betrayed  the  mind  and  meaning  of  somebody. 

In  every  company,  the  man  with  tho  fact  is  like 
the  guide  you  hire  to  load  your  party  up  a  mountain, 
or  through  a  difficult  country.  He  may  not  compare 
with  any  of  the  party  in  mind,  or  brooding,  or  courage, 
or  possessions,  but  he  is  much  more  important  to  tho 
present  need  than  any  of  them.  That  is  what  we  go 
to  tho  court-house  for, — tlie  statement  of  the  fact,  and 
the  elimination  of  a  general  fact^  the  real  relation  of 
all  tlio  parties;  and  it  is  the  certainty  with  which, 
indifTorcntly  in  any  affair  that  is  well  handled,  the 
truth  stares  us  in  the  face,  through  all  the  disguises 
that  are  put  upon  it, — a  piece  of  tho  well-lmown 
human  life, — that  makes  the  interest  of  a  court-room 
to  tho  intelligent  spectator. 

I  remember,  long  ago,  being  attracted  by  tho  dis- 
tinction of  the  counsel,  and  the  local  importance  of 
tho  cause,  into  the  court-room.  The  prisoner's  counsel 
were  the  strongest  and  cunningest  lawyers  in  the 
CommonwealtL  They  drove  the  attorney  for  the 
State  from  comer  to  comer,  taking  his  rdosons  from 
under  him,  and  reducing  him  to  silence^  but  not  to 
submission.  When  hard  pressed,  he  revenged  him- 
self, in  his  turn,  on  the  judge,  by  requiring  the  court 
to  define  what  salvage  was.  The  eourti  thus  poshed, 
tried  words,  and  said  everything  it  could  think  of  to 
fill  the  time,  supposing  cases^  and  describing  duties  of 
insurers,  captains,  pilots,  and  misoellaneous  sosrOfBcers 
that  are  or  might  be, — ^like  a  schoolmaster  poidad  by 
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m  hud  mm,  who  rawb  the  context  with  enphtBu, 
But  all  this  flood  not  Mrving  tha  cuttle-fish  to  get 
ftwi^  in,  the  horrible  A»A  of  the  diatrict-ettorney 
bemg  itill  there^  grimljr  awaiting  with  his  "  He  court 
must  define" — the  poor  court  pletdod  its  inferiority. 
The  soperior  eoort  most ,  establish  the  law  for  thi^ 
and  it  read  away  piteoosly  the  decisions  of  the 
gnpmno  Court,  but  read  to  those  who  had  no  pity. 
Tha  judge  wis  forced  at  last  to  rule  something  and 
the  lawyer*  saved  their  rogue  under  the  fog  of  a 
de&nitioD.  Hie  parts  were  so  well  cast  and  discrimi- 
oated,  that  it  was  an  interesting  game  to  watch.  Hie 
government  was  well  enough  represented.  It  was 
stupid,  but  it  hod  a  strong  will  and  possosaion,  and 
stood  on  that  to  the  last  The  judge  had  a  task 
beyond  bis  preparation,  yet  his  position  remained 
real :  he  was  there  to  represent  a  groat  reality, — the 
justice  of  states,  which  wo  could  well  enough  see 
beetling  over  his  head,  and  which  his  trifling  talk 
nowise  affected,  and  did  not  impodo,  since  be  was 
entirely  well-meaning. 

Hte  statement  of  the  fact^  however,  sinks  before 
the  statement  of  the  law,  which  requires  immeasur- 
ably higher  powera,  and  is  a  rarest  gift,  being  in  all 
great  masten  one  and  the  same  thing, — in  lawyers^ 
nothing  technical,  but  always  some  piece  of  common 
sense,  alike  interesting  to  laymen  as  to  clerks.  JJord 
Jfanafiold's  merit  is  the  merit  of  common  sense.  It 
is  tha  same  quality  we  admire  in  Aristotle,  Mon- 
taigne, Cervantes,  or  in  Samuel  Johnson,  or  Franklin. 
Its  application  to  law  seems  quite  accidental.    Each  of 
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'•'        \        Jtfaosfiold'a  famoua  dociaiona  contains  a  IatgI  sonte 

''         j         or  two,  which  hit  tho  nutrk     His  aontoncoa  oro 

j     i         alwuya  finished  to  the  eye,  but  aro  finished  to 

'     i         mind.    The  aentcncoe  are  involved,  but  a  solid  [ 

i     <         podition  is  aet  forth,  a  tnia  distinction  ia  drawa    Tl 

;     {         como  from  and  they  go  to  the  aound  human  unc 

''  I  '    \         standing  j  and  I  read  without  surprise  that  the  bU 

'  i-    j         letter  lawyers  of  the  day  snoorod  at  hia  "oquita 

'•  j  j         decisions,"  as  if  they  were  not  also  learned.     Tl 

\         indcod,  is  wliat  speech  is  for, — to  mako  the  sti 

I  mont;  and  all  that  is  called  eloquence  seetna  to  me 

'         little  use,  for  the  most  port,  to  those  who  bavo  il^  1 

.;.'  inostimaUo  to  such  ■■  have  sometliing  to  aay. 

-    I  Next  to  tho  knowledge  of  tho  fact  and  its  Ian 

L  .    I  method,  which  constitutes  tiio  genius  and  efficiency 

I  oil  remarkable  mon.    A  crowd  of  men  go  up  to  Fane 

'  I  Hall ;  they  are  all  pretty  woU  acquainted  with  < 

••-  I  object  of  the  meeting;  they  havo  all  read  the  facts 

^.i  the  some  nowspapora    The  orator  possesses  do  inf 

!  '  j  mation  which  his  hearers  have  not;  yet  be  toacl 

.    '  '  them  to  see  tiie  tlung  with  his  eyes.     By  the  n 

;  ,1  '•  placing  the  circumstances  acquire  new  solidity  a 

'■'  ■  t  worth.     Every  fact  gains  consequence  by  bis  nami 

'  _\  it,  and  trifles  become  important     His  expressions 

themselves  in  men's  memories,  and  fly  from  mouth 

mouth.    His  mind  has  some  new  principle  of  onl 

Where  he  looks,  all  things  fly  into  their  placea.    \V1 

wilt  ho  say  next  t    Let  this  man  speak,  and  this  n: 

only.    By  applying  tho  habits  of  a  higher  style 

thought  to  the  common  affain  of  this  worid,  he  int 

duces  beauty  and  magnificenco  wbersnr  he  gc 


^ 
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Sttch   ^ 
ba^    ^       power  was  Burke's,  and  of  this  gontua  we  have 


'^Sal  ^^"^^  brilliant  oxamplea  in  o 


a  political  aail 


^^ 


The  onUfr  moit  ba,  to  k  certain  fixteat^ 


^C  M  woriu  m  the  humu  mind,  barbuoui 
I,  u  »  tropft.  CondoiM  wme  dail^r  ezperiesee 
^-  Rowing  qrmbol,  «Dd  an  uidionce  is  electrified. 
^«el  aa  if  they  alreadj  poaaeased  lome  now  right 
***-»'Tror  over  a  fact,  which  they  can  detach,  and  u 
Hf  s^^^^^^l?  tnaater  in  thoughL  It  ii  a  wonderful  aid 
ntt-^»r_^^^  memory,  which  carriea  away  the  image,  and 
q{  ^-^"■*-  loeca  it  A  popular  assembly,  like  the  House 
C^t^~^ '  '"***»  mons,  or  the  French  Chamber,  or  the  American 
by-  ^^*"«iM,  is  eommoodod  by  these  two  powers, — firet 
m»i^  f  Skct,  then  by  skill  of  statement.    Put  the  argii- 

p^v.^  ^  ixato  a  concrete  flhajMS,  into  an  image, — some  hanl 
^^^^^■*o»  round  and  solid  as  a  ball,  which  they  con  see 
-.  -^^     ^**odlo  and  carry  home  with  them, — and  the  cause 

^'^^**  von. 

^^j^_^*'*tcment,  method,  imagery,  selection,  tenacity  of 

Y^^^r_^^**Tr  power  of  doaUng  with  facta,  of  illuminating 

t|^r^^*»  of  dnking  thorn  by  ridicule  or  by  divenion  of 

^^.^,***iiid,  rapid  generalisation,  humour,  pathos,  are 

^Z^        "fliich  the  orator  holds ;  and  yot  these  fine  gifts 

*\jL^  ^ot  eloquence,   and   do  often  hinder  a   man's 

*'T!z|***'***ut  of  it    And  if  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 

V^'^^^ryj  perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  truly  eloquent 

'^^    »•  a  sane  man  with  power  to  communicate  his 

^**^y.    If  you  ann  the  man  with  the  extraordinary 

**^OQa  of  this  art,  giro  him  a  grasp  of  facta,  learning 


taionw    arc    quito    soincuung    ciso 

suMonlinatod  iind  servo  liim  ;  and  wo  ^ 

or  t«»  Wi'st minster  Ilall,  or  nii^'lit  w 

worlil,  to  600  a  inun  who  drivos,  and 

with, — a  man  who,  in  prosocuting  g 

''.  \  \         on  absoluto  command  of  the  mcima  oi 

!  :  I         ideas,  and  uses  them  only  to  oxprcc 

,        i         facts,  placing  men ;  amid  the  incom 

'    '^  '    i         human  beings,  never  for  an  instant 

i         crcctness.   There  is  for  every  man  a  s 

I         of  that  truth  which  he  is  most  unwil 

■i>"  I         a  statement  possible,  so  broad  and  so 

,      i         cannot  get  away  from  it^  but  must  cii 

':  .  )         <lio  of  it    Else  there  would  bo  no  s 

■   /  i      I  quonce,  which  means  this.    The  list 

!   !  ;    ; '  from  himself  that  sometliing  has  bee 

*         the  whole  world,  which  ho  did  not  i 
'  j  as  he  cannot  dispose  of  it^  it  dispos 

J  history  of  public  men  and  affairs 

;  ' ;  I  readily  furnish  tragic  examples  of  th: 


wboa 
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'  ^nisia  in  ftffoin,  tucb  u  eonld  deeply  engage  the 
^o  the  csiue  he  plead%  uid  dmr  all  this  wide 
to  ft  poinL     For  tlie  ezplonone  and  entptiont 
■xiuat  be  ucomnktions  of  heat  somewhere,  beda 
I  anthracite  at  the  centre.     And  in  caaee 
j^ofound  conriction  hat  been  wrought,  the 
■>fe  man  i«  he  who  is  no  beautiful  speaker,  but 
wb(»        £«     inwardly  drunk  with  a  certtun  beliet     It 
'I?"  ^  *"  "■*•    and  tean  him,  and  perhaps  almost  bereaves 
^**   tfae  power  of  articulation.     Then  it  rushes  from 
^*  >aa  shor^  dmipt  acreams,  in  torrents  of  meaning. 
S^oa««ssion  the  subject  has  of  his  mind  ia  so  entire 
■*     visures  an  order  of  exproBsion  which  ia  the 
*>f    Nature  itself,  and  so  the  order  of  greatest 
^/~^    ^^**«i  inimitable  by  any  art    And  the  maiQ  dia- 
-,  *>«»      letwecn  him  and  other  woll-graced  actors  is 

jjj^j  ^"^iotion,  communicated  by  every  word,  that  his 
^(^j^  **  contemplating  a  whole,  and  inflamed  by  tho 
^jij^  ^"*l*l«tion  of  the  whole,  and  that  tho  words  and 
'rotti.     »r^^*^    Uttorcd  by  him,  however  admirable,  fall 


that,      it 

ordos- 

fore. 


Add   fc^ 

whici,^ 


'*^  Bees,  and  which  he  means  that  you  shall  see. 
*^ia  concentration  a  certain  regnant  calmness, 


"jll«l>]  *^'  ^°  tumult,  novcr  utters  a  premature 

and  ta^  ^^    ^^t  keeps  tho  secret  of  its  means  and  method ; 


powoc- 


^*^tor  stands  before  tho  people  as  a  demoaiacsl 
'vbose  miracles  they  have  no  key.    This 


of  tlio    2_^^*^-*^estnesa  makoa  good  the  ancient  superstition 

£t«k^^^^&ped  in  the  msrksman'a  blood. 

^^^kice  moat  be  grounded  on  the  plainest  n«i^ 


i 


»s 


l,.U,r,*»«l*    V^^.^*^  *»»*.<»*? 

■traction-     11*  l*  ^ 

r         J  T  do  n*'  * 

1  and  I  oo         ^       ^-t?'^  -3 

|l,cn,  tW  »°  ri^<5*-       --'^L 
L.omooi..y_J**^^    -"^V^ 

r°d':^-^-"^"^ 


«'"'."?.  tot  »"i"^'^J 

„  opport..''?-     ^  ,„  rf  «B 
then'"''       '      5j„B 
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All  the  chiaf  orators  of  the  wo 
men,  relying  on  this  reality.  On< 
Bophers  of  Dcmosthenos's  own  t 
through  all  hia  orations, — this  ni 
secures  ita  own  success."  "To  a 
ftfoL"  Hoercn  finds  the  kcjuoto 
Demosthenes,  els  of  Cliatlianu 

Eloquence,  like  every  other  at 
most  exact  and  dct<!rminat&  It  i 
the  best  sotil.  It  may  well  stand 
all  that  is  grand  and  immortal  in 
not  HO  become  an  instrument,  hut 
what  of  itself,  and  to  glitter  for 
weak.  In  its  right  oxcrdso,  it 
hauatod  power, — who  has  sounded 
it) — expanding  with  tho  eipanai 
and  alTections.  Its  great  masters, 
every  help  to  its  attainment,  and  t 
great  which  contributed  in  any  ro. 
—resembling  the  Arabian  warrior 
seventeen  wea[>ons  in  liis  belt,  an 
bat  used  them  all  occasionally ; — j 
means  ;  never  permitted  any  tal 
rhythm,  poetic  power,  anecdote, 
for  show ;  but  wore  grave  men,  ^ 
integrity  to  their  talent,  and  ostec 
which  they  toiled,  whether  the 
country,  or  tiio  laws,  or  a  rofom; 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  letters,  i 
tho  wholo  world  and  themselves  « 
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The  perfecUon  of  the  providence  for  eluldhood  U 
.  eaaily  ■cknowledged.  The  care  which  coven  the 
seed  of  the  tree  under  tough  hualu  and  atonj  oaei 
provides  for  the  haman  plant  the  mothet'a  breut  and 
the  father's  house.  The  size  of  the  neatlar  is  comic, 
and  its  tiny  beseeching  ireakness  is  compensatod  per- 
fectly  by  the  happy  patronising  look  of  the  mother, 
vho  is  a  sort  of  high  reposing  Frovidenco  toward  iL 
Wolcome  to  the  parents  the  puny  struggler,  strong 
in  his  weakncu,  his  little  arms  more  irresistible  than 
tlio  soldier's,  his  lips  touched  with  poisuanon  which 
Chatham  and  Pericles  in  manhood  had  not.  His  un- 
affected lamentations  when  he  lifts  up  hit.  voice  on 
high,  or,  more  beau^ul,  the  sobbing  child, — the  face 
all  liquid  grief,  as  ho  tries  to  swallow  his  vaxati<m, — 
soften  all  hoarta  to  pi^,  and  to  mirthful  and  clamor' 
ous  compassioa  The  small  despot  aeln  so  little  that 
all  reason  and  all  nature  are  on  his  sidei  Hia  ignore 
aaco  is  more  charming  than  all  knowledge,  and  hie 
little  sins  more  bewitching  than  any  virtas,  Hia 
flesh  is  angels'  flesh,  all  alivei  "bdtBey,"  said  Cole- 
ridge, "  presents  body  and  spirit  in  anity :  tlw  bod/ 
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is  all  ■ninuted."  All  dny,  bctveoo  hU  three  or  four 
alespi,  he  com  like  &  tngoon-hoiue,  aputten  and  >piu^ 
and  pnta  on  hia  facoa  of  importance;  and  when  ho 
faati,  the  little  Ptutrisoo  faila  not  to  sound  hia  trumpet 
before  him.  By  lamplight  he  dalighta  in  ahadowa  on 
the  wall ;  bj  daylight,  in  yellow  and  icarlet  Cany 
him  OQt  of  door^ — he  ia  orerpowored  by  the  light 
and  by  the  extent  of  natural  objocta,  and  ia  ailent. 
Ulan  praaently  begina  hia  use  of  hia  fingers,  and  he 
atadies  power,  the  lesson  of  hia  rac&  First  it  appears 
in  no  great  hann,  in  architectnral  tastes.  Out  of 
blocks^  thread-spools,  cards  and  choclcers,  he  will  build 
his  pyramid  with  the  gravity  of  Palladio.  With  an 
Acouatic  apparatus  of  whistle  and  rattle  ho  explorca 
the  lawa  of  sound.  But  chiefly,  like  hia  senior  country- 
men, the  young  American  studios  new  and  speedier 
modea  of  transportatioa  Mistrusting  the  cunning  of 
Ilia  small  legs,  he  wishoa  to  ride  on  the  necks  and 
■hooldcra  of  all  fioah.  The  amall  enchanter  nothing 
can  withatand, — no  seniority  of  age,  no  gravity  of 
character ;  uncles,  aunts,  grandaires,  grandoms,  fall  an 
«Bqr  prey :  ho  conforms  to  nobody,  all  conform  to 
htm ;  all  caper  and  moke  mouths,  and  babble,  and 
chirrup  to  him.  On  the  strongest  shoulders  he  ridoa, 
and  pulls  the  hair  of  lauroUod  heads. 

"The  childhood,"  said  Milton,  "  shows  tJie  man,  aa 
morning  shows  the  day."  The  child  realises  to  every 
man  hia  own  earliest  remembrance,  and  so  supplies  a 
defeet  in  our  education,  or  enables  us  to  live  over  the 
nneonadons  history  with  a  sympathy  so  tender  aa  to 
be  almost  peraonal  experionca 
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the  parent,  siiiaious  oi  tnc  v.itcaciuit  oi  cur.> 
dimples  and  broken  words — the  little  talker  growi  to 
a  boy.    He  walks  daily  among  wonders :  firo,  ligl^^ 
darkness,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  furniture  oi  the 
house,  the  red  tin  horse,  the  domestics,  who  like  rude 
foster-mothers  befriend  and  feed  him,  the  faces  thi^ 
claim  his  kisses,  are  all  in  turn  absorbing ;  yet  wanx^ 
cheerful,  and  with  good  appetite,  the  little  sovereign 
subdues  them  without  knowing  it ;  the  new  kno^" 
ledge  is  takon  up  into  the  life  of  to-day  and  becom^^ 
tlie  means  of  mora    The  blowing  roso  is  a  new  evea  '^^ 
the  garden  full  of  flowers  is  Eden  over  again  to  '^^^\ 
small  Adam ;  the  rain,  the  ice,  the  frost,  make  epocU — ^ 
in  his  lifa    AVhat  a  holiday  is  the  first  snow  m  wUc 
Twoshoes  can  be  trusted  abroad  I 

What  art  can  paint  or  gild  any  object  in  after-lif^ 
nith  the  glow  which  Nature  gives  to  the  first  bauble^ 
of  childhood  I    St  Peter's  cannot  have  the  magii 
I)owcr  over  us  that  the  red  and  gold  covers  of  our 
first  picture-book  possessed.    How  the  imagination 
cleaves  to  tlie  warm  glories  of  that  tinsel -even  now! 
\Miat  entertainments  make  every  day  bright  and 
short  for  the  fine  freshman  1    The  street  is  old  u 
Nature ;  the  persons  all  have  their  saerednesa.    His 
imaginative  life  dresses  all  things  in  their  best    His 
fears  adorn  the  dark  parts  with  poetry.    He  has  heaxd 
of  wild  horses  and  of  bad  boys,  and  with  a  pleasing 
terror  he  watches  at  his  gate' for  the  passing  of  those 
varieties  of  each  speciesi     The  first  ride  into  the 
country,  the  first  bath  in  running  water,  the  fini  time 


,  wnu  a  mniroDe  to  dress 
wkott  woild  withal,  ue  in  t-bii  eooyelopndia  of 
g  thinking  I  And  to  bjr  bwutifnl  tnita,  whidi, 
>at  art,  yot  seem  the  mastorpioce  of  wiadom  pro- 
ig  the  lovo  that  watchos  and  edocatos  him,  the 

pilgrim  proaecDtea  the  journej  through  nature 
1  ha  haa  thua  gaily  bognn.  He  grows  up  tho 
oent  ukd  joy  of  the  house,  which  rings  to  his 
to  may  boyhood 

M  Iioniehold  is  the  home  of  the  num,  aa  irell  as 
I  child  The  orents  that  occur  therein  are  more 
ud  affecting  to  us  than  those  which  are  aought 
B^es  and  acadotniea.  IDonostio  evonta  sro  cop 
r  our  affair. )  Wliat  an  eallod  publio  orents  may 
ay  not  bo  oura.  If  a  nan  m'ahoa  to  acquaint 
ilf  with  the  real  histoty  of  tho  world,  witii  tho 
■  of  tho  age,  he  most  not  go  first  to  the  atsto- 
I  or  the  eonrt-room.    The  nibUe  spirit  of  life 

he  aongbt  in  facta  nearer.  {It  ia  what  ia  dono 
nflitred  in  the  bonae,  in  the  eonatitution,  ici  tho 
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character  and  your  natural  history;  who  co' 
plain  your  misfortanea,  your  fevers,  your  debt^^ 
temperament,  your  habits  of  thought,  your 
in  every  explanation,  not  sever  you  from  the 
but  unite  you  to  itt    Is  it  not  plain  that  x^ 
senates,  or  courts,  or  chambers  of  commerce,  l^ 
the  dwelling-house  must  the  true  character  and 
of  the  time  be  consulted  t     These  facta  are, 
sure,  harder  to  read.    It  is  easier  to  count  the 
or  compute  the  square  extent  of  a  territory,  to 
cise  its  polity,  books,  art,  than  to  come  to  the  pa 
and  dwellings  of  men,  and  read  their  character 
hope  in  their  way  of  Ufa     Yet  wo  are  always  ho 
ing  round  this  better  divination.     In  one  f( 
another,  we  are  always  returning  to  it     The  p 
ognomy  and  phrenology  of  to-day  are   rash 
mechanical  sjrstems  enough,  but  they  rest  on 
lasting  foundations.     We  are  sure  that  the 
form  of  man  is  not  seen  in  those  whimsical,  piti^ 
and  sinister  masks  (masks  which  we  wear  and 
we  meet),  those  bloated  and  shrivellod  bodies^ 
heads,  bead  eyes,  short  winds,  puny  and_.procaH^ 
healths,  and  early  deaths    We  live  ruins  amidst     ' 
The  great  facts  are  the  near  one&    The  account 
the  body  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mind.    The 
of  your  fortunes  is  written  first  in  your  lifei 

Let  us  come,  then,  out  of  the  public  aqaara^ 
enter  the  domestic  precinct    Let  us  go  to  the  si 
room,  the  table-talk,  and  the-  expenditure  of  our 
temporaries.    An  increased  consciousness  of  the 
you  say,  characterises  the  period.    Let  ua  see  if 
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i]y  arranged  tho  atoms  at  tho  circumforonce, 
oiDB  at  tho  coro.  Docs  tho  household  oboy 
Do  you  see  the  man, — his  form,  genius,  and 
— in  his  oconomyl  Is  that  translucent, 
i^ted  t  Then  ahoald  bo  nothing  confouad- 
mToational  in  eoonomy,  but  the  geniui  utd 
nun  ao  eonspicnouily  marked  in  all  his  e«t«t«^ 
'e  (hat  knew  him  should  read  hia  chuMter  in 
by,  in  hia  gnmnda,  in  hia  onuunenta,  in  ereiy 
A  man'a  money  ahould  not  follow  the  direo- 
nsighbonr'a  money,  but  ahould  represent  to 
icgs  be  would  willingliest  do  with  it.  I  am 
ling  «od  my  oxpondituro  another.  My  ex* 
Lb  me.  ^That  our  expenditure  and  our  char- 
wain,  is  the  vice  of  society. } 
the  price  of  many  things  in  shops  and  stalls, 
hinga  each  man  buys  without  hesitation,  if 
dy  letters  at  the  post-office,  conveyance  in 
nd  boats,  tools  for  his  work,  books  that  are 
'  hia  condition,  etc.  Let  him  never  buy 
else  than  what  he  wants,  never  subscribe 
instance,  never  give  unwillingly.  Thus,  a 
a  literary  foundation.  All  his  expense  is 
tie,  Fabriciua,  Erasmus,  and  Petrarch.  Do 
m  to  help  with  his  savings  young  drapers 
to  stock  thoir  shops,  or  oogor  agents  to  lobby 
ares,  or  join  a  company  to  build  a  factory 
;-cTaf  t  These  things  are  also  to  be  done^  but 
h  as  he.  How  could  such  a  book  as  Plato'a 
have  come  down,  but  for  the  sacred  savings 
.  and  their  fantastic  appropriation  of  themt 
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lioliovo  with  our  money,  but  j- 
up  un<l  not  (Irirn. 

1  am  afraia  that,  iso  consiJo 
bo  found  to  have  unity,  anc 
.  thought  The  household,  the 
of  the  citizen  are  not  homogen 
to  show  us  his  honest  opinion 
being  when  he  rests  among,  h 
all  alTcctation,  compliance,  and 
He  brings  home  whatever  com: 
have  for  years  allured  his  pui 
must  be  seen  in  diem.  But  m 
in  our  houses t  (Thrift  first, 
pleasure.)  Take  off  all  the  roo 
I  «  ;       s'  ^  ^^d  ^0  ^^aII  seldom  find  the  tc 

than  Prudence.  The  progress 
been  in  cleanliness,  in  yen 
decorum,  in  coimdcss  moans  i 
the  concentration  of  all  the  ut 
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to  bo  dispomd  of  by  any  criticisni  or  ameiulmont  of 
particulars  token  one  at  t>  time,  but  only  by  tho 
Mnngemeut  of  the  hooBohold  to  b  bigher  ond  tiuui 
those  to  which  our  direlliiigs  «ro  usually  buUt  and 
funushed.  And  is  there  any  calamity  more  gmve,  or 
that  more  invokei  the  best  good-will  to  romove  it, 
than  tbist— to  go  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  see 
no  beauty ;  to  find  in  the  houoomatoa  no  aim ;  to  hear 
an  endless  chatter  and  blast;  to  bo  compelled  to 
criticise ;  to  hear  only  to  dissent  and  to  be  disgusted ; 
to  find  no  invitation  to  what  is  good  in  us,  and  no 
receptacle  tor  what  is  wise ;  this  i>  a  groat  price  to 
pay  for  sweet  bread  and  warm  lodging, — being  de- 
frauded of  affinity,  of  repose^  of  genial  eultore^  and 
the  inmost  presence  of  beauty. 

It  is  a  aufficiont  accusation  of  our  ways  of  living, 
and  certainly  ought  to  open  our  car  to  every  good- 
minded  reformer,  that  our  idea  of  domestic  well-being 
DOW  needs  wealth  to  execute  it.  Giro  me  the  means, 
says  the  wife,  and  your  house  shall  not  annoy  your 
taate  nor  wasto  your  timei  On  hearing  this,  we  onder^ 
stand  how  these  Means  have  come  to  be  so  omnipotent 
on  earth.  ^And  indeed  the  lore  of  wealth  seems  to 
grow  chiefly  out  of  the  root  of  the  love  of  (he  Beaatiful.) 
The  desire  of  gold  is  not  for  gold.  It  is  not  tlie  love 
of  much  wheat  and  wool  and  household-otoA  It  b 
the  means  of  freedom  and  benefit  We  aeon  ohifta ; 
wo  desire  the  elegance  of  munificence ;  vs  desire  at 
least  to  put  no  stint  or  limit  on  cmr  porente,  relative^ 
guest^  or  dependants ;  we  desire  to  fiMj  the  bane- 
factor  and  the  prinue  with  our  townsman,  with  tha 
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itnngOT  at  tho  gate,  with  tho  bard,  or  tho  boauty, 
with  the  man  or  woman  of  worth,  who  (Jighte  at  our 
door.  How  can  we  do  this,  if  the  wants  of  each  day 
impriaoB  us  in  lucrative  laboura,  and  constrain  us  to  a 
coDtmual  ^'igilanco  lost  we  be  betrayed  into  cxponeel 
Git-e  tu  tcealih,  and  the  home  shall  exist.  But  that  is 
A  very  imporfoot  and  inglorious  solution  o(  tho  problem, 
and  therefore  no  solution.  "  Give  tu  iccallL"  You 
ask  too  much.  Few  have  wealth ;  but  all  must  have 
a  home.  Men  sro  not  bom  rich ;  and  in  getting 
wealth,  the  man  is  generally  sacriScod,  and  often  in 
ucrificed  wjthont  acquiring  wealth  at  last  Beside^ 
that  cannot  be  the  right  answer ; — there  are  objec- 
tioM  to  wealth.  Wealth  is  a  shifb  The  wise  man 
aoglea  with  himself  only,  and  with  no  moaner  bail 
Our  whole  use  of  wealth  needs  revision  and  refonn. 
Oonerosity  does  not  consist  in  giving  money  or 
money's  worth.  These  so-called  goods  are  only  the 
Bhadow  of  good.  To  give  money  to  a  aufierer  is  only 
a  come-off.  It  is  only  a  postponement  of  tho  real 
payment,  a  bribe  paid  for  silence, — a  credit-system  in 
which  a  paper  promise  to  pay  answers  for  the  time 
instead  of  liquidation.  We  owe  to  man  higher 
raccouia  than  food  and  fire.  We  owe  to  man  man. 
If  he  is  sick,  is  unable,  is  mean-spirited  and  odious,  it 
is  because  there  is  ao  much  of  bis  nature  which  is 
unlawfully  withholden  from  him.  Ho  should  bo 
visited  in  tJiis  his  prison  with  rebuke  to  tlie  evil 
demons,  with  manly  encouragement,  with  no  mean- 
spirited  offer  of  condolence  because  you  hare  not 
monoy,  or  mean  offer  of  money  as  the  utmost  benefit, 


i 


money  to  rcloaao  him  from  his  ■ 
groat  depend  on  tiioir  heart,  r 
Genius  and  virtue,  like  dirimondp 
— sot  in  load,  sot  in  poverty.  ^T 
hisUuy  vw  tho  poorest^  Jlow 
captains  and  eagw  of  Groou  and  I 
villi  Eji&minondBa  I  Aiistidea 
notirei  of  Gr«cce,  to  collect  tho 
8taJ«  wu  to  f  iimisL  tLgalnst  tho  \ 
aj»  PlutArch,  "when  ho  Mt  &b( 
be  had  finiflliod  it."  How  was  it 
Catol  \\'hat  kind  of  house  tros 
John, — by  Milton  ood  Marvi-U,- 
■on,— by  Samuel  Adftnu  in  Dost 
Richtcr  at  Bairouth  I 

I  think  it  plun  thnl  tbi«  vmco  i 
jigo«,  "fSivo  us  wealth,  and  tbo  gi 
exist,"  is  vicioui,  and  leaves  tho  ' 
touched.  It  is  hotter,  certainly,  ii 
III  }-our  labour,  and  tho  household 
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uid  80  mako  the  labours  of  a  few  hours  avail  U 
Wants  and  a<Jd  to  the  vigour  of  tho  man.  Bui 
refonn  that  applies  itself  to  tho  household  mual 
he  partial.  It  must  corroct  tho  whole  Bystem  ol 
social  living.  It  must  come  with  plain  liWng 
high  thinlciiig ;  it  must  break  up  casto,  and 
domestic  Borvico  on  another  foundation.  It 
<otne  in  connoction  with  a  true  acceptance  by 
■Ban  of  his  vocation, — not  chosen  by  his  pareni 
-'Henils,  but  by  his  genius,  with  eamestnoss  and  I 
Kqr  ta  this  redress  so  hopeless  as  it  seems. 
tmnly,  if  wo  begin  hy  reforming  particulars  of 
j^j-aaent  system,  correcting  a  few  evils  and  lettin( 
MTiBmA  Btand,  we  shall  soon  give  up  in  despair. 
•  ***■-*"  social  forms  are  very  far  from  truth  and  eq 
^**'  *■  the  way  to  set  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tn 
our  aim.)  Let  us  nndeistand,  then,  tli 
should  bear  witness  in  all  its  economy 
culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is  built 
■lied.  It  stands  there  under  the  sun  and  i 
^  ^*'*-*<^s  analogous,  and  not  leas  noble  than  theirs. 
j^^^  '*~*^  for  festivity,  it  is  not  for  sleep:  but  the 
t^^  ^^  _  ^"-^Tie  oak  shall  gladly  descend  from  the  moun 
^j  ^  — "^^^^^old  the  roof  of  men  ai  faithful  and  necei 
••  Ki^,^  ^^'nuelvea ;  to  be  the  shelter  always  open  to , 

bt-^,^^^*~^tue  persons ; — a  hall  which  shines  with  since 
^Sft^  ^^^  ever  bvnquil,  and  a  demeanour  imposaib 
irka.^^  -^^cert;  whose  inmotea  know  what  they  w 
k^^-^^  ^o  not  ask  your  house  how  theirs  ahonli 

'i.^a:K»^~V'~— ~._Th6y  have  aims :  they  cannot  pause  for  tr 
.  ~  ^-^elot  the  houie  does  not  create  iU  order, 
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I  ^ 

I         an  whipped  through  the  vorld ;   they  ore  huri  ^^ 
}         \mnklod,  anzioni ;  thoy  all  Bcom  the  hocki  of  u^^ 
i  invisibla  riders.    Hov  seldom  do  wo  behold  'av^ 

j  quillity  1    Wo  have  novcr  yot  scon  %  man.    Wa 

■!  not  know  the  majcstio  maniiora  tliat  belong  to  hiS^ 

I  which  appouo  and  exalt  tho  beholdor.     TliciD  ^ 

t  no  divino  persona  witli  ua,  and  tlio  multitude  do  x^c 

I  hasten  to  bo  divino.     And  yot  wo  hold   fast, 

•  our  lives  long,  a  faith  in  a  bettor  lifo,  in  better  "       gj 
')  in  clean  and  noble  rolationa,  notwithstanding     ^3^, 

•  total  inoxpericnco  of  a  tnio  society.     Certainly,  -^Ju, 

f'  was  not  the  intention  of  Natoro,  to  produce,  witt^  aS 

this  immense  expenditure  of  means  and  powor,  m 

•  cheap  and  himible  a  result  The  aspirations  in  tie 
heart  after  the  good  and  true  tooch  us  better.-^uy, 
the  men  themselves  suggest  a  better  lifa 

Every  individual  nature  has  its  own  beauty.  Ou. 
is  struck  in  every  company,  at  every  fireside,  «iil> 
tho  riches  of  nature,  when  ho  hears  so  many  ii>* 
tones,  all  musical,  sees  in  each  person  origioal  mu- 
ncrs,  which  have  a  proper  and  peculiar  charm,  lo^ 
reads  now  expressions  of  faca  He  perceive*  '^ 
Nature  has  laid  for  each  the  foundations  of  a  dirine 
building  if  the  soul  will  build  thereon.  There  ii  m 
face,  no  form,  which  one  cannot  in  fancy  asMKitu 
'  with  great  powor  of  intellect  or  with  generosity  of 
souL  In  our  experience,  to  be  sure,  beauty  is  not, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  dower  of  man  tad  <^  wonun 
as  invariably  as  senaatioiL  (Beauty  i%  even  in  the 
beautiful,  oceasional,— 4r,  as  one  has  said,  culnunat- 
ing  and  perfect  only  a  single  moment,  before  whkh 
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,  and  after  vhich  it  is  o&  the  wane.  But 
erer  qaite  absent  from  our  eyes.  Erety 
figure,  suggesta  ite  own  right  and  sound 
r  frionda  are  not  their  own  highest  form. 
I  hearts  thej*  have  agitated  witness  what 
urkod  in  the  traits  of  those  structures  of 
ass  and  repaaa  us  I  The  secret  power  of 
Jie  imagination  and  affoctions  transcends 
loeopby.  The  first  glance  wo  meet  may 
lat  matter  ia  the  vehicle  of  higher  powers 
n,  and  that  no  laws  of  line  or  surfoco  can 
t  for  the  inoxhaustihte  expressiveness  of 
see  heads  that  turn  on  the  pivot  of  the 
more;  and  we  sea  heads  that  seem  to 
irot  as  deep  as  the  axle  of  the  world, — so 
uily,  and  great,  they  move.  We  see  on 
ur  companion  the  presence  or  absence  of 
astera  of  thought  and  poetry  to  his  mind. 
I  his  brow,  ou  meeting  him  after  many 
ho  is  where  wo  left  him,  or  that  he  has 
strides. 

hua  nature  and  the  hints  we  draw  from 
i  a  true  and  lofty  life,  a  household  equal 
;y  and  grandeur  of  this  world,  especially 
3  same  lesson  from  those  best  relations  to 
len  which  the  heart  is  always  prompting 
Happy  will  that  house  be  in  ^vhich  the 
I  formed  from  character,  after  the  highest, 
ir  the  lowest  order;  the  house  in  which 
arries,  and  not  confusion  and  a  roiacellany 
bto  motives.     Then  shall  marriage  be  a 
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covenant  to  Bocuro  to  either  party  tho  awcetm 
and  honour  of  being  a  calm,  continuing,  ine^'ita1 
benefactor  to  the  other.  Yes,  and  the  aufficii 
reply  to  the  sceptic  who  doubts  the  competence 
man  to  eloTste  and  to  be  elevated  ia  in  that  d« 
and  power  to  atand  in  joyful  and  ennobling  int 
course  with  individuals,  which  makes  the  faith  i 
Uie  practice  of  all  reasonable  men. 

The  ornament  of  a  house  is  tho  friends  « 
frequent  it.  There  is  no  event  greater  in  life  ih 
tho  appearance  of  new  persons  about  our  hear 
except  it  be  tlie  progress  of  the  character  wh 
draws  them.  It  has  been  finely  added  by  Landor 
his  definition  of  the  ^eat  man,-  "  It  is  he  who  can  c 
together  the  most  select  company  when  it  plea 
him."  A  verse  of  the  old  Greek  Menander  remai 
which  runs  in  translation : — 

"  Kot  on  th«  itora  of  iprightly  wini^ 

Nor  plintr  of  ilvlicion*  nicata, 
Thongb  ganeron*  Kfttun  did  daign 

To  conrt  n*  witli  perpaliul  tnkti, — 
Til  not  on  thiM  m  for  content  dopeiiJ, 
80  mucli  u  on  tha  (htdov  of  a  Friend." 

It  is  the  happiness  which,  where  it  is  truly  kno* 
postpones  all  other  satisfactions^  and  nukes  poUt 
and  commerce  and  chorches  choap^  For  we  figc 
to  oursolves, — do  wo  nott — that  whan  men  ah 
moot  as  they  shonld,  as  States  meet, — each  a  bei 
factor,  a  shower  of  falling  stars,  so  rich  with  deei 
with  thoughts,  with  so  much  acoomplishmenl^— 
shall  bo  tho  festival  of 'nature^  which  all  thinga  ay 
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boliao ;  anil  perhaps  Lovo  is  only  the  highest  eymbol 
of  Friendship,  as  all  other  things  soom  ejinbols  of 
love.  In  the  progress  of  each  man's  character,  liis 
relations  to  the  best  men,  which  at  first  eeem  only 
the  romances  of  youth,  acquire  a  graver  iroportance ; 
and  he  trill  have  learned  the  lesson  of  life  who  is 
skilful  in  the  ethics  of  FriondthiL). 

Beyond  its  primary  ends  of  the  conjugal,  j>arontaI, 
and  amicable  relations,  the  household  should  cherish 
the  beautiful  arts  and  the  sentiment  of  veneration. 

1.  ^Vhaterer  brings  the  dweller  into  a  finer  life; 
what  educates  hia  eye,  or  ear,  or  hand ;  whatever 
purifies  and  enlarges  him,  may  well  find  place  there. 
And  jet  lot  him  not  think  that  a  property  in  beauti- 
ful objecta  is  necessary  to  his  apprehension  of  them, 
and  seek  to  turn  his  house  into  a  museum.  Bather 
let  the  noble  practice  of  the  Greeks  find  place  Ja 
our  society,  and  let  the  creations  of  the  plastic  arts 
bo  collected  with  care  in  galleries  by  the  piety  aod 
'  taate  of  the  people,  and  yielded  as  freely  as  the  sun- 
light to  all  Meantime,  be  it  remembered,  we  are 
artists  ourselvos,  and  competitors,  each  one,  with 
I^idias  and  Raphael  in  the  production  of  what  is 
gracflfol  or  grand.  (The  fountain  of  beauty  ia  the 
heart,  and  every  generous  thought  illustrgtee  the 
walls  of  your  chamber. )  Vfby  should  we  owe  our 
power  of  attracting  our  friends  to  pictures  and  vases, 
to-cameoa  and  architecture  1  Why  should  we  con< 
vert  ourselves  into  ahowmon  and  appendages  to  our 
fine  hooiea  and  our  works  of  art  1    If  by  love  and 
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ii,.Mi.no.-s  wo  t;ikc  \\\)  into  our>«lv(.*>  ti.p  :■:.•.:/•■ 
juhnire,  wo  shall  spend  it  again  on  all  arouii'l  i-^ 
Tho  man,  tho  woman,  nccda  not  tho  cm1)clli8limcn; 
of  canvas  and  marble,  whoso  every  act  is  a  subject 
for  tho  sculptor,  and  to  whoso  eye  tho  god«  and 
nymphs  never  appear  ancient;  for  they  know  by 
heart  the  whole  instinct  of  majesty. 

I  do  not  undcn'aliio  the  fine  instmction  vliioli  . 
statues  and  pictures  giva  But  I  think  the  public 
museum  in  each  town  will  one  day  relievo  tho  pri\*&t£ 
house  of  this  charge  of  owning  and  exhibiting  them. 
I  go  to  Kome  and  see  on  tho  walls  of  the  Vatican  the 
Transfiguration,  i>ainted  by  Raphael,  reckoned  the 
first  picture  in  the  world ;  or  in  the  Sistino  Chapel  I 
j  see  the  grand  sibyls  and  prophets,  painted  in  frcKO 

by  Michel  ^Vngelo, — which  have  every  day  now  for 
three  hundred  years  inflamed  tho  imagination  and 

i  exalted  the  piety  of  what  vast  multitudes  of  men  of 

^  all  nations  I    I  wish  to  bring  homo  to  my  children 

.{  and  my  friends  copies  of  these  admirable  forms, 

which  I  can  find  in  tho  shops  of  the  engravers ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  the  vexation  of  owning  them.  I  wish  to 
find  in  my  own  town  a  library  and  museum  which  is 
the  property  of  the  town,  where  I  c:ui  deposit  this 
precious  treasure,  where  I  and  my  children  can  see  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  where  it  has  its  proper  place 
I  among  hundreds  of  such  donations  from  other  citizens 

who  have  brought  thither  whatever  articles  they  have 
I    j  judged  to  bo  in  their  nature  rather  a  public  than  a 

private  property. 

A  collection  of  this  kind,  tho  property  of  each 
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town,  would  dignify  tho  towu,  and  we  ihould  love 
md  reqieet  our  neigbbotm  mora.  Obrioiuly,  it  would 
be  eMj  tor  mttf  town  to  disdurge  tliis  tanly  mnni- 
dpel  duty.  Eveiy  one  of  ns  wonld  gladly  eootributo 
Ue  ■hare ;  and  the  toon  gladly,  the  more  conaidenble 
the  inilitatioii  had  beeoma 

2.  Certainly,  not  aloof  from  this  homage  to  beauty, 
bat  in  strict  connection  therewith,  the  hoose  will 
eome  to  be  esteemed  a  Sanctoary,  The  language  of 
a  ruder  age  baa  pven  to  common  law  the  nuudm  that 
every  man's  bouse  is  his  castle :  the  progresB  of  truth 
will  malce  every  house  a  shrine.  Will  not  man  ono 
day  open  his  eyes  and  see  how  dear  he  is  to  the  soul 
of  Nature, — how  near  it  is  to  himt  Will  he  not  see, 
through  all  he  miscalU  accident,  that  Law  prevails 
for  ever  and  ever ;  that  his  private  being  is  a  part  of 
it ;  that  its  home  is  in  his  own  unsounded  heart ;  that 
his  economy,  his  labour,  his  good  and  bad  fortune,  his 
health  and  manners,  ore  all  a  curious  and  exact  de- 
monstration in  miniature  of  the  Qenius  of  the  Eternal 
Frovidencet  When  he  perceives  the  Law,  he  ceases 
to  despond.  ^Vhilst  he  sees  it,  evety  thought  and  act 
ia  raised,  and  becomes  an  act  of  religioa  Does  the 
oonseeiation  of  Sunday  confess  the  desecration  of  the 
entire  week  I  Does  the  consecration  of  the  church 
eonfees  the  profanation  of  the  house  t  Let  us  read 
the  incantation  backward.  Let  the  man  stand  on  hie 
feet  Let  religion  cease  to  be  occasional ;  and  the  pulses 
of  thought  that  go  to  the  borden  of  the  uoivene, 
lot  them  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  the  Household. 
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These  are  the  coneolationB, — these  are  the  ends  to 
which  the  household  is  instituted  and  the  rooftree 
stands.  If  these  are  sought^  and  in  any  good  degree 
attained,  can  the  State,  can  commerce^  can  climate, 
can  the  labour  of  many  for  one,  yield  anything  better, 
or  half  as  goodi  Beside  these  aims^  Society  is  weak 
and  the  State  an  intrusion.  I  think  that  the  heroism 
which  at  this  day  would  make  on  us  the  impression 
of  Epaminondas  and  Phocion  must  be  that  of  a 
domestic  conqueror.  He  who  shall  bravely  and 
gracefully  subdue  this  Gorgon  of  Convention  and 
Fashion,  and  show  men  how  to  lead  a  clean,  handsome, 
and  heroic  life  amid  the  beggarly  elements  of  our 
cities  and  villages ;  whoso  shall  teach  me  how  to  eat 
my  meat  and  take  my  repose,  and  deal  with  men, 
without  any  shame  following,  will  restore  the  life  of 
man  to  splendour,  and  make  his  own  name  dear  to  all 
history. 
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Tug  glory  ot  the  fumer  ia  that,  in  the  division  of 
labours,  it  is  hii  part  to  create.  All  trade  rests  at  last 
on  his  pritnitivo  activity.  He  stands  close  to  Nature ; 
ho  obtains  from  tho  earth  the  bread  and  tho  meat. 
The  food  which  wu  not,  he  causes  to  ba  Ho  first 
farmor  was  tlie  first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility 
rests  on  possessioii  and  nso  <tf  land  Mon  do  not  liito 
hard  work,  but  every  man  has  an  ozcoptiona]  rospoct 
for  tillsgo,  and  a  fooling  that  this  is  tho  originsl 
calling  of  his  race^  that  ho  himself  is  only  excused 
from  it  by  somo  circumstanco  which  mado  him  dole- 
gale  it  for  a  timo  to  other  hands.  If  ho  have  not 
soiae  skill  which  rocommonds  him  to  the  fanner, 
.  some  product  for  which  the  farmer  will  give  him 
com,  ho  must  himself  return  into  his  duo  place 
sindng  tho  planters.  And  the  profession  ha«  in  all 
eyes  its  ancient  charm,  as  standing  nearest  to  God, 
tho  first  causa 

Then  the  boauty  of  Nature,  the  tranquillity  and 
innoconco  of  tho  countryman,  his  independence^  and 
his  pleasing  arts, — the  cars  of  bee^  of  pooltry,  of 
Bheap^  of  cowi^  the  dairy,  the  care  of  hay,  of  fniita, 
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of  ncbardi  and  f  oretta,  tod  tha  reactioD  of  Ui«u  on 
the  worknun,  in  giviag  him  ft  strength  and  plua 
dignil;,  lilte  the  tten  and  mannen  of  Nature,  all  men 
acknowledge.  All  men  keep  the  farm  in  reaerve  aa 
an  aaylom  where,  in  cue  of  miachance,  to  hide  their 
poverty, — or  a  solitude,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 
Boeiety.  And  who  knows  how  many  glances  of  re- 
morae  are  turned  this  way  from  the  bankrupts  of 
trade,  from  mortified  pleaders  in  eourta  and  senate^  or 
from  the  victims  of  idleness  and  jdeasore  t  Poisoned 
by  town  life  and  town  vices,  the  sufferer  resolves : 
**  Well,  my  children,  whom  I  have  injured,  shall  go 
back  to  the  land,  to  be  rocruited  oad  cured  by  that 
which  ahould  have  been  my  nurseiy,  and  now  shall 
be  their  hoapitaL" 

The  farmer's  office  is  precise  and  important,  but 
yon  must  not  try  to  paint  him  in  roBe.colour ;  you 
cannot  make  pretty  compliments  to  fate  and  gravita- 
tion, whose  minister  he  ia  He  represents  the  necea- 
sitiea  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  groat  economy  of  the 
world  that  makes  his  comeliness.  He  bends  to  the 
order  of  the  aeasons,  the  weather,  the  soils  and  crops, 
aa  the  sails  of  a  ahip  bend  to  the  wind.  He  repre- 
aents  oontiuuous  hanl  labour,  year  in,  year  out,  and 
small  gaiui  He  is  a  alow  person,  timed  to  Nature, 
and  not  to  city  watches.  Ho  takes  the  pace  of 
.seasons,  plants,  and  chemistry.  Nature  never  hurries : 
atom  by  atom,  little  by  little,  she  achieves  her  work. 
The  lesson  one  looms  in  fishing,  yachting,  hunting,  or 
planting  is  the  manners  of  Nature ;  patience  with  the 
delays  of  wind  and  sun,  delays  of  the  seasons,  bad 
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!•;  to  .-.iv,  not  t:;e  ii.ikii  ot  lur 
expenditure,  but  sololy  the  mai 
than  his  incomo  and  is  steadily  ] 
In  English  {actorios^  tho  b< 
loom,  to  tie  tho  thread  when  th 
cate  that  a  thread  is  broken,  is  < 
in  this  great  factory  of  our  Cope 
ite  slides ;  rotating  its  constoUat 
bringing  now  the  day  of  planti 
then  of  weeding,  then  of  reapin] 
storing, — the  farmer  is  tho  m\n 
of  colossal  proportions, — tho  di 
wheel,  the  arms  of  the  levers^  the 
are  out  of  all  mechanic  measun 
long  to  understand  its  parts  an 
pump  never  "sucks";  those  scr 
tins  machine  is  never  out  of  geai 
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of  EoiL  In  the  stomach  of  '■ 
IieginB.  Tlio  trco  cnu  draw 
ivholo  cartii,  on  all  tlio  rollin; 
all  auctioa-pipo, — imbibing  fr( 
root,  from  the  air  by  ita  leavd 
Tlio  air  works  for  him.  Tl 
solvent,  <lrinl»  ths  oucnco  w 
on  the  globo, — a  menstniuin  i 
toiiu  into  it  Air  is  matter 
tho  Mft  is  tho  gruid  roceptudo 
t«  tho  rocoptoclo  from  which 
into  which  thoy  oil  return.  Tl 
ing  air  tolcoa  form  and  >olld 
Koptics,  and  believe  only  tl 
moment,  and  do  not  bclicvft  I 
tlioeo  huge  ihountaio<bjuns  an 
rolling  wind.  But  NiLture  it  ai 
She  turns  her  capital  day  by  c 
dead,  but  over  with  quick  eul 
flowing,   evon    thoso  that   act 


ouotaioa  bum  and  docompose, — slower,  but  inces- 

f.      ^O"-     It  is  olmoGl  inevitable  to  push  tho  generaUsa- 

^  "f*  into  higher  parU  of  Nature,  rank  over  rank 

/^  '®<'^itient  bcinga.     Nations  burn  with  internal  firo 

*^'^^ht  and  affoctton,  which  wastes  while  it  works. 

.^^*^*-JJ  find  finer  combustion  and  finer  fuel.     Intel- 

^^^^    ^^-   firo:  rash  and  pitiless  it  molts  this  wonderful 

•^-*  wlso  which  is  called  maa     Qenius  even,  as  it 

■^^  ■™-"«»otoat  good,  is  tho  greatest  hann.    Whilst  all 

^^     "^    -**«. — the  universe  in  a  blaze  kindled  from  the 

t-Jie  sun, — it  noods  a  perpetual  tempering,  a 

«^  sleep,  atraospheros  of  azoto,  deluges  of 

_    _    ""^-^^       check   tho  fury  ot  the  conflagration;    a 

^^^^  to   check   the  spending;    a  centripotence 

^  the  centrifugence :  and  this  is  invariably 


kJIroad  dirt-cars  aro  good  excavators;  but 
1--0  porter  liko  Gravitation,  who  will  bring 

weights  which  man  cannot  cany,  and  if  ho 
M.  knows  where  to  find  his  fellow-labourera 
:==3rks  in  mosses,  and  sots  its  irresistible 
^^•^  your  mills  or  your  ships,  or  transports 
-  ^rs  of  rock  in  its  iceberg  a  thousand  miles. 
—7  greater  power  depends  on  iU  talent  of 

little,  and  entering  the  smallest  holes  and 
b/  this  agency,  carrying  in  solution  elements 

every  plant,  tho  vegetable  world  exists. 
•i  said,  we  must  not  point  the  fanner  in  roeo- 
^Vhilst  these  grand  energies  have  wrought 
^nd  mode  his  task  possible,  ho  is  habitually 
^^  unall  economies,  and  is  taught  the  power 
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•  allows  the  warm  rain  to  bri 

I  temperature  of  the  air  and 

j  deepens  the  soil,  since  the  < 

I  water  allows  the  roots  of  hi 

!  the  surface  to  the  subsoil,  i 

!  ing  of  the  crop.    The  town 

I  oldest  towns  in  this  count 

;  century.    The  selectmen  ha 

perambulated  the  boundari 

'i  year,  a  Iai]ge  quantity  of  Ian 

added  to  the  town  withou 

from  any  quarter.    By  dra 

subsoil  we  did  not  know,  t 

Concord  under  old  Concord, 

the  best  crops  from ;  a  Mic 

•in.1     in   An  A     til  At.  \TjUUUIc)l11il 
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.  tnako  it  swoot  uid  friable ;  h&vo  mado 
CiZ^hftl  Jiloaa  a  garOon,  and  will  now  do  u 
tho  Dismal  Swamp.  But  beyond  tliis  bono- 
^c:iro  tlio  text  of  better  opinions  and  bottor 
'  ^31  mankiiid. 

Zhas  boon  a  nightmare  lirod  in  Kugland  of 
M=i  and  sploon  among  landlordx  and  loomlords, 
~^^o  dogma  that  men  brood  too  faet  for  tho 
the  soil ;  that  men  multiply  in  a  goomotrical 
V.at  com  only  in  an  urithmclical ;  and  lionco 
^^anorc  proaporous  wo  aro,  tlio  faster  woai*- 
4  frightful  limiU :  nay,  the  plight  of  every 
»Uon  is  n-orao  than  of  tho  foregoing,  becaiiso 
Dmore  toko  up  tho  beat  londa ;  tho  noxt,  tho 
at ;  and  oach  succeeding  wave  of  i>opiilation 
::^^^___^^^-Co  poorer,  bo  that  tho  land  is  over  yielding 
~-^;~-^^^^^||~Tia  to  enlarging  liosts  of  catora.  Homy 
■^^^^^^^hitadclphia  replied  :  "  Not  bo,  Mr.  Malthua, 
^^&;^^--^fcio  opposite  of  so  is  tho  fact" 

^*"   *at  planter,   tlio  savago,   tvithout  helpers. 

— ____^  "'^i^oola,   looking  chiofly   to   safoty  from   hia 

C-^^^^    ~^nan  or  boost, — takes  poor  land.     Tho  bottor 

c^  loaded  with  timber,  wliich  ho  cannot  clear; 

^^^^"?  drainage,  which  ho  cannot  attompt.     Ho 

^^    -^  ^Dugh,  or  fell  troos,  or  drain  tho  rich  swamp. 

\.^  ^'oor  croaturo;  ho  scratches  vntii  a  ahorp 


■«i* 


""^^  in  a  cavo  or  a  hutch,  has  no  road  hut  the 
%^o  mooBo  or  bear:  ho  lives  on  tlieir  flcali 
*^Q   con  kill  one,  on  roota  and  fruits  when  ho 
Ho  falls,  and  ia  lamo ;  ho  coughs,  he  has  a 
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is  hungry,  he  cannot  always  kill  and  eat  a  bear ; — 
chances  of  war,^-sometimes  the  boar  eata  him.  Tis 
long  before  he  digs  or  plants  at  all,  and  thon  only  a 
patch.  Later  he  loams  that  his  planting  is  bettor 
than  hunting;  that  the  earth  works  faster  for  him 
Uian  ho  can  work  for  himself, ^works  for  him  when 
ho  is  asleep,  when  it  rains^  when  heat  overcomes  him. 
The  sunstroke  which  knocks  liim  down  brings  his 
com  up.  Ab  his  family  thrive,  and  other  planters 
come  up  around  him,  ho  begins  to  fell  trees,  and  clear 
good  land ;  and  when,  by  and  by,  tliero  is  moro  skill, 
and  tools  and  roads^  the  new  generations  are  strong 
enough  to  open  the  lowlands^  where  the  wash  of 
mountains  has  acciunulated  the  best  soil,  which  yield 
a  hundredfold  the  formor  crops.  Tlie  last  lands  are 
Uio  best  lands.  It  needs  science  and  groat  numbers 
to  cultivate  tlie  best  lands,  and  in  the  best  manner. 
Tlius  tme  political  economy  is  not  mean,  but  liberal, 
and  on  the  pattern  of  the  sun  and  sky.     Population 

I        incroasos  in  tlie  ratio  of  morality :  credit  oxists  in  the 

'         ratio  of  morality. 

a.  Meantime  we  cannot  enumerate  tho  incidents  and 

agents  of  tho  farm  without  reverting  to  their  influence 
on  the  farmer.  He  carries  out  this  cumulative  pro- 
I  \  I  paration  of  moans  to  their  last  eflfoct  This  crust  of 
' .  ]  soil  which  agos  have  refined  he  refines  again  for  the 
feeding  of  a  civil  and  instructed  people.  Tho  groat 
elements  with  which  he  deals  cannot  leave  him  un- 
afTeoted,  or  unconscious  of  his  ministry;  but  their 
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influence  somewhat  resembles  that  which  the  same 
Nature  has  on  the  ohild,— of  subduing  and  sfloncing 
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him.  Wo  BOO  tho  fnrmor  vith  ploasuro  and  rcspoct, 
when  we  think  what  powers  and  utilities  are  <o 
meokly  worn.  Ho  knowg  ovory  eocret  of  labour;  ho 
changos  tho  faco  of  tho  landscapo.  Put  him  on  a  now 
planott  and  ho  would  know  whore  to  bogin;  yot 
thoro  ia  no  arroganco  in  hia  boaring,  but  a  perfect 
gontlcness.  Tlio  fanner  stands  woU  on  tho  world. 
Plain  in  mannora  aa  in  dress,  ho  would  not  ahino  in 
pahues ;  ho  ia  absolutely  unknown  and  inndmissiblo 
theroin ;  Hving  or  dying,  ho  never  shall  bo  hoard  of 
in  them ;  yot  tho  drawing-room  horooa  put  down 
beside  him  would  shrivel  in  his  prosonco, — ho  solid 
and  unexproasivo,  they  expressed  to  gold-loaf.  But 
he  stands  well  on  tho  world, — ns  Adam  did,  as  an 
Indian  does,  ns  Homer's  heroes,  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles,  do.  Ha  is  a  person  whom  a  pioot  of  any 
climo^MilMn,  Firdusi,  or  Cervantes — would  appro- 
date  as  being  ronlly  a  piece  of  the  old  Nature,  com- 
parable to  sun  and  moon,  rainbow  and  flood  ;  because 
he  is,  as  all  natural  persona  are,  representative  of 
Nature  as  much  as  these. 

That  imcorruptod  Iwhavioiir  which  we  admire  in 
animals  and  in  young  cliildren  belongs  to  him,  to  tho 
hunter,  tho  sailor, — the  man  who  livos  in  tho  presence 
of  Nature.  Cities  force  growth,  and  make  men 
talkative  and  entertaining,  but  they  make  them 
artiGciaL  ^\1uit  posaoases  intorost  for  us  is  the  naiurel 
of  each,  his  constitutional  excellence.  This  is  for  ever 
a  surprise,  engaging  and  lovely ;  wo  cannot  be  satiated 
with  knowing  it,  and  about  it ;  and  it  is  this  which  tho 
cooToraation  with  Nature  cherishos  and  guards. ' 
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Oi'R  ninetocnth  century  is  tlio  ago  of  tools.  They 
I  grow  out  of  our  structura  ''Man  is  tho  meter  of  all 
i  thing^''  said  Aristotle ;  '*  tho  hand  is  tho  instrument 
I  of  instnimcntSi  and  tho  mind  is  the  form  of  fomiSL" 
4  Tho  human  body  is  tho  magazine  of  inventions^  tho 
i  })atont-office,  where  are  the  models  from  which  overy 
I  hint  was  taken.  All  the  tools  and  engines  on  earth 
^  aro  only  extensions  of  its  limbs  and  senses.  Ono 
1  definition  of  man  is  '*  an  intelligence  served  by  organs.** 
j  Machines  can  only  second,  not  supply,  his  unaided 
j  senses.  The  body  is  a  meter.  Tho  eye  opprociatca 
finer  diiTercnces  than  art  can  exposa  Tho  apprentice 
clings  to  his  foot-rule,  a  practised  mochauio  will 
)  measure  by  his  thumb  and  his  arm  with  equal  pro- 
cision;  and  a  good  sun'oyor  will  pace  sixteen  rods 
more  accurately  than  another  man  can  meaauro  them 
j  by  tape.  The  sympathy  of  03*0  and  hand  by  which 
I  an  Indian  or  a  practised  slinger  hits  his  mark  with  a 
{  stone,  or  a  wood-chopper  or  a  carpenter  swingt  hit 
axe  to  a  hair-lino  on  his  log;  aro  examples ;  and  there 
is  no  sense  or  oigan  which  is  not  capable  of  exquiiito 
performanco. 
VOL.  V.  2  O 
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Mon  love  to  wonder,  und  that  ia  tlio  seed  of  our 
■cionce;  and  such  is  tlio  niochanical  da  termination  of 
our  ago,  and  so  recent  aro  our  l>OBt  contrivaucoa,  that 
use  has  not  dulled  our  joy  and  pride  in  them ;  and 
.  wo  pity  our  fathers  for  dying  before  stoam  and 
galvanism,  sulphuric  ether  and  ocoan  tolcgrapha, 
photograph  and  spoctioscopo  arrived,  as  cheated  out 
of  half  thoir  human  ostata  Those  arts  open  groat 
gates  of  a  future,  promising  to  make  the  worid  plastic 
and  to  lift  human  life  out  of  its  beggary  to  b,  godlilio 
oaso  and  power. 

Our  century,  to  bo  suro,  had  inhorited  a  tolerable 
apparatus.  Wo  hod  the  compass,  the  printing-prcu^ 
watchoa,  tho  spiral  spring,  the  barometer,  the  tele- 
scope. Yot  so  many  inventions  have  beon  added, 
that  life  seems  almost  made  over  now ;  and  as  Leibnitz 
said  of  Kewton,  "  that  if  he  reckoned  all  that  had  been 
done  by  mathematicians  from  tho  beginning  of  tho 
world  down  to  Kowton,  and  what  hod  been  done  by 
him,  his  would  be  tho  better  half,"  so  ono  might  sny 
that  the  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  counterpoise 
those  of  tlio  tifty  centuries  before  then;.  For  tlio 
vast  production  and  manifold  application  of  iron  is 
now ;  and  our  common  and  indispensable  utensils  of 
house  and  farm  are  new;  tho  aowing-machtno,  tho 
power-loom,  tlio  M'Cormick  'reaper,  tlio  mowing- 
machines,  gas-light,  lucifor  matches,  and  the  immense 
productions  of  tlie  laboratory,  are  now  in  this  century, 
and  ono  franc's  worth  of  ooal  does  tho  work  of  a 
labourer  for  twenty  days. 

Why  need  I  spook  of  steam,  tho  enemy  of  space  and 
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Umo,  with  its  onormous  strength  and  dolicato  applica- 
bility, which  i»  madoin  hospitals  to  bring  a  bowl  of  gruol 
to  a  sick  man's  bod,  and  can  twi^t  boanis  of  iron  like 
candy-braids,  and  vies  with  the  forces  mrhich  upheaved 
and  doubled  over  the  geologic  strata  1    Steam  is  an 
apt  scliolar  and  a  stiong-shouldercd  follow,  but  it  has 
not  yet  done  all  its  work.    It  already  walks  about  the 
field  like  a  man,  and  will  do  anytliing  roquirod  of  it 
It  irrigates  crops,  and  drags  away  a  mountain.     It 
must  sew  our  shirts,  it  must  drive  our  gigs ;  taught 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  it  must  calculate  interest  and  loga- 
rithms.    Lord  Chancellor  Tliurlow  tliought  it  might 
be  made  to  draw  bills  and  answers  in  Chancoiy.     If 
that  were  satire,  it  is  yet  coming  to  render  many 
hi'^her  services  of  a  mechanico-intellectual  kind,  and 
will  leave  the  satire  short  of  the  fact 

How  excellent  are  the  mechanical  aids  wo  Imve 
applied  to  the  human  body,  as  in  dentistry,  in  vacci- 
nation, in  the  rhinoplastio  treatment ;  in  the  beautiful 
aid  of  ether,  like  a  finer  sleep;  and  in  tho  boldest 
promisor  of  all, — the  transfusion  of  die  blood, — ^which, 
in  Paris,  it  was  claimed,  enables  a  man  to  change  his 
blood  as  often  as  his  linen  1 

What  of  this  dapper  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha* 
M'bich  make  water-pipes  and  stomach-pumps^  bolting 
for  mill-wheels,  and  diving  bells,  and  rain-proof  ooata 
for  all  climates,  which  teach  us  to  defy  tho  wot^  and 
put  every  man  on  a  footing  with  the  boavor  and  the 
crocodile  1  What  of  the  grand  tools  with  which  we 
engineer,  like  kobolds  and  enchanters, — tunnoUing 
Alps,  canalling  the  American  Isthmus^  piercing  tho 
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Anbias  desorti  Id  Mnssachusotte  we  fight  the  ion 
Bucceaafully  with  boacb-grosa  and  broom, — &nd  the 
btowing  sand-barniue  with  pine  plaotationa  The  soil 
of  HolUnd,  once  the  most  populous  in  Europe,  ia  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Egypt,  where  no  min  foil  for 
throe  thousand  yoan,  now,  it  ia  aoid,  thanks  Mehemet 
All's  irrigationa  uid  planted  forosta  for  latc-rotuming 
sbowon.  The  old  Hebrew  King  eaid :  "  Ho  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  And  thoro  ia  no  argu- 
ment of  thciam  better  than  the  grandeur  of  ends 
brought  about  by  paltry  moons.  The  chain  of 
vcstern  nibx>adB  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  has 
planted  citiea  and  civilisktion  in  less  time  than  it  «o«ts 
to  bring  aa  orchard  into  bearing. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ocean  talograph,  that 
•xtennon  of  the  eye  and  ear,  whose  audden  perform- 
ance aatoniahod  mankind  as  if  the  intellect  were  taking 
the  brnte  earth  itself  into  training,  and  shooting  the 
fint  thrills  of  life  and  thought  through  the  unwilling 
braint 

There  does  not  aeom  any  limit  to  these  new  infor- 
mations of  the  same  Spirit  that  made  the  elements  at 
first,  and  now,  Uirough  man,  works  them.  Art  and 
power  will  go  on  as  diey  have  done, — will  make  day 
out  of  night,  time  out  of  space,  and  space  ont  of  time. 

Invention  breeds  inventioa  No  sooner  is  the 
electric  telegraph  devised,  than  gutta-porcho,  the  rery 
material  it  requires,  is  found.  The  aeronaut  is  pro- 
vided with  gun-cotton,  tiie  very  fuel  he  wants  for  his 
lialloon.  When  commorce  is  vastly  enlarged,  Cali- 
fonia  and  Australia  expose  the  gold  it  needa     When 
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"i  exe»T«te  better.  We  have  nev  ahoea,  glorei, 
iHe^  and  ^inletB ;  we  have  the  calonlna ;  ve  have 

*  Atnpftper,  vhich  doea  its  beat  to  make  eveiy 
**t  ftcra  of  land  and  aea  give  an  account  of  itaelf 
roar  brealcfait-table ;  we  have  monoy,  and  paper 
^T  i  we  have  language, — tiie  finest  tool  of  all,  and 
Bat  to  the  mind.  Much  will  have  more.  Man 
'**  himrmif  that  luB  comnuuid  over  Natnre  most 
K«<L  Thinga  begin  to  obey  him.  We  oro  to  have 
«lloon  ye^  and  the  nszt  war  will  be  fought  in  Uie 

"W^  may  yet  find  a  roae-water  Uut  will  waah  the 
"^rhite.     He  aeos  the  akull  of  the  TT-ngliA  race 
^cag  from  ita  Saxon  typo  under  the  exigencies  of 
'S<=«o  life. 

■'^t^aliu,  who  in  old  times  was  soon  vainly  trying 
ax&ch  hia  thiiat  with  a  flowing  stroam,  which  ebbed 
'^'V'orhe  approochod  it,  has  boon  aeen  again  lately, 
in  Paria,  in  Now  York,  in  Boston.  Ho  is  now 
*^*'t  Bpirita ;  thinks  be  shall  reach  it  yet :  thinks 
■*H  bottle  the  wava  It  is,  however,  getting  a 
doubtful.  Things  have  an  ugly  look  still.  No 
^  liow  many  conturios  of  culture  havo  precodod, 
'^'^  tnan  alwaya  finds  himaolf  standing  on  the 

**f  chaos,  always  in  a  crisis.  Can  anybody  re- 
***  when  the  times  were  not  hard,  and  money  not 
'        Can  anybody  remember  whoa  sensible  men, 

*  *^£bt  sort  of  men,  and  the  right  sort  of  women, 
^'^Kitifull  ToutoluB  bogina  to  think  ateam  a 
*^  and  galvanism  no  bettor  than  it  should  be. 
^^^  {acta  concur  to  show  that  wo  must  look  deeper 
^^JvatioQ  than  to  steam,  photographs,  balloons, 
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or  astronomy.  These  tools  have  some  qucstionablo  pro- 
perties. They  ore  reagenta  llochinory  is  aggressive. 
The  weaver  becomes  a  web,  ilie  machinist  a  machine. 
If  you  do  not  use  die  tools,  tliey  use  you.  All  tools 
are  in  one  sense  edge-tools,  and  dangerous.  A  man 
builds  a  fine  house ;  and  now  he  has  a  master,  and  & 
task  for  life :  he  is  to  furnish,  watch,  show  it^  and 
keep  it  in  repair,  the  rest  of  his  days.  A  man  luu  a 
reputation,  and  is  no  longer  free,  but  must  respect 
that  A  man  makes  a  picture  or  a  book,  and,  if 
it  succeeds,  'tis  often  the  worse  for  him.  I  saw  a 
brave  man  the  oUier  day,  hitlierto  as  free  as  the 
hawk  or  the  fox  of  the  wilderness^  constructing  his 
cabinet  of  drawers  for  shells,  eggs,  minerals,  and 
mounted  birds.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  ho  ^'&i 
amusing  himself  with  making  pretty  links  for  his 
own  limbs. 

Then  the  political  economist  thinks  "  'tis  doubtful 
if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  that  ever  existed 
have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  one  human  boing*" 
The  machine  unmakes  the  man.      Now  that  the 
machine  is  so  perfect,  the  engineer  is  nobody.    Evcrj 
new  step  in  improving  the  engine  restricts  one  mor< 
act  of  the  engineer, — tmteaches  him.    Once  it  too 
Archimedes ;  now  it  only  needs  a  fireman,  and  a  \k 
to  know  the  coppers,  to  pull  up  the  handles  or  O^^ 
the  water-tank.    But  when  the  engine  broak^     ^ 
can  do  nothing. 

What  sickening  details  in  the  daily  joom^^y 
believe  they  have  ceased  to  publish  the  '^^^ 
Caleindar''  and  the  ''Pirate's  Own  Book"  ^^ 
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family  nowspapore,  namely,  iho  Now  York  Triliutio 
■nd  tiie  London  Timea,  baro  quito  niporaodod  thorn 

■  in  Ui«  freshneai,  u  wall  u  the  horror,   of  thoJr 
.  netnrda  of  crime.    Politics  vere  never  more  cormpt 

■ad  brutal ;  and  Trade,  that  pride  and  darling  of  our 
'^  ocean,  that  educator  of  nationa,  that  benefactor  ia 

■  qato  of  itaolf,  ends  in  shameful  defaulting  bubble^ 
-  and  banlcruptoy,  all  over  the  vorld. 

Of  coarse,  we  resort  to  the  onumeration  of  hia 
arts  and  inventiona  as  a  moaaure  of  the  worth  of 
inaa.  But  if^  with  all  his  arb,  he  is  a  felon,  we 
cannot  aasume  the  mechanical  skill  or  cheimcal  re- 
•oorcea  as  the  measure  of  worth.     Let  us  try  another 

What  h&TO  those  arts  done  for  the  cliaractor,  for 
the  worth  of  mankind  1     Arc  men  bottorl     Tis 
.    Knnatimea  queetionod  whether  morals  have  not  de- 
dined  as  the  arts  have  ascended.     Here  are  great 
uts  and  little  moa      Hero  is  greatness  begotten 
of  paltriness.      We  cannot  trace  the  triumphs  of 
civilisation  to  such  benefactors  as  we  wish.    The 
groAUM.  meliorator  of  the  world  is  selfish,  huckster- 
iag    Trade,     Every  victory  over  matter  ought  to 
iB^omixiend  to  man  the  worth  of  his  nature.    But 
bo^   one  wonders  who  did  all  this  good.     Look  up 
iff  inv-cntors.     Each  has  his  own  knack ;  his  genius 
/j*     'v^oios  and  spots.     But  the  groat,  equal,  sym- 
.^rtc^J  brain,'fed  from  a  groat  hearty  you  shall  not 
t-         -^v-^iy  one  has  more  to  hide  than  ho  has  to 
^»    ^*"    is  lamed  by  his  oxcolloiice.    Tis  too  plain 
^'"^  ^t%  the  material  power  the  moral  progress  has 
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not  kept  paco.  It  appoan  that  wo  liavo  not  inailc  a 
judicious  invcstmont.  Works  and  days  wcro  offcrod 
UB,  and  vo  took  works. 

The  new  study  of  tho  Sanskrit  has  shown  us  the 
origin  of  the  old  names  of  God, — Dyaus^  Deu8»  Zeus, 
Zou  pater,  Jupiter, — names  of  tho  sun,  still  rocognis- 
^i  able  through   tho  modifications  of  our  vernacular 

.|  words,  importing  that  the  Day  is  tho  Divino  Power 

. .  and  Manifestation,  and  indicating  that  those  ancient 

men,  in   their  attempts   to   express   tho    Supreme 
Power  of  tho  universe,  called  him  tho  Day,  and  that 
(  this  name  was  accepted  by  all  the  tribes. 

I  Hcsiod  wrote  a  poem  which  ho  called  "Works 

I  and  Days,"  in  which  ho  marked  the  changes  of  the 

J  Greek  year,  instructing  the  husbandman  at  tho  rising 

'I  of  wliat  constellation  ho  might  safely  sow,  when  to 

I  reap,  when  to  gather  wood,  when  the  sailor  might 

launch  his  boat  in  security  from  storms,  and  what 
I  admonitions  of  the  planets  he  must  hood.     It  is  full 

of  economies  for  Grecian  life,  noting  tho  proper  age 
for  marriage,  the  rules  of  household  thrift  and  of 
hospitality.  The  poem  is  full  of  pioty  as  well  as 
prudence,  and  is  adapted  to  all  meridians,  by  adding 
tho  ethics  of  works  and^  daySb  But  he  has  not 
pushed  his  study  of  days  into  such  inquiry  and 
analysis  as  they  invite. 

A  farmer  said  "he  should  like  to  havo  all  tho 
land  that  joined  his  own."  Bonaparte^  who  had  the 
same  appetite,  endeavoured  to  nuike  the  Mediter^ 
rancan  a  French  lake.  Cxar  Alexander  waa  more 
expansive,  and  wished  to  call  the  Pacific  my  ocean; 
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and  the  Anaricaiu  vere  obliged  to  resut  his  attempts 
to  nuke  it  a  doM  set.  Bnt  if  he  had  the  earth  for 
hii  pasture^  aod  tho  sea  for  his  pond,  he  vonld  bo  a 
pauper  stilL  He  only  is  rich  who  ovns  the  day. 
Then  is  no  kin^  rich  man,  faii7,  or  demon,  who 
*  pCMesiBS  such  power  as  that,  The  days  are  ever 
divine  as  to  the  first  Aryuu.  Iliey  are  of  tho  leut 
pnteosimi,  and  of  the  greatest  capacity,  of  anjrthing 
tliat  exists.  They  come  and  go  like  muEQed  and 
T<eilsd  figures,  sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party ; 
but  they  say  nothing;  and  if  we  do  Dot  ose  the 
gifts  they  brin^  they  carry  tiiom  aa  silontly  away. 

How  the  day  fits  itself  to  the  mind,  winds  itself 
round  it  like  a  fine  drapery,  clothing  all  its  fsncies ! 
Any  holiday  communicates  to  us  its  colour.  We 
irear  its  cockade  and  favours  in  our  humour.  Be- 
member  what  boys  think  in  the  moming  of  "  ElccUon 
djky,"  of  tho  Fourth  of  July,  of  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas.  The  very  stars  in  their  courses  wink  to 
tbem  of  nuts  and  cakes,  bonbons,  presente,  and  fire- 
worka  Cannot  memory  still  descry  the  old  school- 
boose  and  its  porch,  somewhat  hacked  by  jack-knives, 
srhereyou  spun  tope  snd  snapped  marbles;  and  do 
yon  not  recall  that  life  was  then  calendared  by 
moments,  threw  itself  into  nervous  knots  or  glittering 
bours,  even  ss  now,  and  not  spread  itself  abroad  an 
equable  felicity  t  In  college  terms,  and  in  years  that 
followed,  the  young  graduate,  when  the  Commence- 
ment anniversary  returned,  though  he  were  in  a 
•wamp^  would  see  a  festive  light,  and  find  tho  air 
faintly  echoing  with  plausive  academic  thunders.    lb 
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i  Eolitude  and  in  the  coimtrv,  what  dignity  distingiiishes 

uie  hoi  V  time !    The  old  Sabbath,  or  Seventh  Day, 
""'  vhite  with  the  religions  of  unknown  thousands  of 

yean,  when  this  hallowed  hour  dawns  out  of  the  deep, 
a  clean  pagCi  which  the  wise  may  inscribe  with  truth, 
whilst  the  savage  scrawls  it  with  fctishesi — the  cathe- 
dral music  of  history  breathes  through  it  a  psalm  to 
our  solituda 

So,  in  the  common  experience  of  the  scholar,  the 
weathers  fit  his  mooda  A  thousand  tunes  the  vari- 
able wind  playsi  a  thousand  spectacles  it  brings,  and 
each  is  the  frame  or  dwelling  of  a  new  spirit  I  used 
formerly  to  choose  my  time  with  some  nicety  for  each 
favourite  book.  One  author  is  good  for  winter,  and 
one  for  the  dqg-day&  The  scholar  must  look  long  for 
the  right  hour  for  Plato's  Timaeu&  At  last  the  elect 
morning  arrives,  the  early  dawn, — a  few  Ughts  con- 
spicuous in  the  heaven,  as  of  a  world  just  created  and 
still  becoming, — and  in  its  wide  leisuztM  wa  dare 
open  that  book. 

There  are  days  when  the  great  arc  near  us^  when 
there  is  no  frown  on  their  brow,  no  condescension 
even ;  when  they  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  wo  share 
their  thought  There  aredays  which  are  the  carnival 
of  the  year.  The  angels  assume  flesh,  and  repeatedly 
become  visible.  The  imagination  of  the  gods  is 
j  excitod,  and  rushes  on  every  side  into  formsL     Yester^ 

day  not  a  bird  peeped ;  the  world  was  barren,  peaked, 
and  pining :  to-day  'tis  ineonceiTaUy  populous ;  cn»> 
!  tion  swarms  and  meliorates. 

The  days  are  made  on  a  loom  whereof  the  warp  and 
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voof  &ro  post  and  future  timo.  Thoy  arc  majosticall/ 
drsMed,  u  if  ereiy  god  brought  k  thread  to  the  skfej^ 
mb.  11b  pitiful  the  things  "by  which  we  ate  rich  or 
foot, — ft  matter  of  coins,  coats,  and  carpets,  a  little 
non  or  less  stone,  or  wood,  or  paint,  the  fashion  of  a 
doak  or  hat ;  like  the  luck  of  naked  Indiana,  of  whom 
OM  ia  prond  ia  the  poiaeuion  of  a  glaaa  bead  or  a  red 
feather,  and  tho  rest  raiserable  ia  the  want  of  it 
Bat  the  treasures  which  Nature  apont  itself  to  amass,— 
the  secular,  refined,  composite  anatomy  of  man,— which 
all  atrata  go  to  form,  which  Uie  prior  races,  from 
infuaoiy  and  saurian,  existed  to  npon ;  the  surround- 
ing plastic  natures;  the  earth  with  its  foods;  the 
intellectual,  tempenunonting  air;  the  soa  with  its 
invitations;  the  hoavon  doep  with  worlds;  and  the 
answering  brain  and  nervous  structure  replying  to 
tlieae;  the  eye  that  looketh  into  the  doops,  which 
aigain  look  back  to  the  eye, — abyss  to  abyss ; — these, 
not  like  a  glass  bead,  or  the  coins  or  carpets,  ore  given 
inuneasurably  to  alL 

This  miracio  is  hurled  into  every  beggar's  hands. 
The  blue  sky  is  a  covering  for  a  market,  and  for  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim.  The  sky  is  the  varnish  or 
gloiy  with  which  the  Artist  has  washed  the  whole 
work,— the  verge  or  confines  of  matter  and  spirit 
Nature  could  no  farther  ga  Could  our  happiest 
dream  come  to  pass  in  solid  fact, — could  a  power  open 
om  eyes  to  behold  "milliona  of  spiritual  creatures 
walk  tlie  earth,"— I  believe  I  should  find  that  mid- 
plain  oa  which  they  moved  floored  beneatli  and  arched 
above  with  tho  same  web  of  blue  depth  which  weavM 
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itself  over  me  now,  as  I  tnidgo  the  streets  on  my 
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affairs 
"^'t  ;  Tis  singular  that  our  rich  English  language  ihould 

^:  j  have  no  word  to  denote  the  face  of  the  world.    Rndi 

,  was  the  old  English  term,  which,  however,  filled  only 

^ji  half  the  range  of  our  fino  Latin  word,  with  its  dolicau 

-J;  future  tense, — naiura,  alnml  to  be  ftom,  or  what  Gentt:in 

I 

■  i{  philosophy  denotes  as  a  becoming.    But  nothing  ex- 

presses that  power  which  seems  to  work  for  heaaty 
alona  The  Greek  Kosmos  did ;  and  therefore,  with 
great  propriety,  Humboldt  entitles  his  book,  which 
recounts  the  last  results  of  science,  Cosmos. 

Such  are  tlie  days, — tlio  earth  is  the  cup,  the  sky 
is  the  cover,  of  the  immense  bounty  of  Nature  which 
is  offered  us  for  our  daily  aliment;  but  what  a  force 
of  illusion  begins  life  with  us,  and  attends  us  to  the 
end!    We  are  coaxed,  flattered,  and  duped,  from 
mom  to  eve,  from  birth  to  death ;  and  whore  is  the 
old  eye  that  ever  saw  through  ihe  deception  t    The 
Hindoos  represent  Maia,  the  illusory  enei^  of  Vishnu, 
as  one  of  his  principal  attributes.     As  if,   in  this 
gale    of    warring   elements,  which    life  is,  it  was 
necessary  to  bind  souls  to  human  life  as  mariners  in  a 
tempest  lash  themselves-io  the  mast  and  bulwarks  of 
a  ship,  and  Nature  employed  certain  illusiona  as  her 
ties  and  straps, — a  rattle,  a  doll,  an  apple,  for  a  child ; 
skates,  a  river,  a  boat^  a  horsey  a  gun,  for  the  growing 
boy ; — and  I  will  not  begin  to  name  those  of  the  youth 
and  adult^  for  they  are  numberless.     Seldom  and 
slowly  the  mask  faU%  and  the  pupil  is  permitted  to 
see  that  all  is  one  stnfl^  cooked  and  print^ri  under 
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miny  oonntorfeit  appeftnncea.  Humo't  doctrine  iru 
that  tbo  circuxutuicea  vuy,  the  unount  of  h&ppineu 
dooa  Bot ;  tlut  the  beggar  cncking  flou  in  tho  ann- 
diitM  under  k  hedge  tad  tho  dake  rolling  by  in  hi* 
ebuio^  the  girl  equipped  for  her  fint  bill  and  the 
ontor  letoniing  triumphant  from  the  debate,  had 
t  meaai,  but  the  same  quantity  of  tdeaaant 


^lii  element  of  illunon  lends  all  ita  force  to  hide 
tbe  Taluei  <rf  preieat  time.  Who  ia  be  that  does  not 
almji  find  himself  doing  something  less  than  bit 
besttaskt  "What  are  you  doing t"  "Oh,  nothing; 
I  haT«  been  doing  thus,  or  I  shall  do  so  or  so,  but 
now  I  am  only — "  Ah  I  poor  dupe,  vill  you  never 
alip  out  of  the  vob  of  the  master  juggler, — DOTer 
I«ani  that,  as  soon  as  the  iirecorerable  years  hare 
woren  their  blue  glory  between  ttnlay  and  us,  these 
passing  hours  shall  glitter  and  draw  us,  as  tho  wildest 
romance  and  the  homes  of  beauty  and  poetry  t  How 
difficult  to  deal  erect  with  them  I  The  events  they 
bring,  their  trade,  ontertainmonts,  and  gossip,  their 
urgent  work,  all  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  and  distract 
attention.  He  is  a  strong  man  who  con  look  them  in 
tlie  eye,  see  through  this  jugglo,  feel  their  identity, 
mud  keep  his  own;  who  can  know  surely  that  one 
win  be  like  another  to  the  end  of  the  world,  sor  per^ 
nut  love^  or  death,  or  politics,  or  money,  war,  or 
pleasure^  to  draw  him  from  bis  task. 

Tha  world  is  always  equal  to  itself,  and  every  man 
s  of  deeper  thought  is  apprised  that  he  is 
g  the  experiences  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
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of  Thcbca  or  Byzantium.  An  evorlaBting  Now  rci^ 
in  XatorOy  which  hanga  tho  aame  rosea  on  our  busl 
which  charmed  the  Roman  and  tho  Chaldxan  in  thi 
hanging  gardena  "To  what  end,  then,"  he  ul 
"  should  I  study  languagesi  and  traveFse  countricsi 
leam  so  simple  truths  t " 

History  of  ancient  art,  excavated  cities,  recovery 

i  books  and  inscriptions, — ^yes,  the  works  were  beaut 

f al,  and  the  history  worth  knowing ;  and  academii 
convene  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  old  schoola   WLi 
journeys  and  measurements, — Niebuhr  and  Miiller  id< 
\  I  Layard, — to  identify  the  plain  of  Troy  and  KimitNL* 

j  town  I    And  your  homage  to  Dante  costs  you  i 

much  sailing;  and  to  ascertain  the  discovercn 

:}  America  needs  as  much  voyaging  as  tho  discow- 

I  cost     Poor  child  1  that  flexile  clay  of  which  thes^ 

■ 

brothers  moulded  their  admirable  symbols  wa& 
Persian,  nor  Memphian,  nor  Teutonic,  nor  local   c 
but  was  common  lime  and  silox  and  water,  an  <= 
light,  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  the  heaving 
hmgs ;  it  was  that  clay  which  thou  boldest  bi — 
in  thy  foolish  hands,  and  threwest  away  to 
seek  in  vain  in  sepulchres,  mummy*pits,  and  ol-  ^ 
shops  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt^  and  England.   It 
deep  to-day  which  all  men  scorn ;  the  rich  ' 
which  men  hate;  the  populous^  all-lo\'ing 
which  men  quit  for  the  tattle  of  towna.    E^ 
he  hides, — ho  who  is  success,  reality,  joy,  ^X^ 
One  of  the  illuaions  is  that  the  present  hour 
critical,  decisive  hour.    Write  it  on  yo^r  l^ 
eveiy  day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year.    NO0 
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yUiing  rightly,  until  ho  knows  that  every 
madsy.    Tia  tbo  old  eocret  of  tiio  gods  that 

in  low  diaguiscB.  Tia  the  vidgar  groat 
dizonod  with  gold  and  jowola.  Keol  kinga 
thoir  crowna  in  their  wardrobos,  and  affoct 
d  poor  exterior.  In  the  Norse  legend  of 
ora,  Odin  dwoUa  in  a.  fiahor'e  hut,  and 
>oat     In  the  Hindoo  logenda,  Hari  dwella 

•iDong  peasonu.  In  the  Grook  legend, 
gea.with  the  ahephords  of  Admetua;  and 

to  niaticate  among  the  poor  Ethiopians. 

history,  Jeaua  is  bom  in  a  barn,  and  his 
ra  we  fishormca  Tia  tho  very  principle 
that  Nature  shows  hcreoU  host  in  loasta; 
noxiin  of  Aristotle  and  Lucretius,  and,  in 
nea,  of  Swodenborg  and  of  Hahnemann. 
3f  changes  in  the  ogg  dotorminos  the  ago 
nitA.  So  it  was  the  rule  of  our  poets,  in 
1  of  faiiy  lore,  that  the  fairies  largest  in 
I  tiio  least  in  size.  In  the  Christian  graces, 
tanda  highest  of  all,  in  tho  form  of  the 

and  in  life,  this  ia  tho  aocrot  of  the  wise, 
3  genius  always  the  same  debt,  of  lifting 
I  from  tho  common,  and  showing  us  that 
re  sitting  disguised  in  the  seeming  gang  of 
pcdlara.    In  doily  life,  what  distinguishes 
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not  refuse  the  employment  which  the  hour  brings 
you,  for  one  more  ambitioua    The  highost  heaven  of 
.^..         wisdom  is  alike  near  from  every  pointy  and  thou  must 
^^1         find  it,  if  at  ally  by  methods  native  to  thyself  alone. 
That  work  is  ever  the  more  pleasant  to  the  im- 
agination which  is  not  now  required.      How  wist- 
fully, when  we  have  promised  to  attend  the  working 
committee,  we  look  at  the  distant  hills   and  their 
seductions  1 

The  use  of  history  is  to  give  value  co  the  present 
hour  and  its  duty.  That  is  good  which  commends  to 
y^  me  my  country,  my  climate,  my  means  and  material^ 
^ ;  my  associates.  I  knew  a  man  in  a  certain  religious 
fA  exaltation,  who  '*  thought  it  an  honour  to  wash  his 
:il  own  face."  He  seemed  to  me  more  sane  than  those 
who  hold  themselves  cheap. 

Zoologists  may  deny  that  horse-hairs  in  the  water 
change  to  worms;  but  I  find  that  whatever  is  old 
corrupts,  and  the  past  turns  to  snakes.  The  reverence 
for  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  is  a  treacherous  senti- 
ment Their  merit  was  not  to  reverence  the  old,  but 
to  honour  the  present  moment :  and  wo  falsely  make 
thorn  excuses  of  the  very  habit  which  they  hated  and 
defied.  "^ 

Another  illusion  is^  that  there  is  not  time  enough 
for  our  work.  Yet  we  might  reflect  that  though 
many  creatures  eat  from  one  dish,  each,  aooording  to 
its  constitution,  assimilates  from  the  elements  what 
belongs  to  it^  whether  time^  or  space,  or  lights  or 
water,  or  food.  A  snake  converts  whatever  prey  the 
r  meadow  yields  him  into  snake;  a  fox,  into  fox;  and 
VOL.  V.  2d 
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Pet«r  and  John  arc  working  np  all  existence  into 
Peter  and  John.  A  poor  Indian  chief  of  tho  Six 
Nations  of  Now  York  modo  n  wiser  roply  than  any 
philosopher,  to  eomo  one  complaining  that  he  hod 
not  enough  time.  "Well,"  said  Rod  Jacket,  "I 
supposo  you  have  all  there  is." 

A  third  illuBion  haunts  ua,  that  a  long  duration,  aa 
»  year,  a  decade,  a  century,  ia  valuable.  But  an  old 
French  ecDtonco  eays,  "God  works  in  moments," — 
"Enpm  (f/i«w«  Diea  labaire,"  We  ask  for  long  life, 
but  'tifl  deep  life,  or  grand  momonts,  that  signify. 
Let  the  measure  of  time  he  spiritual,  not  mechanical 
Life  ia  unnecessarily  long.  Momenta  of  insight,  of 
fine  personal  relation,  a  smile,  a  glance, — what  ample 
borniwors  of  eternity  they  are  1  Life  culminates  and 
concentrates ;  and  Homer  eaid :  "The  gods  ever  give 
to  mortals  their  apportioned  share  of  reason  only  on 
ooe  day." 

I  am  of  tho  opinion  of  tho  poet  Wordsworth, 
"tliat  there  is  no  roal  happiness  in  this  life,  but  in 
intellect  and  virtue."  I  am  of  tho  opinion  of  Pliny, 
"  that,  whilst  we  are  musing  on  these  things,  we  are 
adding  to  the  length  of  our  lives."  I  am  of  tho 
opinion  of  Glauco,  who  said :  "  Tho  measure  of  life,  0 
Socratoi,  is,  with  the  wise,  the  speaking  and  hearing 
such  discourses  aa  yours." 

He  only  can  enrich  mo  who  can  recommend  to  me 
the  space  between  sun  and  sun.  Tis  the  measure  of 
a  tDiD, — his  approhonsioD  of  a  day.  For  we  do  not 
listen  with  the  best  regard  to  the  verses  of  a  man 
who  is  only  a  poet,  nor  to  his  problems,  if  he  is  only 
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an  olgobraist ;  but  if  a  man  *  is  at  onco  acqiiaintod 
with  the  geomotric  foundations  of  things  and  with 
thoir  festal  splendour,  his  poetry  is  exact  and  hu 
arithmotic  musicaL      And  him  I  reckon  tho  most 
learned  scholar,  not  who  can  unearth  for  me  tho 
buried  dynasties  of  Sesostris  and  Ptolemy,  the  Sothiie 
era,  the  Olympiads  and  consulshii)8,  but  who  can 
unfold  the  theory  of   this    particular  Wednesday. 
Can  he  uncover  the  ligaments  concealed  from  all  but 
piety,  which  attach  the  dull  men  and  things  we  ino^ 
to  the  First  Cause  1    These  passing  fifteen  minute 
men  think,   are  time,   not   eternity;  are  lev  tnd 
subaltern,  are  but  hope  or  memory,  that  is^  the  vay 
lo  or  the  way  from  welfare,  but  not  welfare.    Can  he 
show  their  tie  1    That  interpreter  shall  guide  ui  b^^^ 
a  menial  and  eleemosynary  existence  into  riches  ^^^ 
stability.    He  dignifies  the  place  where  he  is.    t^^ 
mendicant  America,  this  curious^  peering  itine 
imitative  America,  studious  of  Greece*  and  HomO^ 
England  and  Germany,  will  take  off  its  dusty 
will  take  off  its  glased  traveller's  cap^  and  sit  at  h^^^ 
with  repose  and  deep  joy  on  its  face.    The  world  ^ 
no  such  landscape,  the  aeons  of  history  no  such  h^^ 
the  future  no  equal  second  opportunity.     Now 
poets  sing  I  now  let  arts  unfold  I 

One  more  view  remains.  But  life  is  good  o 
when  it  is  magical  and  musical,  a  perfect  timing 
consent,  and  when  we  do  not  anatomise  it 
must  treat  the  days  respectfully,  you  must  be  a  d^ 
yourself,  and  not  interrogate  it  like  a  college  profess*"^ 
The  world  is   enigmatical, — eveiything  said, 
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rjrthing  known  or  done^ — and  must  not  be  taken 
ndly,  bat  genially.  We  must  be  at  the  top  of  our 
dition  to  understaJid  anything  rightly.  You  must 
ir  the  Inrd's  song  without  attempting  to  render  it 
»  nouns  andverbe.  Cannot  we  be  a  little  abstemi- 
I  and  obedient  t  Cannot  we  let  the  morning  be  t 
Ererything  in  the  universe  goes  by  indirection, 
ere  are  no  straight  lines.  I  remember  well  the 
eign  scholar  who  made  a  week  of  my  youth  happy 
iiis  visit  ''The  savages  in  the  islands,"  he  said, 
Bli^t  to  play  with  the  surf,  coming  in  on  the  top 
^e  Tollen^  then  swimming  out  again,  and  repeat 
delicious  manoeuvre  for  hours.  Well,  human' life 
fluje  up  of  such  transits.  There  can  be  no  great- 
*^thout  abandonment  But  here  your  very 
2^omy  is  an  espionage.  I  dare  not  go  out  of 
^    ^Uid  see  the  moon  and  stars  but  they  seem  to 

my  tasks,  to  ask  how  many  lines  or  pages  are 

since  I  saw  them  last  Not  so,  as  I  told  you, 
^  XA  Belloisle.  The  days  at  Belleisle  were  all 
^xt^  and  only  joined  by  a  perfect  love  of  the 
>l>  ject  Just  to  fill  the  hour, — that  is  happincsa 
S^  Lour,  ye  gods,  so  that  I  shall  not  say,  whilst 
^one  this,  'Behold,  also,  an  hour  of  my  life  is 
" — \)VLt  rather,  '  I  have  lived  an  hour.' " 

^0  not  want  factitious  men,  who  can  do  any 
^      or  professional  feat,  as,  to  write  poems,  or 
a  cause,  or  carry  a  measure,  for  money ;  or 

eir   ability    indifferently  in    any  particular 
by  the  strong  effort  of  will    No,  what  has 

t  done  in  the  world, — the  works  of  genius,-^ 
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cost  nothing.  There  is  no  painful  ofTorti  but  it  is  the 
spontaneous  flowing  of  the  thought.  Shakspeare 
made  his  Hamlet  as  a  bird  weaves  its  nest.  Poems 
.  have  been  written  between  sleeping  and  waking 
irresponsibly.    Fancy  defines  herself : 

'*  Foiins  tlwt  mea  spy 
With  the  hulf-ahnt  eye 
In  the  beomi  of  the  wtting  sun,  am  I." 

The  masters  painted  for  joy,  and  knew  not  that  virtue 
had  gone  out  of  them.  They  could  not  paint  the  like 
in  cold  blood.  The  masters  of  English  lyric  wrote 
their  songs  so.  It  was  a  fine  efiloroscenco  of  fine 
,  powers;  as  was  said  of  the  letters  of  tho  French- 

!<  women,  —  "the   charming   accident  of    their  more 

j-  charming  existence."     Then  the  poet  is  never  the 

poorer  for  his  song.  A  song  is  no  song  unless  the 
circumstance  is  free  and  find  If  tho  singer  sing  from 
a  sense  of  duty  or  from  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  I 
had  ratlier  have  nona  Those  only  can  deep  who  do 
not  care  to  sleep ;  and  those  only  write  or  speak  best 
who  do  not  too  much  respect  tho  writing  or  the 
speaking. 

The  same  rule  holds_in  science.  The  savant  is 
often  an  amateur.  His  performance  is  a  memoir  to 
the  Academy  on  fish-worms,  tadpolesy  or  spiders'  legs ; 
ho  observes  as  other  academicians  observo ;  he  is  on 
stilts  at  a  microscope,  and — his  memoir  finished  and 
read  and  printed — he  retreats  into  his  routinaiy 
existence,  which  is  quite  separate  from  his  scientific. 
But- in  Newton,  science  was  as  easy  as  breathing;  he 
used  the  same  wit  to  weigh  the  moon  that  he  used  to 
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buckle  hia  ahom;  and  all  his  life  wtM  umplo,  wieo,  ' 
ind  majestic.  So  was  it  in  Archimedes, — always  self- 
Mme^  like  the  sky.  In  linnnus,  in  Franklin,  the  like 
swMtness  and  equality, — no  stilts,  no  tiptoe;  and  their 
results  are  wholesome  and  memorable  to  all  mea 

In  stripping  time  of  its  illusions,  in  seeking  to  find 
what  is  the  heart  of  the  day,  we  como  to  the  quality 
of  the  moment,  and  drop  ^e  dnrotion  altogether. 
It  is  the  depth  at  which  we  live,  and  not  at  all  the 
snr&ce  extension,  that  imports.  We  pierce  to  the 
eternity,  of  which  time  is  the  flitting  sniface;  and, 
really,  the  least  accoloration  of  thought,  and  the  least 
increase  of  power  of  thought,  make  life  to  seem  and 
to  be  of  rast  duration  We  call  it  time ;  but  when 
that  acceleration  and  that  deepening  take  efi'ect,  it 
acquires  another  and  a  higher  name. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  need  much  expcri- 
mentjng;  who,  after  yoara  of  activity,  say,  we  knew 
all  this  before ;  who  love  at  firat  sight  and  hate  at 
first  sight ;  discern  the  aOinitioB  and  repulsions ;  who 
do  not  care  so  much  for  conditions  as  others,  for  they 
are  always  in  one  condition,  and  enjoy  themBolros ; 
who  dictate  to  others,  and  are  not  dictated  to ;  who 
in  their  consciousness  of  deserving  success  constantly 
slight  the  ordinary  moans  of  attaining  it ;  who  have 
self -exis ton ce  and  self-help;  who  are  sufTered  to  be 
themselves  in  society;  who  are  groat  in  the  present;  ' 
who  have  no  talents,  er  care  not  to  have  them, — being 
that  which  was  before  talent,  and  shall  be  after  it,  and 
of  which  talent  seems  only  a  tool ; — this  is  character, 
the  highest  name  at  which  philosophy  has  arrived. 
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Tis  not  important  how  tho  hero  doca  this  or  this, 
but  what  he  i&  What  he  is  will  appear  in  every  gesture 
and  syllabla  In  thia  way  tho  moment  and  the  char- 
H"^  ]  aeter  are  one. 

Tin  a  fine  fable  for  the  advantage  of  character  over 
talent^  tho  Greek  legend  of  the  strife  of  Jove  and 
Phocbua  Phoebus  challenged  the  gods,  and  said, 
"  AVho  will  outshoot  the  far-darting  Apollo  t "  Zeui 
said,  "I  will."  Mars  shook  the  lots  in  his  helmet, 
and  that  of  Apollo  leaped  out  first  Apollo  stretched 
his  bow  and  shot  his  arrow  into  the  extreme  west 
Then  Zeus  arose,  and  with  one  stride  cleared  the 
whole  distance,  and  said,  "Where  shall  I  shoot  1 
there  is  no  space  left"  So  the  bowman's  prize  was 
adjudged  to  him  who  drew  no  bow. 

And  this  is  the  progress  of  every  earnest  mind ; 
from  the  works  of  man  and  the  activity  of  the  hands 
to  a  delight  in  the  faculties  which  rule  them ;  from  a 
respect  to  the  works  to  a  wise  wonder  at  this  m3rstic 
element  of  time  in  which  he  is  conditioned;  from 
local  skills  and  the  economy  which  reckons  the 
amoimt  of  production  per  hour  to  the  finer  economy 
which  respects  the  quality  of  what  is  done,  and  the 
right  we  have  to  the  work,  or  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  flows  from  ourselves ;  then  to  the  depth  of  thought 
it  betrays,  looking  to  its  universality,  or,  that  its  roots 
are  in  eternity,  not  in  tima  Then  it  flows  from  char- 
acter,  that  sublime  health  which  values  one  moment 
as  another,  and  makes  us  groat  in  all  conditions,  and 
is  the  only  definition  we  have  of  freedom  and  power. 
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It  is  easy  to  accuse  books,  and  bad  ones  are  easilj 
found ;  and  the  best  are  but  records,  and  not  the 
M;  things  recorded ;  and  certainly  there  is  dilettantcism 

7  i  enough,  and  books  that  are  merely  neutral  and  do 

I ';  nothing  for  ua     In  Plato's  "Gorgiaa,"  Socrates  sayi : 

I  "The  shipmaster  walks  in  a  modest  garb  near  the 

Boa,  after  bringing  his  passengers  from  ^gina  or  from 
Pontus,  not  thinking  he  has  done  anything  extraor- 
dinary, and  certainly  knowing  that  his  passengers  are 
the  same,  and  in  no  respect  better  than  when  he  took 
them  on  board.  **  So  is  it  with  books,  for  the  most 
part :  they  work  no  redemption  in  us.  The  book- 
seller might  certainly  know  that  his  customers  are  in 
no  respect  better  for  the  j)urcliase  and  consumption  of 
his  wares.  The  volume  is  dear  at  a  dollar,  and,  after 
reading  to  weariness  the  lettered  backsi  we  leave  the 
shop  with  a  sigh,  and  learn,  as  I  did,  without  suiprise, 
of  a  surly  bank  director,  that  in  bank  parlours  they 
'estimate  all  stocks  of  this  land  as  rubbish. 

But  it  is  not  less  true  that  there  are  books  which 
are  of  that  importance  in  a  man's  private  oxperienee, 
as  to  verify  for  him  the  fables  of  Cornelias  Agrippa, 
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of  Michael  Scott,  or  of  tho  ol«I  Orphowa  of  Thrace, — 
books  which  take  rank  in  our  life  with  paronte  and 
lovers  and  paasionato  exporionccs,  so  medicinal,  bo 
striDgent,  BO  revolutionary,  so  authoritalivo, — books 
which  are  the  work  and  tho  proof  of  faculties  so  com- 
prehensive, BO  nearly  oqual  to  tho  world  which  thoy 
painty  that,  though  one  shuts  them  with  meaner  ones, 
he  feels  his  exclusion  from  them  to  accuse  his  way  of 
living. 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  amallost  chosen 
Ubrary.  A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  mon 
that  could  bo  picked  out  of  all  civil  countries,  in  a 
thousand  years,  have  set  in  best  order  tho  roaults  of 
their  learning  and  wisdom.  The  men  themaolvea 
wvn  bid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of  in- 
terruption, fenced  by  otitiuetto;  but  the  thought 
which  they  did  not  uncover  to  their  bosom  friend 
ia  here  written  out  in  transparent  words  to  us,  the 
rtrangers  of  another  aga 

We  owe  to  books  those  general  benefita  which 
come  from  high  intellectual  octioa  Thus,  I  think, 
we  often  owe  to  them  tho  perception  of  immortality. 
They  import  sympathetic  activity  to  the  moral  power. 
Go  with  mean  people,  and  you  think  life  is  mean. 
Then  read  Plutarch,  and  the  world  is  a  proud  place, 
peopled  wi^  mon  of  positive  quality,  with  heroes  and 
demigods  standing  around  us,  who  will  not  let  us 
•leepk  Then,  they  address  the  imagination:  onl/ 
poetry  inspires  poetry.  They  become  tlio  organia 
enlture  of  the  time.  College  education  is  tho  reading 
9t  oeitain  books  which  the  cobuuod  sense  of  all 
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Bcholan  agroos  will  roproscnt  the  scionce  alrcail; 
accumulatccL  If  you  know  that^ — for  instance  i 
geometry,  if  you  have  read  Euclid  and  Laplace, — yoi 
opinion  has  some  value ;  if  you  do  not  know  thc8 
you  are  not  entitled  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subjoc 
Whenever  any  sceptic  or  bigot  claims  to  be  hcanl  ( 
the  questions  of  intellect  and  morals,  we  ask  if  he 
familiar  with  the  books  of  Plato,  whore  all  his  jn 
objections  have  once  for  all  been  disposed  of.  If  m 
lie  has  no  right  to  our  tima  Let  him  go  and  fi; 
himself  answered  there. 

Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  they  provide 
with  libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books ;  anJ 
think,  no  chair  is  so  much  wanted.     In  a  library 
are  surrounded  by  many  hundreds  of  dear  fricni 
but  they  are  imprisoned  by  an  enchanter  in  th( 
paper  and  leathern  boxes ;  and  though  they  know 
and  have  been  waiting  two,  ten,  or  twenty  ccntur 
for  us, — some  of  them, — and  are  eager  to  give  ui 
sign,  and  unbosom  themselves,  it  is  tho  law  of  th 
linibo  that  they  must  not  sixsak  until  spoken  to ;  a 
as  the  enchanter  has  dressed  them,  like  battalions 
infantry,  in  coat  and  jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the  thousa 
and  ton  thousand,  your  chance  of  hitting  on  tho  rig 
one  is  to  be  computed  by  the  arithmotical  rule 
Permutation  and  Combination, — not  a  choico  out 
three  caskets,  but  out  of  half  a  million  caskets 
alike.    But  it  happens  in  our  oxporience,  that  in  t] 
lottery  there  are  at  least  fifty  or  a  hundred  blanks 
a  prize.    It  seems,  then,  as  if  some  charitable  so 
after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  among  the  falsa  boo 
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and  oJighting  upon  a,  few  true  onca  which  made  him 
happy  and  wise,  would  do  a  right  act  in  naming  thoso 
vhicb  have  been  bridgea  or  ships  to  carry  him  safely 
over  dark  monusoB  and  barroa  ocoohb,  into  the  heart 
of  Bocred  cities,  into  palaces  and  tomplca.  This 
vould  be  best  done  by  thoso  groat  maators  of  books 
..  who  from  time  to  time  appear, — tbo  Fabricii,  the 
Seldens,  Magliabecchia,  Scoligors,  Mirandolos,  Bayles, 
Johnsons,  whose  eyes  sweep  the  wholo  horizon  of 
learning.  But  private  readers,  reading  purely  for 
lore  of  the  book,  would  serve  us  by  leaving  each  the 
shortest  noUi  of  what  ha  found. 

There  are  books;  and  it  ii  practicable  to  road 
them,  bocause  they  tan  bo  few.  Wo  look  over  with 
ft  aigh  tbo  monumental  libraries  of  Paris,  of  Uio  Vatican, 
and  the  British  Museum.  In  1668  the  number  of 
printed  books  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  was 
aatimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  twelve  thousand  volumes;  so 
that  tho  number  of  printed  books  extant  to-day  may 
eaaily  exceed  a  million.  It  ia  easy  to  count  the 
Dumber  of  pages  which  a  diligent  man  can  read  in  a 
day,  and  the  number  of  years  which  human  life  in 
&vourab1e  circumstances  allows  to  reading;  and  to 
demonstrate  that,  though  ho  should  read  from  dawn 
tOl  dark,  for  sixty  years,  he  must  die  in  the  first 
alcorea.  But  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than 
thia  arithmetic,  where  none  but  a  natural  method  is 
really  pertinent.  I  visit  occasionally  tho  Cambridge 
library,  and  I  can  seldom  go  there  without  renewing 
the  eoDvictioD  that  the  best  of  it  all  is  already  within 
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the  four  walls  of  my  study  at  homa  The  inspcctioi 
of  tho  catalogue  brings  mo  continually  back  to  tin 
few  standard  writers  who  are  on  every  private  BhcU 
and  to  these  it  can  afford  only  tho  most  slight  am 
casual  additions.  The  crowds  and  centuries  of  booli 
are  only  commentary  and  elucidation,  echoes  an 
woakeners  of  these  few  great  voices  of  Tima 

The  best  rule  of  reading  will  be  a  method  froi 
nature,  and  not  a  mechanical  one  of  hours  and  page 
It  holds  each  student  to  a  pursuit  of  his  native  aii 
instead  of  a  desultory  miscellany.  Let  him  read  wb 
is  proper  to  him,  and  not  waste  his  memory  on  a  crov 
of  mediocrities.  As  whole  nations  have  derived  the 
culture  from  a  single  book, — as  the  Bible  has  been  tl 
literature  as  well  as  the  religion  of  large  portions 
Europe, — as  Hafiz  was  the  eminent  genius  of  tj 
Persians,  Confucius  of  the  Chinese,  Cervantes  of  i 
Spaniards ;  so,  perhaps,  the  human  mind  would  be 
gainer,  if  all  the  secondary  writers  were  lost^ — sa 
in  England,  all  but  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,- 
through  the  profounder  study  so  drawn  to  the 
wonderful  minda  With  this  pilot  of  his  own  genii 
let  the  student  read  one,  or  let  him  road  many,  he  w 
road  advantageously.  Dr.  Johnson  said :  "Whilst  y< 
stand  deliberating  which  book  your  son  shall  read  fin 
another  boy  has  read  both :  road  anything  five  hou 
a  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  learned." 

Nature  is  much  our  friend  in  this  matter.  Natu 
is  always  clarifying  her  water  and  her  wine.  No  f 
tration  can  be  so  perfect  She  does  the  same  diing  I 
books  as  by  her  gases  and  plants.    There  is  always 
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•election  in  writers,  and  then  a  boIocUoq  from  the 
-  Mlcctioo.  In  tbo  first  pluce,  all  books  thnt  get  fairly 
into  the  vital  air  of  the  world  were  written  by  the 
successful  class,  by  the  affirming  and  advancing  class, 
who  utter  what  tens  of  thousands  feel  though  they 
cannot  say.  There  has  already  keen  a  scrutiny  and 
choice  from  many  hundreds  of  young  pons,  before  the 
pftmphlet  or  political  chapter  which  you  read  in  a 
fugitive  journal  comes  to  your  eye.  Ail  those  are 
young  adventurers,  who  produce  their  performance  to 
Uie  wise  ear  of  Time,  who  dts  and  woigha,  and,  ten 
years  hence,  out  of  a  million  of  pages  reprints  one. 
A£«in  it  is  judged,  it  is  winnowed  by  ail  the  winds  of 
opinion,  and  what  terrific  selection  has  not  passed  on 
it  before  it  can  be  reprinted  after  twenty  years, — and 
.  reprinted  after  %  century  t — it  is  as  if  Minos  and  Rha- 
dunaathus  had  indorsed  the  writing.  Tis  therefore 
ftD  economy  of  time  to  road  old  and  famed  books. 
Nothing  can  be  preserved  which  is  not  good ;  and  I 
know  beforehand  that  Pindar,  Martial,  Terence,  Golen, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Bacon,  Erasmus,  More,  will  bo  suporior 
to  the  average  intellect     In  contemporaries,  it  is  not 

reuy  to  distinguish  betwixt  notoriety  and  fame. 
Be  ann^  then,  to  read  no  mean  books.  Shun  the 
^wn  of  the  press  on  the  gossip  of  the  hour.^  Do  not 
road  That  you  shall  learn,  without  askinj^  in  the  street 
•nd  the  train.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  he  always  went 
into  stately  shops ; "  and  good  travellers  stop  at  the 
Ittmt  hotels ;  for,  though  they  coat  more,  they  do  not 
cost  much  more,  and  there  is  the  good  company  and 
tb«  best  informatioDu    In  like  manner,  the  scholar 
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knows  that  the  famed  books  contain,  first  and  last,  the 
best  thoughts  and  facts.  Now  and  then,  by  rarest 
luck,  in  some  foolish  Grub  Street  is  the  gem  wo  want 
But  in  the  best  circles  is  the  best  information.  If  you 
should  transfer  the  amount  of  your  reading  day  by 

day  from  the  newspaper  to  the  standard  authors 

But  who  dare  speak  of  such  a  thing  t 

The  three  practical  rules,  then,  which  I  have  to  offer, 
ore, — 1.  Never  read  any  book  that  ia  not  a  year  old. 
2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books.  3.  Never  read 
any  but  what  you  like  ;«,or,  in  Shakspcare's  phrase, 

*'  No  profit  goos  whore  it  no  pleasure  U'cn  : 
In  brief,  eir,  study  wbat  you  moat  alToct." 

Montaigne  says,  ''Books  are  a  languid  pleasure ;" 

but  I  find  certain  books  vital  and   spermatic,  not 

leaving  the  reader  what  he  was :  he  shuts  the  book  a 

richer  man.    I  would  never  willingly  read  any  othera 

than  such.    And  I  will  venture,  at  the  risk  of  inditing 

a  list  of  old  primers  and  grammars,  to  count  the  few 

books  which  a  superficial  reader  must  thankfully  use. 

Of  the  old  Greek  books,  I  think  there  are  five 

which  we  cannot  spare :  1.  Homer,  who,  in  spite  of 

Pope  and  all  the  learned  uproar  of  centuriesi  has  really 

the  true  fire,  and  is  good  for  simple  minds»  is  the  true 

and  adequate  germ  of  Greece^  and  occupies  that  place 

as   history,   which   nothing   can   supply.    It   holds 

through  all  literature,  that  our  best  history  is  still 

poetry.    It  is  so  in  Hebrew,  in  Sanskrit^  and  in  Greek. 

English  History  is  best  known  through  Shakspeare ; 

how  much  through  Merlin,  Robin  Hood,  and   the 

Scottish  ballads  I — the  German,  through  the  Nibelun- 
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^enliod ; — the  Spanish,  through  tho  Cii  Of  Homer, 
George  Ghkpmiin'a  ib  tho  heroic  traoBlation,  thougli 
the  most  literal  prose  vcraioii  is  tho  best  of  alL 
3.  Herodotus,  whoso  history  contains  inestimable 
ajiacdotcs,  which  brought  it  with  the  leamed  into  a 
aort  of  discsLeem ;  but  in  these  days,  when  it  is  found 
that  what  is  most  mcmorablo  of  hiatory  is  a  few  anoc- 
dotea,  and  tliat  wo  need  not  he  alonned  though  we 
should  find  it  not  dull,  it  is  regaining  credit.  3. 
jSachylus,  tho  grandest  of  the  tliroe  tragedians,  who 
hu  given  ns  under  a  thin  voil  tho  first  plantation  of 
Europe.  The  "Prometheus"  is  a  poem  of  tho  like 
dignity  and  scope  oa  tho  Book  of  Job,  or  the 
Noraa  Edda.  4.  Of  Plato  I  hesitate  to  opeak,  lest 
there  thould  be  no  end.  You  find  in  him  that  which 
yon  have  ah«ady  found  in  Homer,  now  ripened  to 
thou^t, — the  poet  converted  to  a  philosopher,  with 
lofUer  strains  of  musical  wisdom  than  Homer  reached ; 
as  if  Homer  were  the  youth,  and  Plato  the  finished 
nun ;  yet  with  no  less  security  of  bold  and  perfect 
■OD^  when  he  cores  to  use  it,  and  with  some  horp- 
•tringa  fetched  from  «  higher  heaven.  He  contains 
the  future,  as  he  came  out  of  the  post.  In  Plato,  yon 
explore  modem  Europe  in  its  causes  and  seed, — all 
tliat  in  tiiought,  which  the  history  of  Europe  embodies 
or  has  yet  to  embody.  The  well-informed  man  finds 
himself  anticipated.  Plato  is  up  with  him  too. 
nothing  hat  escaped  him.  Every  new  crop  in  the 
fertile  harvest  of  reform,  every  fresh  suggestion  of 
modem  humanity,  is  there.  If  the  student  wish  to 
•M  both  sidei,  and  justice  done  to  the  man  of  the 
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the  cb(^e^ful  doinixin  of  ancient  thinking.     Plutarch 

(^nmu  by  tho  faciiity  of  his  associations ;  bo  that  it 

Signifies  little  vhero  you  open  hia  book,  you  find 

yourself  al  tlio  Olympian  tables.     His  memory  is  liko 

the  Isthmian  Games,  where  atl  that  was  excellent  in 

Greece  wu  ossomblcd,  and  you  aro  stimulated  and 

'Wruited  by  lyric  versos,  by  philosophic  sentimonta, 

■^y  the  forms  and  behaviour  of  heroes,  by  the  worship 

of  the  gods,  and  by  the  passing  of  fillets,  parsley  and 

liUrel  wreaths,  chariots,   armour,    sacred  cupa,   and 

Dtenails  of  sacrifice.     An  inestimable  trilogy  of  ancient 

■Ocj'aJ  pictures  aro  tbo  three  "  Banquets  "  respectively 

^Piato,  Xonophon,  and  Plutarch.     Plutarch's  has 

the  least  approach  to  historical  accuracy ;  but  the 

laeetSag  of  tho  Seven  Wise  Masters  is  a  charming 

'iortrmitan  of  ancient  manners  and  discourse,  and  is 

r    cleojr  as  tho  voice  of  a  fife,  and  entertaining  as  a 

vxxdx   DOToL     Xenophon's  delineation  of  Atbonian 

.nzsor-s  ig  an  accessory  to  Plato,  and  supplies  traits 

Socrmtesj  whilst  Plato's  has  merits  of  oveiy  kind, 

■^x.rk^  n  repertory  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  on 

^M^  l>Joct  of  love, — a  picture  of  a  feast  of  wits,  not 

'^o^oriptive  than  Aristophanes, — and,  lastly,  con- 

^^^     tliat  ironical  eulogy  of  Socrates  which  is  tho 

***    ^rom  which  all  the  portraits  of  that  philosopher 

'"*^    i«a  Europe  have  been  drawn. 

^^*»r»«  a  certain  outline  should  bo  obtained  of  , 

ory,  in  which  Uie  important  moments  and 

L  be  rightly  set  down ;  but  the  shortest  is 

•«d  if  one  lacks  stomach  for  Mr.  Orote'a 

u«  annals,  the  old  slight  and  popular  summary 
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of  GoldsmiUi  or  of  Gillica  wil]  n 
put  it  Um  &ga  of  Pericles  and  tl 
And  hero  wo  mu*t  read  Uio  "  Cloud 
Uid  vrh&t  mono  of  thftt  master  wi 
to  learn  our  way  in  tlio  Uraeta  of  A 
the  tyranny  of  ArtMophanes,  rc<i 
uul  •ometimM  Dot  Ices  cruelty  thi 
ofSciii  commandon.  Arietophonci 
*iUo,  with  much  valiul>Ie  conune 
labours  of  MitdicII  and  Cartmig 
popular  book  is  J.  A.  St.  John's  " 
tbo  "Lifo  and  Letter*"  of  Niobul 
his  Lectures,  furnish  leading  rio 
maun,  ft  Grouk  born  out  of  duo 
OMontiat  to  on  inlintatfi  knowledge 
The  lecrot  of  the  recent  histories 
English  is  the  discovery,  owed  & 
later  to  Boockh,  that  the  «)nc«ra  Gi 
period  miiKl  be  drawn  from  Demi 
from  the  business  oiutions,  and  fro 
If  wo  come  down  a  little  by  i 
tbn  muster  to  the  diKiples,  we  h 
eaniurius  later,  the  PlalontaU, — w 
•kipped.  —  Plolinu*,  Porphyry,  1 
Jomblichus.  Of  Jsmblicbui  the 
laid,  "  that  h«  wo*  posterior  to  PI 
SeBiua."  Of  Plotinus,  we  bavo  cnli 
tad  LoDginus,  and  tlie  favour  of  tl 
onus, — indicating  the  respect  he  ii 
contemporaries;  If  any  one  wlu)  ] 
t«rosl  tho  "  Isis  and  Osiris  "  of  PIui 
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ijj^      tnaptor  called   "  Providonco,' 

^■fflj:  "W  into  Englkh  by  Thomaa  : 

"■  ^  n  i-g         ""0  of  the  nmjcstio  romaina  of 

^   ^  *^    *"«»  °^^  Walking  in  llie  noblest  of  toi 

j^fc"  it^    <o  o,^****"  gratitodo  to  hia  folJowmea, 

IV  ^j  0       Jia-Km^    *^eir  nobility.     The  imaginat 

^H  %    \  ^*t^  ^timuIanU  to  his  brain  like 

■  V  \      ■^.^****  *-^rod  tho  Elysian  Fields ;  an( 

ijj    '/      *>^    ^^^^-^^soxtx  of  gods  ftnd  (ia3mona  B 

/^  0^1       ^g*^__^  ^^^"azonio"  and  the  "aquatic 

_     ^z^*^*^        _^~^-  "^cl  eyes,  and  all  tho  rest  o 

.      Of  -  .  ^  Jf  ^a^  ^^^^altod  a  little  under  the  A: 

^  9111    ,  ^      ^c;;;^.,  "^yoa.     The  acolyte  has  mou) 

*^Ct  d     *^  *~'::^     '* — ^^vc  at  Dolpbi ;  his  heart  di 

~  ^d.    These  guides  speak  of 

R  and  with  lucb  pictorial  det 

xlily  proaont  at  the  Olympii 

those  books  makes  now  acqi 

;  no\r  regions  of  thougl 

"  Life   of    Pythagoras  " 

3  tho  will  than  the  others ;  aii 

«ntly  a  practical  person,  the 

scetica  and  socialists,  a  plant 

n  of  abstract  studies  ol 


"       At 


itabloand  sometimes  excelh 

Library  have  done  for  litora 

'e  done  for  intemid  intercoui 

'Vo  read  all  the  books  I  have : 

'  A-q  V.g-^~™'^>k»,  in  Iranslationo.     What  is 

TLwttvfc-T^*^*  "  tronalatable, — any  real  im 

Nay,  I  obeerre  ttuU 
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and  other  books  of  lofty  moral  tone,  it  sso:ii3  ca^y 
o&d  inevitable  bo  render  tho  rhyllim  and  music  of  ihe 
origin&I  into  phrasos  of  equal  mdody.  Ilia  lulim 
h&ve  &  tling  at  tranclaton, — i  tradilori  tradiitlon;  but 
I  tliank  Uicm.  I  rarely  read  any  Lalio,  Greek,  Ga^ 
man,  Italian,  somctJiiuM  not  a  French  book  ia  tht 
original,  which  I  can  procure  in  a  |;oo<l  rcnioo.  I 
like  to  bo  b«bol(lon  to  tho  great  mclropolitan  Engjixh 
Rpcoch,  tho  fioa  which  roccivoa  tributoriea  froEii  onr^ 
region  under  hoaron.  I  tliould  a«  looo  think  tt 
Rwimming  octom  Charloa  River  when  I  wish  to  go  to 
Boston,  04  of  reading  all  my  booke  in  original  wbca 
I  have  llicm  rendered  for  mo  in  my  mothcr-tonguo.      i 

For  history  there  is  great  choice  of  waym  to  1)riii| 
tho  student  through  early  Rome.  If  ho  can  read  Ljvj, 
ho  has  a  good  book ;  but  ono  of  tJio  abort  English 
oompondi,  soma  Goldsmith  or  Ferguson,  should  b« 
used,  that  will  placo  in  tho  eyclo  tho  bright  atars  of 
Plutarch.  Tho  po«t  Horace  is  the  eye  of  the  Au{;uttaa 
Ago ;  Tudtua,  tlio  wiuMt  of  tho  bistoriana;  and  MarU'sl 
will  give  him  Boman  manners, — and  aome  wry  l«d 
ones, — in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire :  bat  Martial 
must  bo  read,  if  read  at  all,  in  his  own  tongua  THcm 
will  bring  him  to  Gibbon,  who  will  toko  him  in  clists^ 
and  convoy  him  with  abumUnt  entertainment  dovn 
—with  notice  of  all  remarkable  objoct*  on  tho  wayw. 
through  fourteen  hundred  yean  of  timft.  Ho  cmoiwt 
siiure  Gibbon,  with  his  vast  roadinf^ — with  nich  wit 
and  continuity  of  mind,  that,  Lhongfa  nerer  profoond, 
his  book  is  ono  of  tho  convonioncea  of  civtluatioD.  liko 
tho  new  railroad  from  ocean  to  ocean.— and,  I  think, 


will  be  Eure  to  aond  tho  roador  to  his  "Mcmoin 
of  Himself,"  and  tho  "Extracta  from  my  Journal," 
uid  "Abstracts  of  my  Readings,"  which  will  spur 
tho  laziest  scholar  to  omulatioa  of  his  prodigiouB 
performance. 

Now  having  our  idler  safo  doira  as  far  aa  tho  fall 
of  Constantinoplo  in  1453,  ho  is  in  vory  good  courses ; 
for  hero  aro  trusty  hands  wailing  for  him.  The 
cardinal  facts  of  European  history  are  soon  leamod, 
Thero  is  Danto's  poem,  to  open  tho  Italian  Kcpublica 
of  the  Middle  Ago ;  Dante's  "  Vita  Nuova,"  to  explain 
Dante  and  Beatrice ;  and  Boccaccio's  "  Life  of  Dante," 
— a  great  man  to  describe  a  greater.  To  help  us, 
perhaps  a  volume  or  two  of  M.  Sismondi's  "  Italian 
Republics"  will  be  as  good  as  the  entire  sixteen. 
When  we  come  to  Michel  Angcio,  his  Sonnets  and 
Letters  must  be  read,  with  his  Life  by  Vasari,  or,  in 
our  day,  by  Herman  Grimm.  For  the  Church,  and 
tlie  Feudal  Institution,  Mr.  Hallam's  "Middle  Agca" 
will  furaish,  if  superficial,  yet  readable  and  conceiv- 
ftblo  outlines. 

The  "Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,"  by  the 
useful  Bobertson,  is  still  tho  key  of  the  following 
siga  Ximenes,  Columbus,  Loyola,  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  Francis  I,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  are  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
a  time  of  seeds  and  expansions,  whereof  our  recent  [ 
eivilisation  is  tho  fruit. 

If  now  the  relations  of  England  to  European  afiairs 
bring  him  to  British  ground,  be  is  arrived  at  the  very 
Btomont  vhea  modem  history  takes  new  proportiona 
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He  can  look  back  for 
tho  "Younger  Edds 
Sqoito  Sturleson,  to  1 
to  Ellis's  "Metrical 
Alfred"  and  Vcneral 
of  Sharon  Turner  ac 
him  for  an  intelligenl 
era  he  is  at  the  ricbc 
witi  the  chief  men  < 
that  nation  hoa  prodi 
before  him.  Horo  ho 
Raleigh,  Bacon,  Cba] 
."uid  Fletcher,  Herbcr 
Harvcll,  and  Dryden, 

In  reading  history 
individuals.  Ho  wil 
to  Bacon, — not  if  1 
Learning,"  the  "Esa 
the  "History  of  U 
"Letters"  (cspociallj 
shiro,  explaining  the 
"  ApophUiegms," 

The  task  is  ude 
ivhich  these  men  eh 
works  of  Ben  Jonsoi 
these  fine  persons  tog 
thoy  belong.  He  hi 
his  notable  conteinpo 
occasional  poems,  an 
"  Discoveries,"  and 
opinions  in  bis  eon' 
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Hawthomdcn,  he  has  really  Uiustratcd  tho  England 
of  hifl  limo,  if  not  to  tbo  samo  extoot,  yot  much  in 
the  same  way,  u  Walter  Scott  has  celebrated  the 
penona  and  places  of  Scotland.  Walton,  Chapman, 
Henick,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  write  also  to  tlio 
times. 

Among  tho  best  books  ore  certain  Auti^iographiea  ; 
aa,  St  Augustine's  Confessions  ;  Bcnvonuto  Cellini's 
Life ;  Klontoigne'a  Essays ;  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcr- 
bur/s  Memoirs ;  Memoirs  of  tho  Cardinal  do  lioti  j 
Bousseau's  Confessions;  Linnmus's  Diary;  Gibbon's, 
Hume's,  Franklin's,  Btims's,  AlHori's,  Goolbo's,  and 
Haydon's  Autobiogmphics. 

Anodier  class  of  books  closely  allied  to  these,  and 
of  like  interest,  are  those  which  may  be  called  Table- 
Talk*:  of  which  the  best  are  Soadi'e  Gulistan; 
Luther's  Table-Talk ;  Aubrey's  Lives ;  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes; Selden'sTablo-Talk;  BoswcH's  Life  of  Johnson; 
Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe ;  Coleridge's 
Tablo-Talk ;  and  Huzlilt'B  Life  of  Northcota 

There  is  a  class  whoso  voluo  I  should  designate 
a»  Fawunta;  such  as  Froissart's  Chronicles;  Southo/a 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid ;  Coi-vantos ;  Sully's  Memoirs ; 
Itaboloia;  MontAigno;  Isaak  Walton;  Evelyn;  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  ;  Aubrey ;  Sterne;  Horace  Walpolo ; 
L(ffd  Clarendon;  Doctor  Johnson;  Burke,  shedding 
floodi  of  light  on  his  times ;  Lamb ;  Landor ;  and  De  ' 
Qnincey ; — a  list,  of  course,  that  may  easily  be  swelled, 
u  dependent  on  individual  caprice.  Many  men  are 
w  tender  and  irritable  as  lovers  in  reference  to  these 
predilections.     Indeed,  a  man's  library  is  a  sort  of 
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liarcm,  and  I  observe  that  tender  readers  have 
great  pudency  in  showing  their  books  to  a  stranger 
The  annals  of  bibliography  afibnl  many  examp] 
of  the  delirious  extent  to  which  book-fancying  c: 
go,  when  the  legitimate  delight  in  a  book  is  trar 
forred  to  a  rare  edition  or  to  a  manuscript  11 
mania  reached  its  height  about  tlie  beginning  of  tJ 
present  century.  For  an  autograph  of  Shakspea 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  guineas  were  given.  ] 
May  1812  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Boxbaq 
was  sold.  The  sale  lasted  forty-two  days, — i 
abridge  the  story  from  Dibdin, — and  among  tl 
many  curiosities  was  a  copy  of  Boccaccio  publishi 
by  Valdarfer,  at  VenicOy  in  1471 ;  the  only  pcrfc 
copy  of  this  edition.  Among  the  distinguishi 
company  which  attended  the  sale  were  the  Duj 
of  Devonshire,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of  Ma 
borough,  then  Marquis  of  Blandford.  The  bid  st0( 
at  five  hundred  guineas.  ''A  thousand  guincai 
said  Earl  Si)encer.  "  And  ten,"  added  the  Alarqu 
You  might  hear  a  pin  drop.  All  eyes  wore  bent  < 
the  bidders.  Now  they  talked  apart,  now  ate 
biscuit^  now  made  a  bet^  but  without  the  loi 
thought  of  yielding  one  to  the  other.  But  to  pi 
over  some  details, — the  contest  proceeded  until  ti 
Marquis  said,  "Two  thousand  pounds."  The  Ei 
Spencer  bethought  him  like  a  prudent  general 
useless  bloodshed  and  waste  of  powder,  and  h 
paused  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  when  Lord  Altho 
widi  long  steps  came  to  his  side,  as  if  to  bring  1 
father  a  fresh  lance  to  renew  the  fight    Father  a 
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■on  whispered  togothor,  and  Earl  Spencor  oxclaimod, 
"Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  I" 
An  oloctric  ehock  wont  through  the  assembly.  "  And 
ten,"  quietly  added  the  Marquis.  There  ended  the 
atrifa  Ere  Evana  let  the  hatnmer  fall,  ho  paused; 
the  ivory  iDslrumoDt  Bwopt  tho  air;  the  spoctaton 
ttood  dumb  when  tho  hammer  fell.  The  etroke  of 
iU  fall  sounded  on  the  farthest  shores  of  Italy.  The 
tap  of  that  hammer  was  heard  in  the  libraries  of 
Bomo,  Milan,  and  Vcnico.  Boceaccio  stin'cd  in  his 
deep  of  five  hundred  years,  and  M.  Van  Proot  groped 
in  rain  among  tho  royal  alcoves  in  Paris  to  detect  a 
copy  of  the  famed  Voidarfer  Boccaccio. 

Another  class  I  diatingmsh  by  tho  term  VocabulaTiei. 
Barton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  is  a  book  of  great 
learning.  To  road  it  is  like  reading  in  a  dictionary. 
^Tis  an  inventory  to  remind  us  how  many  claaset 
mod  apeciea  of  facta  exist,  and,  in  observing  into  what 
■tnuigo  and  multiplex  byways  learning  has  strayed, 
to  infer  our  opulenca  Neither  is  a  dictionary  a  bad 
book  to  read.  There  is  no  cant  in  it,  no  excess  of 
explanation,  and  it  is  full  of  suggestion, — tho  raw 
materitl  of  possible  poems  and  historioa  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  little  shuffiing,  sorting,  ligature,  and 
cartilage.  Out  of  a  hundred  examples,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  "On  the  Vanity  of  Arts  and  Sciences" 
ii  a  specimen  of  that  scribatioueness  which  grew  to  ' 
bo  the  habit  of  the  gluttonous  readers  of  his  time. 
'  like  tbe  modem  Germans,  they  road  a  literature 
while  other  mortals  read  a  few  books.  They  read 
Tonciotuly,  and  must  diaburden  tbenuolvea ;  lo  they 
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take  any  general  topic,  as.  Melancholy,  or  Praiso  of 
Science,  or  Praise  of  Folly,  and  irrito  and  quote 
without  method  or  end.  Now  and  then  out  of  that 
affluence  of  their  learning  comes  a  fine  sentence  from 
Theophrastus,  or  Seneca,  or  Boethiua,  but  no  high 
method,  no  inspiring  efflux.  But  one  cannot  afford 
to  read  for  a  few  sentences ;  they  are  good  only  u 
strings  of  suggestive  words. 

There  is  another  class,  more  needful  to  the  present 
age,  because  the  currents  of  custom  run  now  in  another 
direction,  and  leave  us  dry  on  this  side; — I  mean  tho 
Imaginaiitt.  A  right  metaphysics  should  do  justice 
to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  Imagination,  Insight, 
\  :  1^'  Understanding,  and  Will    Poetry,  with  its  aids  of 

■  *'  '^  Mythology  and  Ilomance,  must  bo  well  allowed  for  an 

imaginative  creature.  Men  are  ever  lapsing  into  a 
beggarly  habit,  wherein  everything  that  is  not  cipher- 
ing, that  is,  which  does  not  serve  the  tyrannical  animal, 
is  hustled  out  of  sight  Our  orators  and  writers  are 
of  the  same  poverty,  and,  in  this  rag-fair,  neither  the 
Imagination,  the  groat  awakening  power,  nor  the 
J  Morals,  creative  of  genius  and  of  men,  are  addressed. 

!   Ill  But  though  orator  and  poet  bo  of  this  hunger  party, 

j    i.!  tho  capacities  remain.    Wo  must  have  symbols.    The 

child  asks  you  for  a  story,  and  is  thankful  for  tho 
poorest^  It  is  not  poor  to  him,  but  radiant  with 
meaning.  The  man  asks  for  a  novel, — that  is,  asks 
leave  for  a  few  hours  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  paint  things 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Tho  youth  asks  for  a  poem. 
The  very  dunces  wish  to  go  to  the  theatra  What 
private  heavens  can  we  not  open,  by  yielding  to  all 
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the  mggcsUon  of  rich  music  I  Wo  must  havo  idoln- 
triei^  mytbologica, — eorao  swing  and  verge  for  the 
crefttiYe  power  lying  coiled  mid  cramped  hero,  driving 
krdent  natures  to  insanity  uud  crime  if  it  do  not  find 
vent  Without  the  great  arts  which  speak  to  the 
sense  of  beauty,  &  man  seems  to  mo  a  poor,  naked, 
■hivonng  creatiiro.  These  are  his  becoming  draperies, 
which  warm  and  adorn  iiini.  Wliilst  the  prudential 
and  economical  tone  of  society  starves  the  imagination, 
afTrontod  Nature  gets  such  indemnity  as  she  may.  The 
novel  is  that,  allowance  and  frolic  the  imagination 
finda  Everything  else  pins  it  down,  and  men  flea 
for  redress  to  Byron,  Scott,  Disraeli,  Dumas,  Sand, 
Balsac,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Rcada  Their  educa- 
tion  is  neglected  ;  hut  the  circulating  library  and  the 
theatre,  as  well  as  the  trout-fishing,  the  Notch  Moun- 
tains, the  Adirondack  country,  the  tour  to  Mont 
Blanc,  to  the  White  Hills,  and  the  Ghaut«,  make  such 
■  amends  as  Uiey  con. 

The  imagination  infuses  a  certain  volatility  and 
intoxication.  It  has  a  flute  which  seta  the  atoms  of 
oar  frame  in  a  dance,  like  planets;  and,  once  so 
liberated,  the  whole  man  reeling  drunk  to  the  music, 
they  never  quite  subside  to  their  old  stony  state. 
But  what  is  the  imagination  I  Only  an  arm  or  weapon 
of  the  interior  energy;  only  the  precursor  of  the 
reason.  And  books  that  treat  the  old  pedantries  of 
tho  irorld,  our  times,  places,  professions,  customi, 
opinions,  histories,  with  a  certain  freedom,  and  distri- 
bute things,  not  after  the  usages  of  America  and 
Eoropc^  bnt  after  the  laws  of  right  reason,  and  with  at 
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daring  a  freedom  as  wo  use  in  drcamB,  pat  ns  < 
our  feet  again,  enable  us  to  form  an  original  jud 
ment  of  our  duties,  and  suggest  new  thought!  f 
to-morrow. 

*'  Lucrczia  Floriani,"  "  Le  P6cli6  do  M.  Antoin< 

**  Jeanne,"  and  "Gonsuelo,"  of  George  Sand,  are  grc 

steps  from  the  novel  of  one  termination,  which  ^ 

all  read  twenty  years  aga     Yet  how  far  off  from  li 

and  manners  and  motives  the  novel  still  is  I    Life  li 

about  us  dumb ;  the  day,  as  we  know  it,  has  not  y 

found  a  tongue.    These  stories  are  to  the  plots  of  re 

life  what  the  figures  in  "  La  Belle  Asscmbldc,"  whi< 

represent  the  fashion  of  the  month,  are  to  |)ortnui 

But  the  novel  will  find  the  way  to  our  interiors  oi 

day,  and  will  not  always  be  the  novel  of  cestui 

merely.    I  do  not  think  it  inoperative  now.    So  mu< 

novel-reading  cannot  leave  the  young  men  and  maide 

untouched ;  and  doubtless  it  gives  some  ideal  digni 

to  the  day.    The  young  study  noble  behaviour;  si 

as  the  player  in  "  Consuolo "  insists  that  he  and  1 

colleagues  on  the  boards  have  taught  princes  tl 

fine  etiquette  and  strokes  of  grace  and  dignity  whi 

they  practise  with  so  much  effect  in  their  villas  si 

among  their  dependants,  so  I  often  see  traces  of  tl 

Scotch  or  the  French  novel  in  the  courtesy  and  bril 

ancy  of  yoimg  midshipmen,  collegians,  and  dcrl 

Indeed,  when  one  observes  how  ill  and  ugly  peoi 

make  their  loves'  and  quarrels,  'tis  pity  they  shou 

not  road  novels  a  little  more,  to  import  the  fine  gcn( 

odties,  and  the  clear,  finn  conduct^  which  are  as  1 

coming  in  the  unions  and  separations  which  love  eth 
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ondor  ihingla  roofs  as  in  p&Iaces  and  among  illustrioiu 
perBonage& 

In  novels  the  most  serious  questions  arc  boginning 
to  bo  discussed  ^Vhat  made  the  popularit}'  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  but  that  a  central  question  was  answered  in 
some  sort  I  The  question  there  answered  in  regard  to 
a  vicioas  marriage  will  always  bo  treated  according  to 
the  habit  of  the  party.  A  person  of  commanding 
individualism  will  answer  it  as  Rochester  does, — as 
Cleopatra,  as  Milton,  as  George  Sand  do, — magnifying 
the  exception  into  a  rule,  dwarling  the  world  into  an 
esccptioa  A  person  of  less  courago,  that  is,  of  less 
constitution,  will  answer  as  tho  heroine  does, — giving 
my  to  Fate,  to  conventionalism,  to  the  actual  state 
and  doiDgs  of  men  and  women. 

For  the  most  part,  our  novol-reading  is  a  passion 
for  reculta.  We  admire  paries,  and  high-bom  boau- 
tiei,  and  the  homage  of  dran-ing-rooms,  and  parlia- 
menta.  They  make  us  sceptical,  by  giving  promi- 
nene«  to  wealth  and  social  position. 

I  remember  when  some  peering  eyes  of  boys  dia- 
corered  that  tho  oranges  hanging  on  the  bougha  of 
an  orange-troe  in  a  gay  piazza  were  tied  to  the  twigs 
by  thread.  I  fear  'tis  so  with  the  novelist's  prot- 
peritie&  Nature  has  a  magic  by  which  she  fits  the 
nuui  to  bis  fortunes,  by  making  them  the  fruit  of  his 
ebaracter.  But  tho  novelist  plucks  this  event  bore, 
■nd  that  fortune  there^  and  ties  them  rashly  to  his 
figure^  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  readers  with  a  cloy* 
ing  nieces^  or  scare  them  with  sbockt  of  tragedy. 
And  M^  on  the  whole,  'tia  a  juggle.    We  are  cheated 


betrothed  to  another, — thesi 
Dew  names,  but  no  new  qu 
women.  Honco  the  vain  eac 
of  this  fairy  gold,  which  h 
tbrough  our  huids.  A  thoi 
groftt  rolntiowa  tcemod  to  sp 
among  the  mountains ; — but 
not  ft  luy  romatiu  la  the  mt 
tli»  piLs«ion  (or  romuioe,  u 
show  how  much  wo  no«d  n 
poetry  :  that  which  eh&ll  th< 
night,  in  eun  tad  mountain 
and  circumttonce  of  sen,  thi 
thoughU,  und  a  like  iiQprcaBU 
and  by  the  fuee  of  Nature. 

If  our  times  am  sterile  in 
us  with  hooka  of  rich  and  t 
atmosphere  and  amplitudo  ob 
fable,  every  mythology,  every 
ous  tso.  ovorv  PossoM  of  lor 
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woll  bo  rood  by  proxy,  if  wo  had  good  proxies ;  and 
it  would  bo  woll  for  sinccro  young  inon  to  borrow 
k  hint  from  tho  French  Institute  and  tho  BritiBh 
Association,  and,  as  tboy  divido  tho  wholo  body  into 
uctions,  GAch  of  which  site  upon  and  reports  of  certain 
tuatt«r«  conlidod  to  it,  bo  lot  each  scholar  associate 
himself  to  such  persons  as  ho  can  roly  on,  in  a  literary 
club,  in  which  each  shall  undertake  a.  single  work  or 
■orios  for  which  ho  is  qualified.  For  example,  how 
attractive  ts  tho  whole  literature  of  tho  "Koman 
do  la  Koso,"  tho  "  Fabliaux,"  and  tho  ^aie  edena  ol 
tho  French  Troubadours  I  Yot  who  in  Boston  has 
tJmo  for  tli.it  I  But  ono  of  our  company  sliolL  undor- 
tako  it,  (hall  study  and  master  it,  and  shall  report  on 
it,  AS  under  oath ;  sliall  givo  us  tho  sincoro  result,  as 
it  lies  in  his  mind,  adding  nothing,  keeping  nothing 
bock.  Another  member,  meantime,  shall  aa  honestly 
■oarch,  aift,  and  as  truly  report,  on  British  mythology, 
the  fioond  Table,  tlio  histories  of  Brut,  Merlin,  and 
Welsh  Poetry;  a  third  on  tho  Saxon  Chronicles, 
Bobort  of  Gloucester,  and  William  of  Malmosbury ;  a 
fourth,  on  Mysteries,  Early  Drama,  "Gcsta  Romon- 
orum,"  Collier,  end  Dyce,  and  the  Camden  Society. 
Each  shall  give  us  his  grains  of  gold,  after  the  wash- 
ing ;  and  every  other  shall  then  decide  whether  this 
ia  a  book  indispensable  to  him  also. 
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Wsara  deifekto  inMhinett 
to  get  from  os  tbo  iittxitnnin  of  powi 
W«  tMcd  utata,  bot  raoBt  hmvu  Umm  t 
AT  DO  lOKtiDQ,  Tb«  fiune  of  Ulo  bnr 
I,  ud  Xatora  hu  Uxapero 
~  ]  thooght  is  tha  nfttire  ai 
jet  pan  it  ii  k  poiKm  to  oar  mixed  coi 
KOQ  bums  up  thii  bone-hotuo  of  mut,  m 
with  affectioo  tnd  coirao  prutjeo  in 
worid.  Vuicd  fooiK  ctinutca,  bauiti 
uiA  eapcdally  tho  tltcnuttDo  of  b  lai 
olfjecu, — uo  the  aecetaity  o(  Uiia  «xij; 
oon.  But  o«ir  tontea,  oar  Iiucurica,  ar 
wliich  exhaaat  Um  itreitsth  thof  pretei 
uid  of  all  the  cotdisU  ksova  ui  u%  tfa 
and  mort  whiUntinig,  mtfa  tha  leoM  bu 
>ad  flvery  healthy  and  eSdmt  mfaid  ] 
part  of  iffo  in  tbo  oomponj'  moat  tatj  t« 
Wo  aook  iOci«tjr  with  rorj  diBanjut 
ataplc  of  conronation  ii  iridelj  unliko 
Suaatimos  it  ia  facta, — nuuiitig  from  tl 
B«ccasitj-  to  th«  loat  reuilla  of  acuaee,- 
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of  importance;  sometimes  it  is  love,  and 
«  balm  of  our  early  and  of  our  latest  days ; 
ts  it*  is  thought^  as  from  a  person  who  is  a 
ly;  sometimes  a  singing,  as  if  the  heart 
iut  all  like  a  bird;  sometimes  experience, 
ne  men  it  is  a  debate ;  at  the  approach  of  a 
hey  neigh  like  horsea  Unless  there  be  an 
b^  they  think  notliing  is  doing.  Some  talkers 
Lhe  precision  with  which  they  formulate  their 
t  so  that  you  get  from  them  somewhat  to 
r;  others  lay  criticism  asleep  by  a  charm. 
y  women  use  words  that  are  not  words, — as 
a  dance  are  not  steps, — ^but  reproduce  the 
that  they  speak  of ;  as  the  sound  of  some 
iCB  us  think  of  the  bell  merely,  whilst  the 
limes  in  the  distance  bring  the  church  and 
IS  memories  before  u&  Opinions  are  acci- 
people, — have  a  poverty-stricken  air.  A  man 
imsdf  as  the  organ  of  this  or  that  dogma  is 
npanion  enough :  but  opinion  native  to  the 
B  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  inseparable  from 
u  Neither  do  we  by  any  means  always  go  to 
r  conversation.  How  often  to  say  nothing, 
t  must  go ;  as  a  child  will  long  for  his  corn- 
but  among  them  plays  by  himself.  Tis  only 
which  we  want.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
e  rate,  intercourse  we  must  have.  The  ex- 
of  retired  men  is  positive, — that  we  lose  our 
.  are  barren  of  thought  for  want  of  some 
>  talk  with.  The  understanding  can  no  more 
lelf  by  its  own  action  than  can  a  deal  box. 
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Tba  detQrmin  mlla  froa  hooM  tol 
bH  tbe  year  to  givo  peopl*  Um  confoK  g 
Tbe  phjraciui  faolpa  Umu  munly  in  Uu  ■ 
hulUiy  ullc  givios  b  ri^ht  tone  to  tho  p 
Tha  dinnrr,  Ui«  waIIc,  the  Sre&idfl,  «U  b&re  tb 
Ui«ir  mun  owL 

Sm  how  }7Alnro  has  tceorctl  Uw  corommiieal 
bwwlodgD.  Ta  certain  tkftl  nooojT  doM  not 
bum  ia  a  boy'a  pockflt  tbas  k  ptcM  ol  news  b« 
DOT  uetnor;  tindl  wo  con  icU  it.  Awl,  la 
acuvi^  ol  mtDt],  tmrj  new  perception  ii  »Xi 
with  K  tlirin  of  pleuuro,  aai  tha  impu^g  oi 
others  ii  sbo  attended  with  plcoture.  Thou 
UiD  dtiUl  of  the  iutdloct,  and  this  child  !•  eoa 
with  J07  and  bom  with  jojr. 

Cuoronation  n  tho  Ubontoty  and  irarkJ 
tbo  studenL  The  aStetion  or  sympathy  bdpi. 
wtth  to  ipealc  to  the  mat  of  another  mind  aii 
cker  joar  own.  A  Mftain  tnilh  possessoa  tu, 
wo  in  all  ways  strive  to  utter.  Every  time  w( 
thing  in  oooTcmtioD,  wo  get  a  medunical  %iir. 
ia  detaching-  it  well  and  doliverly.  I  pru 
taocfaanics  of  eoaromtjon.  TIs  pulley  and  Isr 
•enw.  To  fairly  disenga^  tba  mui,  and  a 
jinglins  down,  a  good  boulder, — a  Uoek  ol 
ukI  gold,  to  bo  worked  ap  at  loisor*  in  tho 
aita  of  lif«^— {■  t  wonderful  relief^ 

^Misl  era  tha  best  dayi  in  aunooryl  Tb 
which  w«  mot  a  cotnjMnion  who  was  truly  such, 
sweet  those  l>oun  whan  tha  day  wao  not  loQg  c 
to  communicate  aod  eompsra  onr  intc" 
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— tho  favouriw  passages  of  ooch  book,  the  proud 
■necdoUs  of  our  horoca,  tho  delicious  versos  vg  hod 
bo&rdcd !  What  b  molivo  had  then  our  solitary  days  l 
Hov  tho  countcnonco  of  our  friend  still  left  somo 
light  After  ho  had  gone !  Wo  romombor  the  time 
when  the  best  gift  wo  could  ask  of  fortune  woa  to  fall 
in  with  a  valuable  companion  in  a  ship's  cabin,  or  on 
a  long  joumoy  in  tho  old  stogo^oach,  where,  each 
passenger  being  forced  to  know  every  other,  and 
other  employments  being  out  of  question,  convoraation 
naturally  flowed,  people  became  iiipidly  acquainted, 
kod,  if  well  adapted,  more  intimate  in  a  day  than  if 
they  bod  been  neighbours  for  years. 

In  youth,  in  the  fury  of  curiosity  and  acfiuieition, 
the  day  is  too  short  tor  books  and  the  crowd  of 
thoughts,  and  wo  ore  impatient  of  interruption.  Later, 
when  books  tire,  thought  has  a  more  languid  flow; 
and  the  days  come  when  wo  aro  alarmed,  and  say 
there  ore  no  thoughts.  "What  a  harren-wittcd  pato 
is  minel"  the  student  says:  "I  will  go  and  Icam 
whether  I  have  lost  my  reason."  Ho  seeks  intolli- 
geat  persons,  whether  more  wise  or  less  wise  than  ho, 
who  give  him  provocation,  and  at  once  and  easily  tho 
old  motion  begins  in  hts  brain :  tlioughts,  fancies, 
humours  flow ;  tho  cloud  lifts ;  the  horizon  broadens ;  ' 
and  the  infinite  opulence  of  things  is  again  shown 
him.  But  the  right  conditions  must  be  observed. 
Mainly  he  must  have  loave  to  be  himself.  Sancho 
Panxa  blessed  the  man  who  invented  sleep.  So  I 
jnise  the  good  invention  whereby  eveiybody  is  pro- 
Tided  with  somebody  who  is  glad  to  see  hioL 
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I(  men  oro  low  when  togother  than  Uioy  un  olo 
itmy  arc  olao  ia  Mmo  ixispccts  cnloi^god.  They  kin 
each  otUor ;  and  nich  is  tho  pon-cT  of  suggestion,  t 
each  sprightly  story  colls  out  more ;  and  somcdmi 
fact  that  had  long  slept  in  tho  recesses  of  mem 
hoars  tho  voice,  is  welcomed  to  daylight,  and  pn 
of  ran  value.  Every  metaphysician  must  have 
served,  not  only  that  no  thought  is  alone,  hut  i 
thoughU  commonly  go  in  pairs ;  though  the  rcl; 
thoughts  lirat  appeared  in  his  mind  at  long  diitai 
of  time.  Things  are  in  pairs :  a  natural  fact  hai  i 
half  its  value,  until  a  fact  in  moral  nature,  its  eoui 
part  is  stated.  Thoa  they  confirm  and  adorn  i 
ether;  a  story  ia  matchod  hy  another  itoiy.  .. 
that  may  be  the  reason  why,  when  a  gentleman 
told  a  good  thing,  he  immediately  tolls  it  again. 

Nothing  seems  so  cheap  u  the  benefit  of  con^i 
tion ;  nothing  ia  more  rare.  Tia  wonderful  how 
are  balked  and  baffled.  There  is' plenty  of  int 
gcnce,  reading,  curiosity ;  but  serious,  happy 
couno,  avoiding  personalities,  dealing  witli  result 
rare :  and  I  seldom  meet  with  a  reading  and  thou 
ful  person  hut  he  tclli  mo,  as  if  it  wore  his  except! 
mishap,  that  he  has  no  companion. 

Suppose  such  a  one  to  go  out  exploring  diffb 
circlea  in  soarcb  of  this  wise  and  genial  count«q 
— he  might  inquire  far  and  wide.  Conversatioi 
society  is  found  to  be  on  a  platform  so  low  ■•  to 
elude  science,  the  saint,  and  tho  poeL  Amidst  all 
gay  boater,  sentiment  cannot  profsne  itself  tai  vern 
ouC    Tha  reply  of  old  Isocrates  eomw  to  oftei 
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mind, — "The  things  which  are  now  eeaaonablo  I  um- 
Dot  uy ;  and  for  the  things  which  I  ciin  Bay  it  is  not 
DOW  the  time."  Besides,  who  con  resist  the  chiirm  of 
talent  I  The  lover  of  letters  loves  power  too.  Among 
the  roeo  of  wit  and  learning,  ho  could  not  withhold 
bis  homage  from  the  gaiety,  grasp  of  memory,  luck, 
splendour,  and  speed ;  such  exploits  of  discourso,  such 
feats  of  society  1  What  new  powers,  what  mines  of 
wealth  I  But  when  he  came  homo,  his  brave  sequins 
were  dry  leaves.  Ho  found  either  that  the  fact  they 
had  thus  dizenod  and  odornod  was  of  no  value,  or 
that  he  already  know  all  and  more  than  all  they  had 
told  him.  Ho  could  not  lind  that  ho  woa  helped  liy 
M  much  u  ono  thought  or  principle,  one  solid  fact, 
one  commanding  impulse :  great  was  the  dazzlo,  but 
th«  gain  was  small  Ho  uses  his  occasions ;  he  seeks 
the  company  of  those  who  have  convivial  talent.  But 
the  moment  they  meet,  to  be  sure  they  begin  to  be 
■omething  else  than  they  were;  thoy  play  pranks, 
dance  jigs,  run  on  each  other,  pun,  tell  stories,  try 
many  fantastic  tricks,  imder  some  superstition  that 
there  most  bo  excitement  and  elevation ; — and  they 
kill  conversation  at  onco.  I  know  well  the  rusticity 
of  the  shy  hermit  No  doubt  he  does  not  make 
allowance  enough  for  men  of  more  active  blood  and 
habit  But  it  is  only  on  natural  ground  that  conver- 
Mtioa  can  be  rich.  It  must  not  begin  with  uproar 
and  violence.  Let  it  keep  the  ground,  let  it  feel  the 
eonnection  with  the  battery.  Men  must  not  bo  off 
their  centres. 

Some  men  love  only  to  talk  where  they  are  mosteiv. 
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Tb«y  like  to  go  to  • 
riiopt  wlicre  tho  mxt 
to  ftny  oco.  On  tb 
tnd  plouo  tlionueli 
ftdmir«<i  bjr  th«  idli 
u»I  jully,  for  ho  cu 
bo  plcuoa.  They  g 
H  (or  Lhoir  own 
much  huto  to  iDtn 
or  discovery;  lieloi 
comDient  or  to  tJia 
■trive  to  repay  tha 
Bpooch  ii  done,  tho} 
tha  glodi&ton,  to  v 
matter  on  which  aid 
hciuly  moD,  the  eg( 
uid  the  impruticali 
It  dou  not  help 
man  Uian  yoartclf, 
you.  Tho  greateat 
th«  most  to  a&y, — 
ATo  damb  In  i&ix«< 
do  not  know  how 
blyso  them.  One  o 
Nature  only  u  it  tt 
peet  with  tho  royst 
tion  M  woU  43  gii 
dicturl)ors  is  th«  m 
need  not  nxme, — i 
reproentadre.  Gc 
hawks.     Hia  c 
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produce  whatever  he  hu  seen ;  ho  tolls  the  best  story 
in  the  county,  &nd  is  of  such  goni&l  temper  that  he 
disposes  all  others  irresistibly  to  good-humour  and 
discourse.  Diderot  said  of  the  Abbd  Galiani :  "  He 
wu  &  treasure  in  rainy  days ;  and  if  the  cabinetmakers 
made  such  things,  everybody  would  have  one  in  the 
country," 

One  lesson  we  learn  early, — that,  in  spite  of  seem- 
log  difTcrenco,  men  are  all  of  one  pattern.  Wo  readily 
■nume  this  with  our  mates,  and  are  disappointed  and 
uigry  if  we  find  that  wo  are  premature,  and  that  their 
watches  are  slower  than  ours.  In  fact^  the  only  sin 
which  we  never  forgive  in  each  other  is  diiTerence  of 
opinion.  We  know  beforehand  that  yonder  man  must 
think  as  we  do.  Has  he  not  two  hands, — two  feet,— 
hair  and  nails  1  Does  he  not  eat, — bleed, — laugh,— 
cry !  His  dissent  from  me  is  the  veriest  affectation. 
This  conclusion  is  at  once  the  logic  of  persecution 
and  of  love.  And  the  ground  of  our  indignation 
U  our  conviction  that  his  dissent  is  some  wilfulness 
he  practises  on  himsell  Ho  checks  the  flow  of  his 
opinion,  u  the  cross  cow  holds  up  her  milk.  Yea, 
and  wo  look  into  his  eyo,  and  loe  that  ho  knows  it 
aod  hides  his  eyo  from  ours. 

But  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  my  mark,  I  am  to 
•ay  that  there  may  easily  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
finding  the  pure  article  we  are  in  search  of;  but 
vhen  we  find  it,  it  is  worth  the  pursuit,  for  beside  its 
comfort  >a  medicine  and  cordial,  once  in  the  right 
company,  new  and  vast  values  do  not  faU  to  appear. 
All  that  man  can  do  for  man  is  to  bo  found. in  that 
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market.  There  uv  gr«at  priics  in  this  guuL  0 
fDrtoaos  in  Uia  world  ara  u  our  mcnul  oqtnpml 
for  thta  competition  it.  Yonder  ia  %  mu  mha  i 
uasver  tho  qucstiona  whidt  I  cftnnoL  I*  U  i 
Honca  comea  to  mo  boundlcu  curiouty  to  know 
ezporicncDs  and  his  wic.  Uoncii  compctitioa  (or 
ttakos  de&n»t  to  nuut.  'Wlukt  ii  a  match  at  vbut 
dnughta,  or  billianU,  or  ch«st,  to  m.  match  of  mod 
wit,  oE  knowledge  and  of  nsourocal  Bowi 
courleotuly  wo  cernoud  it,  it  ia  loctal  nmk  uid  ip 
o&l  power  th&t  ftn  compared ;  whether  in  tbo  pari 
tho  courts,  tlio  ciucuM,  tbo  ua«t«^  or  the  dttmbe 
tcienca, — which  uo  only  Iras  or  Iat:gar  tlwAtra 
this  compotitioD. 

Ho  tlmt  can  doSne,  ho  that  eac  inswer  x  qou 
BO  as  to  admit  of  no  farther  answer.  Is  the  hat  t 
This  wu  the  meaning  of  the  stoiy  of  tho  Sphinx, 
tho  old  timo  conundrums  wore  sent  from  king  to  ] 
by  ambassadors.  Tho  sercn  wise  maston  at  ] 
auder'a  banquet  spent  thoir  time  in  Muwering  ti 
Tho  life  of  Socrates  is  a  propounding  and  a  i 
tion  of  these  So^  in  tho  bs^giolog^  of  earb  nat 
tho  lawgiver  was  in  each  cue  eoma  man  of 
quest  tongue,  whose  sympathy  brought  him  fao 
fflco  with  the  extremes  of  eociety.  Jesus,  hfeno, 
6rst  Buddhist,   Mahomet,  Zerttuht,  Pythagoras 

oxaioples. 

Joaus  spent  his  life  in  discoursing  with  huD 

pooplo   on   life  and   duty,  in  giving  wise  aaen 

showing  that  he  saw  at  a  taigor  an^  of  vitioD,  an 

least  silencing  those  who  wen  not  { 
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to  accept  his  thoughta  Luther  spent  his  life  so; 
and  it  is  not  his  theologic  works, — his  "  Commentary 
on  the  Oalatians,"  and  the  rost»  but  his  <'  Tablo-Talk," 
which  is  still  read  by  men.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man 
of  no  profound  mind, — full  of  English  limitations^ 
English  politics,  English  Church,  Oxford  philosophy ; 
yet  having  a  large  hearty  mother-wit,  and  good  sense, 
which  impatiently  overleaped  his  customary  bounds, 
his  conversation  as  reported  by  Boswell  has  a  lasting 
eharm.  Conversation  is  the  vent  of  character  as  well 
«s  of  thought ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  impresses  his  com- 
pany, not  only  by  the  point  of  the  remark,  but  also, 
when  the  point  fails,  because  he  makes  it  His 
obvious  religion  or  superstition,  his  deep  wish  that 
they  should  think  so  or  so,  weighs  with  them, — so 
rare  is  depth  of  feeling,  or  a  constitutional  value  for 
a  thought  or  opinion,  among  the  light-minded  men 
and  women  who  make  up  society ;  and  though  they 
know  that  there  is  in  the  speaker  a  degree  of  short- 
coming, of  insincerity,  and  of  talking  for  victory,  yet 
the  existence  of  character,  and  habitual  reverence  for 
principles  over  talent  or  learning,  is  felt  by  the 
frivolous. 

One  of  the  best  records  of  the  great  Gorman 
master,  who  towered  over  all  his  contemporaries  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century,  is  his  conversa- 
tions as  recorded  by  Eckermann;  and  the  "Table- 
Talk  '*  of  Coleridge  is  one  of  the  best  remains  of  his 
geniua 

In  the  Norse  legends,  the  gods  of  Valhalla,  when 
they  meet  the  Jotuns,  converse  on  the  perilous  terms 
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that  he  who  cannot  answer  the  other's  quest! 
forfeits  his  own  life.  Odin  comes  to  the  thrcsli 
of  the  Jotun  Waftrhudnir  in  disguise,  calling  hin 
Gangrador;  is  invited  into  the  hall,  and  told  that 
cannot  go  out  thence  unless  ho  can  answer  e\ 
question  Waftrhudnir  shall  put  Waftrhudnir  i 
him  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
who  brings  the  night;  what  river  separates 
dwellings  of  the  sons  of  the  giants  from  those  of 
gods ;  what  plain  lies  between  the  gods  and  Sur 
their  adversary,  etc. ;  all  which  the  disguised  C 
answers  satisfactorily.  Then  it  is  his  turn  to  intc 
gate,  and  he  is  answered  well  for  &  time  by  the  Joi 
At  last  he  puts  a  question  which  none  but  hin 
could  answer:  "What  did  Odin  whisper  in  the 
of  his  son  Balder,  when  Balder  mounted  the  fim 
pUel"  The  startled  giant  replies:  "None  of 
gods  knoiA-s  what  in  the  old  time  TIIOV  saidst  in 
ear  of  thy  son:  with  death  on  my  mouth  ha\ 
spoken  the  fate-words  of  the  generation  of  the  JE 
with  Odin  contended  I  in  wise  words.  Ilioa  n 
ever  the  wisest  be." 

And  still  the  gods'and  giants  are  so  known, 
still  they  play  the  same  game  in  all  the  mil 
mansions  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  at  all  tables,  cl 
and  UU'iL-teieSj  the  law^'crs  in  the  court-house, 
senators  in  the  capitol,  the  doctors  in  the  acadc 
the  ^its  in  the  hotel  Best  is  he  who  gives 
answer  that  cannot  be  answered  again.  Omnis  dtfi 
paiculosa  ed^  and  only  wit  haa  the  socret  The  s 
thing  took  place  when  Leibnits  came  to  viait  New 
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Then  Schiller  camo  to  Goethe;  whoo  Franco,  ia  tho 
pcraon  of  Madame  de  Stad,  viuted  Goetho  and 
Schillw-  i  when  Hegel  woa  tho  guest  of  Victor  Cousin 
in  Paris;  when  Linnnui  was  the  guost  of  Jussieu. 
It  happened  many  yoon  ago,  that  an  American 
chemist  coiried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Dolton 
of  Monchostor,  England,  tho  author  of  tho  thooiy  of 
atomic  proportions,  and  was  coolly  enough  received 
'  by  the  Doctor  in  tho  laboratory  where  he  was 
oigagod.  Only  Dr.  Dalton  scratched  a  formula  on  a 
■crap  of  paper  and  pushed  it  towards  the  guest, — 
"Had  ho  seen  that  I"  -The  visitor  scratched  on 
another  paper  a  formula  doacribing  some  results  of 
his  owD  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pushed  it  across  the 
ublo, — "Hod  ho  seen  thati"  The  attention  of  ^e 
English  chemist  was  instantly  arrcstod,  and  they 
became  rapidly  acquainted.  To  answer  a  question  so 
u  to  admit  of  no  reply,  is  tho  tost  of  a  man, — to 
touch  bottom  every  time.  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
asked  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  "Do  you  not  think  I 
could  understand  any  business  in  England  in  a 
month  I"  "Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  other,  "but 
I  think  you  would  understand  it  better  in  two  months." 
^Vhen  Edward  L  claimed  to  bo  acknowledged  by  the 
Scotch  (1292)  as  lord  paramount,  the  nobles  of  ScoU 
land  replied:  "No  answer  can  bo  made  while  tho 
throne  is  vaconL"  When  Henry  IIL  (1217)  plead 
dureaa  against  his  people  demanding  confirmation  and 
execution  of  tho  Charter,  the  reply  was;  "If  this 
were  admitted,  civil  wars  could  never  close  but'  by 
the  extirpation  of  one  of  tho  contending  parties." 
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■What  ean  you  do  with  ooo  ai  iHcio  dttrp  TMp<m4 

cnul     Wh»l  cm  you  do  with  an  fAovtm  »«» 

No  ruVos  ot  dflbiw.  no  coottnipt  of  court,  no  «KSt 

sions,  no  gag-Uwa  can  bo  contrived.  Uul  Iw  fir 

syllaWo  will  not  set  aiiUe  or  ovcntep  >nd  annol  V< 

can  .hut  out  tho  light,  it  may  1« ;  but  can  jouih 

out  gravitation  t    Vou  may  condemn  hi»  book ;  I 

cm  you  fight  against  bis  thwisbtt    That  u  Jw 

too  aimblo  for  you,  antieiiaua  you.  and  bmki 

victorioua  in  oomo  other  qoartor.    Can  you  itop 

motion*  of  good  «en»  T   What  con  you  do  with  B. 

marcbaift,  wlio  convert*  iho  conaor  wlwm  tho  o 

has  appointod  to  atiflo  bU  play  inl«  an  anient  ai 

cat*  1    The  court  appoints  anolhcj  censor,  who  i 

cniah  it  thi«  Uino.     Bcaumarcbai*  por«iad«i  lui 

dolond  ii.      Tbo  coirt  succoauvdy  appointa  t 

moro  Mvoro  inquiiitor*;  Boaumarchaia  convorta  I 

all  into  triumphant  vindicators  of  the  play  wbi< 

U)  bring  in  tho  Revolution.    Who  can  etop  Uw  m 

of  Luther,— of  Nowton,— of  FranWin,— of  Miral 

—of  Talleyrand! 

Thoio  maslcra  can  mako  good  their  own  jilaca 
need  no  patron.  Every  variety  of  gift— «ioo« 
ligion.  politic",  lottcra,  art,  pnwlcoco,  war,  or  le 
has  its  vont  and  oxchango  in  convciaation.  Co 
salion  is  tho  Olympic  gainca  whithtr  every  mi 
gilt  resorta  to  a»ort  and  approve  iudf,— an 
course,  the  initpiration*  of  powerful  and  ptiblit 
with  tho  rest.  But  it  i«  not  this  eU««,— whoi 
splendour  of  their  acoompliBhmonl  almost  inovi 
guides  into  tho  vortex  of  ambition,  makoa  ihom 


cellors  and  comTnandora  of  council  anit  of  action,  and 
nukes  tbcm  at  last  fatnliete, — not  tlioso  whom  wo 
DOW  consider.  Wo  cotisidor  tlioso  who  aro  intoroated 
in  thoughts,  their  own  and  othor  mon'a,  and  who  do- 
light  in  comparing  thorn,  who  think  it  tlio  highest 
compliment  they  can  pay  a  man,  to  doa)  with  him  as 
an  intellect,  to  expose  to  him  the  gmnd  and  cheerful 
secrets  perhaps  never  opened  to  their  daily  com- 
panions, to  share  with  him  the  sphere  of  freedom  and 
the  simplicity  of  tnith. 

But  the  best  conversation  is  rare.  Society  seems  to 
have  ■greed  to  treat  fictiona  u  realities,  and  realities 
•■  fictions ;  and  the  simple  lovor  of  truth,  especially 
il.on  very  high  grounds, — as  a  religious  or  intellectual 
seeker, — finds  himself  a  stranger  and  alien. 

It  is  possible  that  the  beat  co&voraation  is  between 
two  persona  who  can  talk  only  to  each  other.  Even 
Montesquieu  confessed  that,  in  conversation,  if  bo 
perceived  ho  was  listened  to  by  a  third  person,  it 
seemed  to  bim  from  that  moment  the  whole  question 
Tomshed  from  his  mind.  I  have  known  persons  of 
rare  ability  who  were  heavy  company  to  good,  social 
men  who  know  well  enough  how  to  draw  out  others 
of  retiring  h&bit;  and,  moreover,  were  heavy  to  in- 
tellectual men  who  ought  to  have  known  them.  And 
does  it  never  occur  that  we,  perhaps,  live  with  people 
too  superior  to  be  seen, — as  there  are  musical  notes 
too  high  for  the  scale  of  most  ears  t  There  are  men 
who  ore  great  only  to  one  or  two  oompanions  of  more 
opportunity,  or  more  adapted. 

It  wo*  to  meet  these  wante  that  in  all  civil  nations 
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attempts  have  been  modo  to  organise  conrcrs 
bringing  together  cultivated  people  under  t 
favourable  conditiona  Tis  certain  there  wa 
and  refined  conversation  in  the  Greek,  in  the 
and  in  the  Mddle  Age.  There  was  a  time 
France  a  revolution  occurred  in  domestic  archi 
when  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  which,  up 
time,  had  been  constnictcd  on  feudal  nccessi 
hollow  square, — the  ground-floor  being  res 
ofiBces  and  stables^  and  the  floors  above  to 
state  and  to  lodging-roomst, — were  rebuilt  ^ 
purpose.  It  was  the  Marchioness  of  Ramboui 
first  got  the  horses  out  of  and  the  scholars 
l)a]aces,  having  constructed  her  hdld  with  a 
society,  with  superb  suites  of  drawing-rooroi 
same  floor,  and  broke  through  the  morgue  of  < 
by  inviting  to  her  house  men  of  wit  and  le: 
well  as  men  of  rank,  and  piqued  tho  emu 
Cardinal  Bichelieu  to  rival  assemblies,  and  i 
founding  of  the  French  Academy.  The  histo 
Hotel  Kambouillet  and  its  brilliant  circles  i 
important  date  in  French  civilisation.  And  \ 
of  clubs  from  early  antiquity,  tracing  the  < 
secure  liberal  and  refined  conversation,  thn 
Greek  and  Roman  to  the  Middle  Age,  an< 
down  through  French,  English,  and  German  i 
tracing  the  clubs  and  coteries  in  each  countr 
be  an  important  chapter  in  history.  We  h 
the  Mermaid  Club^  in  London,  of  Shakspe 
Jonson,  Chapman,  Herrick,  Selden,  Beaum 
Fletcher;  its  "Rules"  are  preserved,  and  m^ 
vor*  V.  S 
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Bioiu  to  their  mppors  oro  found  in  Jonson,  Herrick, 
ud  in  Aubroy.  Antbony  Wood  has  many  details  of 
Huriugton's  CluK  Dr.  Bontloy'a  Club  held  Nowton, 
Wren,  Evolj-n,  and  Locke;  and  wo  owo  to  BoswoU 
our  knonledgo  of  tbo  club  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Burkc^  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Bcauclork,  and 
Percy.  And  wo  have  records  of  the  brilliant  society 
th&t  Edinburgh  boosted  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.  Sucli  societies  aro  possible  only  in  great 
cities,  and  are  the  componaation  which  tho«e  can  moke 
to  their  dwellers  for  depriving  them  of  the  free  inter- 
course with  Nature.  Every  scholar  is  surrounded  by 
viMr  men  tlion  lie — if  they  cannot  write  as  well. 
Cannot  they  meet  and  exchange  results  to  their 
mutual  benefit  and  delight  1  It  was  a  pathotio  experi- 
ence when  a  genial  and  accomplished  person  said  to 
me,  looking  from  his  country  home  to  the  capital  of 
THevr  England  :  "  There  is  a  town  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  and  not  a  choir  in  it  for  me."  If  he  were 
Bare  to  find  at  No.  2000  Tremont  Street  what  scholars 
vere  abroad  after  the  momiug  studies  were  ended, 
Boston  would  sliine  as  the  New  Jerusalem  to  his  eyee. 
Now  this  wont  of  adapted  society  is  mutual.  The 
man  of  thought,  the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  science, 
the  administrator  skilful  in  afTairs,  the  man  of  maunora 
and  culture,  whom  you  so  much  wish  to  find, — each 
of  these  is  wishing  to  bo  found.  Each  wishes  to  open 
hia  thought,  his  knowledge,  his  social  skill  to  the  day* 
light  in  your  company  and  afTection,  and  to  exchange 
hi>  gifts  for  yours ;  and  the  first  hint  of  a  select'  and 
intelligent  company  is  welcome^ 
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But  tho  club  maat  bo  •eU-iiroMteling,  md  o^ 
ariao  at  the  outset  Thero  »«  peopla  wlio  « 
well  bo  culUvitod,  whom  you  tnuit  keep  do* 
qttiot  if  you  cMi.  Thcro  *ro  thow  who  Ure  I 
•tinct  of  a  bat  to  fly  »g»init  Miy  lighted  cud 
put  it  out, — marplou  &ad  oootfwlicton.  Hk 
UiOM  who  go  only  to  Ullt.  »nd  tho«o  who  go  ( 
hear:  both  aro  bad.     A  right  nilo  far  h  club 

l^ Admit  no  man  whoao  pnacnco  oxcluJet  a 

topic  It  requires  poopl«  who  are  not  luriiriA 
Hhockod,  who  do  Md  lot  do,  tsti  let  bo,  wl 
trillot,  and  know  soUd  Ttluea,  and  who  talc*  i 
deal  for  grantod. 

It  iB  always  a  practwal  difficulty  with  c 
rogulato  the  laws  of  olcctioa  to  at  to  exelodo  \ 
torily  evory  iocijU  nuisaiKa.  Nobody  wiali 
mannera.  Wa  must  haw  loyalty  and  characto 
poet  Marvoll  was  wont  to  say  "  th»t  ho  w« 
JrinV  wino  with  any  ono  with  whom  ho  col 
trust  his  life"  But  neither  cau  we  affonl  to  b 
fine.  A  man  of  irwproachablo  behaviour  ant 
lent  «ouso  preferred  on^hia  tmvela  Iddng  hia 
at  a  hotel  for  company,  to  the  charipag  him* 
too  many  select  letters  of  introduction.  Ha  ec 
he  Ukod  low  company.  Ha  said  tho  tact  wai 
testable,  that  tho  society  of  gipaies  wa*  nton  at 
tlian  that  of  bishops.  Tlie  prl  dowirta  Uu  pM 
tho  kitchen;  the  boy,  for  the  wharf.  Tut< 
parenta  cannot  interest  him  like  tho  aproari< 
voraation  he  find*  in  the  market  or  tho  dock, 
a  Ktliolor,  of  some  experience  la  campi^  i 
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*he  liked,  in  a  bar-room,  to  toll  a  few  coon  stories,  and 
put  himself  on  a  good  footing  with  the  company; 
then  he  could  be  as  silent  as  he  chose.  A  scholar 
does  not  wish  to  be  always  pumping  his  brains ;  he 
wants  gossips.  The  black-coats  are  good  company 
only  for  black-coats;  but  when  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  shipmasters  meet,  see  how  much  they 
bare  to  say,  and  how  long  the  conversation  lasts  1 
They  have  come  from  many  zones;  they  have  tra- 
TOFsed  wide  countries ;  they  know  each  his  own  arts, 
and  the  cunning  artisans  of  his  craft ;  they  have  seen 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  men.  Their  knowledge 
contradicts  the  popular  opinion  and  your  own  on 
many  points.  Things  which  you  fancy  wrong  they 
know  to  bo  right  and  profitable;  things  which  you 
reckon  superstitious  thoy  know  to  be  tru&  They 
have  found  virtue  in  the  strangest  homes;  and  in 
the  rich  store  of  their  adventures  are  instances  and 
examples  which  you  have  been  seeking  in  vain  for 
years,  and  which  they  suddenly  and  unwittingly  offer 
you. 

I  remember  a  social  experiment  in  this  direction, 
wherein  it  appeared  that  each  of  the  members  fancied 
he  was  in  need  of  society,  but  himself  unpresent- 
able. On  trial  they  all  found  that  they  could  be 
tolerated  by,  and  could  tolerate,  each  other.  Nay, 
the  tendency  to  extreme  self-respect  which  hesitated 
to  join  in  a  club  was  running  rapidly  down  to  abject 
admiration  of  each  other,  when  the  club  was  broken 
up  by  new  combinationa 

The  use  of  the  hospitality  of  the  club  hardly  needs 
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oxpUnBtton.    Mon  are  nnbcnt  and  aodal  at  UU 

and  I  roroeaiber  it  mu  explained  to  me,  ta  a  Soutlx 

city,  that  it  wa>  impovaiblo  to  aot  any  pnUiG  chir 

on  foot  unlMs  through  a  tav«m  dinnv.    I  do  I 

tiiink  our  luetropolitan  charitioa  would  ploid  Ue  ■ 

necosrity;  but  to  aciubmot  (oroonversitioBaiiip 

ia  a  ffiod  boaia,  u  it  dkaimt  uQ  paitJot.  and  | 

podantry  and  bodnea  lo  th«  door.    AH  an  in  g 

tiuniour  and  at  Waura,  which  am  tfao  tint  oooditi 

Mxmcr  or  later,  impart  all  that  b  aingoUr  m  t 

oxpftriwico. 

;  ii 

!  \'f 

Ko  doubt  the  auppera  ol  wiU  and  philoaophen  aoq 

{||            much  liutjo  hy  tune  and  reDOwn.    Plntarcb,  X 

^       :\            o^  ^otr  eot,  hsve  giveo  ui  next  to  no  dalx  ot 

1         .            viuda;  and  it  u  to  b«  bcliovcd  that  aa  tDdiffa 

1     1  1           uvem  ditmor  in  snch  taaoty  wm  mora  nlUmi 

^                     the  eotinwt  Oaa  s  much  bett4)r  ooa  in  won*  oonp 

Herrick'i  venem  to  B«n  JoDMn  no  doabl  {mot 

fact:— 

■'  WhMi  wt  ,wA  elDrtm  httl 

A>  nuda  lu  DoUy  *lld,  not  nM ; 

AnJ  .Ttt,  ndi  VBtM  of  tluno 

OutdU  ih«  QAt,  sutdU  iIm  rraUc  win*." 

Such  friend*  make  tbo  fcaat  aatiafying ;  aul  I  ne 

company  waa  full  of  honour,  at  tha  banqul  ol 

' 

Cid,  that  •<  th«  f^uoBta  all  Wore  joyful,  aal  JSM 
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one  thing; — ^ihat  they  had  not  eaten  better  for  three 

'  jreanL" 

'/  I  need  only  hint  the  value  of  the  dub  for  bringing 
mastem  in  their  several  arts  to  compare  and  expand 
their  viewB,  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  these 
pointsi  and  so  that  their  united  opinion  shall  have  its 
just  influence  on  public  questions  of  education  and 
politica  Tis^ agreed  that  in  the  sections  of  the 
British  Association  more  information  is  mutually  and 
effectually  communicated,  in  a  few  hours,  than  in 
many  months  of  ordinary  correspondence,  and  the 
printing  and  transmission  of  ponderous  reports^  We 
know  that  Thomme  de  leUres  is  a  little  wary,  and  not 
fond  of  giving  away  his  seed-corn;  but  there  is  an 
infallible  way  to  draw  him  out,  namely,  by  having  as 
good  as  h&  If  you  have  Tuscaroora  and  he  Canada, 
he  may  exchange  kernel  for  kernel  If  his  discretion 
is  incurable,  and  he  dare  not  speak  of  fairy  gold,  ho 
will  yet  tell  what  now  books  he  has  found,  what  old 
ones  recovered,  what  men  write  and  read  abroad  A 
principal  purpose  also  is  the  hospitality  of  the  club, 
as  a  means  of  receiving  a  worthy  foreigner  with  mutual 
advantage. 

Every  man  brings  into  society  some  partial  thought 
and  local  culture.  We  need  range  and  alternation  of 
topics,  and  variety  of  minds.  One  likes  in  a  com- 
panion a  phlegm  which  it  is  a  triumph  to  disturb,  and, 
not  less,  to  make  in  an  old  acquaintance  unexpected 
discoveries  of  scope  and  power  through  the  advantage 
of  an  inspiring  subject  Wisdom  is  like  electricity. 
There  is  no  permanently  wise  man,  but  men  capable 
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of  wiadom,  who,  boing  put  into  certain  eompanj 
other  tftTOunblo  conditiona,  become  wise  for  >  s 
time,  M  glaues  nibbod  acquire  electric  power  f 
while.  But,  while  we  look  coroplacenUy  at  t 
obvioui  pleasures  and  values  of  good  companion!, 
not  foi^  that  Nature  is  always  roiy  much  in  ear 
and  that  her  great  gifta  have  something  serious 
stem.  When  we  look  for  the  highest  benefits  of 
venation,  the  Spartan  rule  of  one  to  one  U  nsi 
enforced.  Discourse,  when  it  rise*  highest 
searches  deepeat,  when  it  lifts  lu  into  that  mood 
of  which  thoo^ts  come  that  remain  •«  stars  ii 
firmament)  is  between  twa 
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2L  Practical  power.  Men  admire  the  man  who 
can  oipuiiBe  their  wishes  and  thoughts  in  stone 
and  wood  and  steel  and  brass, — the  man  who  can 
build  the  boat,  who  has  the  impiety  to  make  the 
rirers  run  the  way  he  wants  them,  who  can  lead 
his  telegraph  through  the  ocean  from  shore  to  shore ; 
who^  sitting  in  his  closet,  can  lay  out  the  plans  of 
a  campaign, — sea- war  and  land-war;  such  that  the 
best  generals  and  admirals,  when  all  is  done,  see  that 
they  must  thank  him  for  success ;  the  power  of  better 
combination  and  foresight,  however  exhibited,  which, 
whether  it  only  plays  a  game  of  chess,  or  whether 
more  loftily,  a  cunning  mathematician,  penetrating 
the  cubic  weights  of  stars,  predicts  the  planet  which 
eyes  had  never  soon;  or  whether,  exploring  the 
chemical  elements  whereof  we  and  the  world  are 
made,  and  seeing  their  secret,  Franklin  draws  o£f 
the  lightning  in  his  hand,  suggesting  that  one  day 
a  wiser  geology  shall  make  the  earthquake  harmless 
and  the  volcano  an  agricultural  resource.  Or  here 
is  one  who,  seeing  the  wishes  of  men,  knows  how  to 
come  at  their  end;  whispers  to  this  friend,  argues 
down  that  adversary,  moulds  society  to  his  purpose, 
and  looks  at  all  men  as  wax  for  his  hands — takes 
command  of  them  as  the  wind  does  of  clouds,  as  the 
mother  does  of  the  child,  or  the  man  that  knows 
more  does  of  the  man  that  knows  less;  and  leads 
them  in  glad  surprise  to  the  very  point  where  they 
would  be :  this  man  is  followed  with  acclamation. 

3.  The  third  excellence  is  courage,  the  perfect 
will,  which  no  terrors  can  shake,  which  is  attracted 
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heur  the  trmits  of  courage  of  ita  sons  and  brothers  in 
the  field,  and  was  never  weary  of  the  theme  1  We 
hare  had  examples  of  men  who,  for  showing  effective 
courage  on  a  single  occasion,  have  become  a  favourite 
spectacle  to  nations,  and  must  be  brought  in  chariots 
to  every  mass  meeting. 

Men  are  so  charmed  with  valour,  that  they  have 
pleased  themselves  with  being  called  lions,  leopards, 
eagles,  and  dragons,  from  the  animals  contemporary 
with  us  in  the  geologic  formationa  But  the  animals 
have  great  advantage  of  us  in  precocity.  Touch  the 
mapping-turtle  with  a  stick,  and  ho  seizes  it  with  his 
teeth.  Cut  off  his  head,  and  the  teeth  will  not  lot 
go  the  stick.  Break  the  egg  of  the  young,  and  the 
little  embryo,  before  yet  the  eyes  are  open,  bites 
fiercely ;  these  vivacious  creatures  contriving, — shall 
we  say  t — not  only  to  bite  after  they  are  dead,  but 
also  to  bite  before  they  are  bom. 

But  man  begins  life  helpless.  The  babe  is  in 
paroxysms  of  fear  the  moment  its  nurse  leaves  it 
alone,  and  it  comes  so  slowly  to  any  power  of  self- 
protection,  that  mothers  say  the  salvation  of  the  life 
and  health  of  a  young  child  is  a  perpetual  miracle. 
The  terrors  of  the  child  are  quite  reasonable,  and 
add  to  his  loveliness;  for  his  utter  ignorance  and 
weakness,  and  his  enchanting  indignation  on  such 
a  small  basis  of  capital,  compel  every  bystander  to 
take  his  part.  Every  moment,  as  long  as  he  is 
awake,  he  studies  the  use  of  his  eyes,  ears,  hands, 
and  feet,  learning  how  to  meet  and  avoid  his  dangers, 
and  thus  every  hoiu:  loses  one  terror  more.    But  this 
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eJucatioa  etops  too  Hoon.  A  largo  majorit 
being  bred  in  fftmilics,  oad  bcgiuniiig  en 
oecniNed  day  by  day  with  aaati  routaiM 
Indtutry,  dovot  oomo  to  the  rough  oxpcrii 
BuJco  UiQ  Indi&n,  tho  soldier,  ur  tbo  fra 
■df-Bubsistont  and  ftiorlcu.  Uoneo  Uw  I 
oi  coarag«  indicatea  th«  gcuoral  tinitdlty; 
kind,"  aaid  Franklin,  "  ore  djutardljr  when 
with  oppoci^on."  In  wur  oven,  gcDonla  ■ 
found  eager  to  give  battla  Loid  WoUin 
"uoiforma  wen  ofton  miuki/'  And  agaii 
my  joiinu]  oppoors,  many  BUtucs  must  om 
Tho  Norso  Sagas  rclato  that  whon  Bbbi 
reproved  King  Sigurd  for  hta  ^t-ickod  dl 
priest  who  attended  the  bithop,  txpKt 
moment  when  tbo  savage  king  voulil  bont 
and  alay  his  Bupcrior,  said  "that  be  mw  t 
biggjer  tlmu  a  caU-«kia"  And  I  remomb 
pair  of  Irish  girls,  who  hotl  been  nin  kway 
wnggoD  by  a  akittiah  Lorce,  eoid  that,  whei 
to  rear,  they  were  so  frightened  thak  Lbay 
see  the  horse. 

Cowardice  shuts  ^e  oyce  till  the  sky  is 
tlian  a  caU-akin ;  ahuu  tho  Dyes  ao  that 
see  the  horse  that  is  running  away  witb  \ 
ehiita  tho  eyes  of  the  mind  and  chills 
Foot  is  cruel  and  mean.  Tho  polilioa] 
terror  huve  boon  roigna  of  modnesa  and  mol 
total  perversion  of  opinion ;  society  it  upi 
and  its  best  men  ore  thought  too  bod  lo  U< 
tho  protection  which  a  houao,  a  (omily,  aoi^ 
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ud  property,  vren  the  firet  accumulation  of  uvingB, 
-  givei,  goea  in  all  timei  to  generate  this  taint  of  the  re- 
qwctable  cUmo*.  Voltaire  laid :  "One  of  the  chief  mis- 
foctonei  of  honest  people  is  that  thoy  are  cowardly." 
Iltaea  political  partios  vhich  gatherin  the  vell-dis- 
poaed  portion  of  the  comioanity, — bow  infirm  and 
ignoble  I  what  white  lips  thoy  bare  I  always  on  the 
defensive,  as  if  the  lead  were  entnuted  to  the  jonnuJt^ 
oft«n  written  in  great  part  by  women  and  'boys,  who, 
without  attength,  wish  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
atrength.  They  can  do  the  hurras,  the  placardin^^ 
the  flags, — and  the  voting,  if  it  is  a  fair  day ;  but  the 
aggresdve  attitude  of  men  who  will  have  right  done, 
will  no  longer  be  bothered  with  burglars  and  rufBans 
in  the  streets,  counterfeiters  In  public  offices,  and 
thieves  on  the  bench ;  that  part,  the  part  of  the  leader 
and  soul  of  the  vigilance  committee,  must  be  taken 
by  stoat  and  Bincero  men  who  are  really  angry  aad 
determined.  In  ordinary,  wa  have  a  snappish  criti- 
cism which  watchos  and  contriLdicts  the  opposite 
party.  We  want  the  will  which  advances  and  dic- 
tates. Wben  we  get  an  advantage,  as  in  Congress 
the  other  day,  it  is  because  our  adversary  has  comr 
mittod  a  fault,  not  tliat  we  have  token  the  initiativo 
and  given  the  law,  Nature  has  made  up  her  mind 
I  that  what  cannot  defend  itself  shall  not  be  defended, 
Comploiaing  bovot  so  loud,  and  with  novor  so  much 
reason,  is  of  no  usa  One  beard  much  cant  of  peace- 
parties  long  ago  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  that  their 
■trength  lay  in  the  greatnoss  of  their  wrongs,  and 
dissuading  all  resistance^  as  if  to  make  this  strength 
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iTei^^r.  Bsi  were  "J^eir  "«Torij3  greiier  tiiiri  i 
Mpo'al  sad  vlMt  ki&d  of  stnicgtb  did  tbcj  e 
^M  Itet  b  VH  ilivv  iBnUtran  to  Um  tpa 
ad  Ini  ficMt  n  tbM  who  wwiU  pn<t«ct 
vidB.  ynat  ouaot  «Und  moat  fall;  ud 
■Mara  «(  Mr  ■wiriy,  and  ihenfon  of  Uw  m; 
•C  BM.  »  iha  uBMBt  of  bdBhli  and  «hU1>  «s 
•  of  oar  ri^L  Aa  oU  but 
■  tba  fmee^  wben  I  aak  him  ( 
it  Ml  tfitf  W  towa-iiiMirine,  nja:  "Noi  "di 
w  baDoiaft  for  it  win  ao(  aUf  -,  but  what  jn 
vUi  (h*  gvB  viU  aUf  aa"  yston  hu  chc 
nay  on*  vith  Iba  a<ni  dcfeaco  aa  with  hia 
Bfpac^  ud  the  onlj  title  I  oa  haro  to  yoor  be 
whoB  X  hn«  asafaUjr  pot  forth  all  tho  m«K 
pe«an  t0  kMp  m»,  and,  bcbg  orcrhomo  by  c 
Iho  t^AadMB  Isra  ft  nataiBl  wiib  to  iiit«rfe» 
aeo  fair;!^. 

Bus  with  thii  pa«iSe  odueatioo,  wo  bm  do  n 
acB  iv  bad  tonaft  I  am  ituidi  nuauhao  if  o 
naa  who  vest  to  th«  anqj'  la  thsUto  war  had  a 
fivoljr  Mrioaitjr  to  know  bow  ha  ahoald  bohaT 
BCtka.  Tandor,  aauablo  boja,  who  had  novgr 
aooitend  tt^  raa|^  plajr  than  a  buo-ball  at 
or  a  fiabiae  onranlo^  won  aoddenly  dnwn  oj 
bmabqmotdiiisaorc^>tanafaatter/.  Ofooc 
thoy  taiui  Mcb  |0  inta  that  actioa  with  a  ear 
daapair.  Each  i^Mpen  to  hioscU :  "  Uj  cxort 
.  taust  bo  of  amaQ  aoeotmt  to  tb*  racolt  j  only  will 
boaignaiit  Haaran  bts  too  from  ditgraeing  a} 
Mtd  iDjr  frjaoda  aad  iBjr  Suto.    Die  I    Ojraa^Ieas' 
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die ;  but  I  cannot  ofTord  to  miBbofaavo ;  and  I  do  not 
know  hoir  I  shall  icol"  So  groat  a  soldior  as  tbo  old 
Frencb  Marshal  Montluc  acknowlcdgos  that  ho  has 
often  tromblod  with  foar,  and  rocovorod  courage  when 
ho  bod  Kiid  a  prayer  for  the  occasion.  I  know  a 
young  soldier  who  died  in  tho  early  campaign,  who 
confided  to  his  sister  that  ho  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  Toluntoor  for  tho  war.  "  I  havo  not,"  ho  said, 
"  any  proper  courage,  but  I  shall  novor  lot  any  ono 
find  it  ouL"  And  bo  bad  accustomed  himsolf  always 
to  go  into  whatever  place  of  danger,  and  do  whatever 
ho  was  afraid  to  do,  setting  a  dogged  resolution  to 
Twat  (iiis  mtural  inlinaity.  Coleridge  has  preserved 
an  anecdote  of  on  officer  in  tho  British  Navy,  who 
told  him  that  when  he,  in  his  first  boat  expedition,  a 
midshipman  in  his  fourteenth  year,  accompaniod  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  "  as  we  were  rowing  up  to  the  rossol 
we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  dischorgo  of  musketry,  I 
was  overpowered  with  foar,  my  knees  shook,  and  I 
was  ready  to  faint  away.  Lieutenant  Boll  seeing  me, 
placed  himself  close  bosido  mo,  took  hold  of  my  hand 
and  wUisperod,  '  Courage,  my  dear  boy  I  you  will 
rocover  in  a  minute  or  eo ;  I  was  just  tho  same  whon 
I  first  went  out  in  this  way.'  It  was  as  if  an  angel 
spoke  to  me.  From  that  moment  I  was  as  fearless 
and  aa  forward  as  the  oldest  of  the  boat's  crow.  But 
I  dare  not  think  what  would  have  become  of  mo,  if, 
at  that  moment,  he  had  scoffed  and  exposed  mo." 

Knowledge  is  the  antidote  to  fear, — Knowledge, 
Use,  and  Beason,  with  its  higher  aida  The  child  is 
as  much  in  danger  from  a  staircase,  or  the  fire-grate. 
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or  a  bath-tub,  or  a  cat 
or  an  ambtuh.  Each  i 
prociaetly  undentanda  I 
of  rekiatonca  Each 
exactly,  tho  torroc  ol 
tmogicatjon,  Knowle 
lodgD  tliat  uko*  fear  o 
uao,  wliidi  is  knowli 
coaquor  who  bolicvc  ti 
the  deed  ono«  vha  doe 
again.  It  is  tho  grc 
bono  well  who  cau  sofi 
•oldicr,  who,  aooiDg  tb 
Bsido  from  the  path  of 
Holdicr  than  tho  most  a 
fanuliarity  wiUi  donge 
dongor.  Ho  wea  bow 
afilict«d  with  Imaginalj 
Saxo'*  nilo,  that  «v«r7 
hu  weight  m  lead. 

The  Bailor  losea  fear 
of  aaiti  and  Rpais  a: 
when  bo  haa  a  perfect 
aim.  To  th«  ■atlor'B  < 
stance  EU^gesta  what  he 
which  make  tlio  boon 
)>assengor,  he  whiloi  av 
ozpodicnu  and  ropoire. 
,  or  a  wator>]K)u[,  ii  lo 
huatcr  is  not  aluued  h 
Dor  the  grazier  b/  bit 
Vol.  v. 
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his  bloodhound,  nor  an  Arab  by  the  simoom,  nor  a 
farmer  by  a  fire  in  the  woods.  The  forest  on  fire 
looks  discouraging  enough  to  a  citizen :  the  farmer  is 
skilful  to  fight  it  The  neighbours  run  together; 
with  pine  boughs  they  can  mop  out  the  flame,  and, 
-by  raking  with  the  hoe  a  long  but  little  trench, 
confine  to  a  patch  the  fire  which  would  easily  spread 
orer  a  hundred  acres. 

In  shorty  courage  consists  in  equality  to  the  prob- 
km  before  ua  The  schoolboy  is  daunted  before 
his  tutor  by  a  question  of  arithmetic,  because  he  does 
not  yet  command  the  simple  steps  of  the  solution 
which  the  boy  beside  him  has  mastered  These  once 
ieen,  he  Ib  as  cool  as  Archimedes,  and  cheerily  pro- 
ceeds a  step  farther.  Courage  is  equality  to  the  prob- 
lem, in  affairs,  in  science,  in  trade,  in  council,  or  in 
action;  consists  in  the  conviction  that  the  agents  with 
whom  you  contend  are  not  superior  in  strength  or 
resources  or  spirit  to  you.  The  general  must  stimu- 
late the  mind  of  his  soldiers  to  the  perception  that 
they  are  men,  and  the  enemy  is  no  more.  Know- 
ledge, yes ;  for  the  danger  of  dangers  is  illusion.  The 
eye  is  easily  daunted ;  and  the  drums,  flags,  shining 
helmets,  beard,  and  mustache  of  the  soldier  have  con- 
quered you  long  before  his  sword  or  bayonet  reaches 
you. 

But  we  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  in  the  slight 
analysis ;  we  must  not  forgot  the  variety  of  tempera* 
ments,  each  of  which  qualifies  this  power  of  resistance^ 
It  is  observed  that  men  with  little  imagination  are 
less  fearful;  they  wait  till  they  feel  pain,  whilst 


otltcn  of  aura  Beuiibil 
th«  f«aTo[  the  paag  o 
Tb  certuD  that  th«  th 
kUb  than  the  strolio, 
holders  mxBvr  man  kiM 
jiain  is  suporfldft],  soaU 
uxtnunido,  for  tlu)  sal 
IIS  OD  our  goard ;  not  i 
that  i>ro<luc«  death  is  ; 
uavor  knew  what  hurt 
Lhorcfora  fear  is.  Tht 
[irobably  mixt  koonly 
tonncntft  are  illusory. 
kiiQering,  the  lalor  biu 
Our  afTsctiotu  and  wia] 
tlio  horo  tumidtuously 
outcries ;  but  we,  like 
and  defianco  when  w 
longest  arm  of  malice,  i 
It  is  plain  that  the; 
couragd,  no  cup  or  coll 
heart  containing  drops 
tliis  virtue;  but  it  is 
every  roan,  when  he  is 
atitntional  to  Iiim  to  do 
performing  of  that  wlii 
man  says,  you  difTor  frc 
but  do  you  not  see  that 
.  wixi  than  I  dot  Uiat 
And  to  bo  really  stranj 
means.    On  organic  scd 
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what  women  say  of  doing  a  task  by  sheer  force  of 
will :  it  costs  them  a  fit  of  sicknesa  Plutarch  relates 
that  the  Pythoness  who  tried  to  prophesy  without 
command  in  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  though  she  per- 
formed the  usual  rites,  and  inhaled  the  air  of  the 
•cavem  standing  on  the  tripod,  fell  into  convulsions, 
and  died.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  temperamental 
courage,  a  warlike  blood,  which  loves  a  figlit,  does  not 
feel  itself  except  in  a  quarrel,  as  one  sees  in  wasps,  or 
anta^  or  cocks,  or  cats.  The  like  vein  appears  in  cer* 
tain  races  of  men  and  in  individuals  of  every  raca  In 
every  school  there  are  certain  fighting  boys ;  in  every 
society,  the  contradicting  men ;  in  every  town,  bravoes 
and  bullies,  better  or  worse  dressed,  fancy-men,  patrons 
of  the  cock-pit  and  the  ring.  Courage  is  tempera- 
mental, scientific,  ideal  Swedonborg  has  left  this 
record  of  his  king:  "Charles  XIL,  of  Sweden,  did 
not  know  what  that  was  which  others  called  fear,  nor 
what  that  spurious  valour  and  daring  that  is  excited 
by  inebriating  draughts,  for  he  never  tasted  any  liquid 
but  pure  water.  Of  him  we  may  say,  that  he  led  a 
life  more  remote  from  death,  and  in  fact  lived  more, 
than  any  other  man.**  It  was  told  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  "  that  there  not  being  a  more  furious  man  in 
the  world,  danger  in  fight  never  disturbs  him  more 
than  just  to  make  him  civil,  and  to  command  in  words 
of  great  obligation  to  his  officers  and  men,  and  with- 
out any  the  least  disturbance  to  his  judgment  or 
spirit **  Each  has  his  own  courage,  as  his  own  talent; 
but  the  courage  of  the  tiger  is  one,  and  of  the  horse 
another.    The  dog  that  scorns  to  fight>  will  fight  for 
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being  afraid  of  it,  by  doaling  with  it  as  business  which 
must  be  disposed  of,  ho  sees  presently  that  common 
arithmetio  and  common  methods  apply  to  this  affair. 
Perseverance  strips  it  of  all  peculiarity,  and  ranges  it 
on  the  same  ground  as  other  business.  Morphy  played 
1a  daring  game  in  chess :  the  daring  was  only  an  illu- 
sion of  the  spectator,  for  the  player  sees  his  move  to 
be  well  fortified  and  safe.  You  may  see  the  same 
dealing  in  criticism ;  a  new  book  astonishes  for  a  few 
days,  takes  itself  out  of  common  jurisdiction,  and 
nobody  knows  what  to  say  of  it :  but  the  scholar  is 
not  deceived.  The  old  principles  which  books  exist 
to  express  are  more  beautiful  than  any  book;  and 
out  of  love  of  the  reality  ho  is  an  oxpoi*t  judge  how 
far  the  book  has  approached  it  and  where  it  has  come 
short  In  all  applications  'tis  the  same  power, — 
the  habit  of  reference  to  one's  own  mind,  as  the  home 
of  all  truth  and  counsel,  and  which  can  easily  dispose 
of  any  book  because  it  can  very  well  do  without  all 
books.  When  a  confident  man  comes  into  a  company 
magnifying  this  or  that  author  he  has  freshly  read, 
the  company  grow  silent  and  ashamed  of  their  ignor- 
ance. But  I  remember  the  old  professor,  whose 
searching  mind  engraved  every  word  he  spoke  on  the 
memory  of  the  class,  when  we  asked  if  he  had  read 
this  or  that  sliining  novelty,  "  No,  I  have  never  read 
that  book ; "  instantly  the  book  lost  credit,  and  was 
not  to  be  heard  of  again. 

Every  creature  has  a  courage  of  his  constitution 
fit  for  his  duties : — Archimedes,  the  courage  of  a 
geometer  to  stick  to  his  diagram,  heedless  of  the 
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■icgo  and  sack  of  tho  citjr ;  uiii  tho  Ronuui  nidi 
his  fiwully  to  Rtriko  at  Aichimcdoa.  Each  u  ilroo 
roiying  Dn  his  own,  and  each  u  l>otn}-C(!  wbm  I 
■ooka  in  himself  tho  courage  of  otiiera. 

Captola  Jolin  Brown,  tlio  Lcra  of  Kobbk^  kU 
me  in  converaatioD,  that  "  for  t  «otdor  ia  t  U 
country,  ono  good,  boliovin^  stroDg-inindod  rau 
\rorth  &  hundred,  nay,  a  thotuond  men  without  du 
acter,  and  that  tho  right  men  will  giro  k  pcntuae 
direction  to  tlie  forluuos  of  a  Slat«.  As  for  Uw  boll 
ing  drunkards  of  which  armies  tat  uniolly  made  n 
ho  thotight  cholera,  smallpox,  and  eonraniptiaa 
valuahio  rocniils."  Ho  hold  tJio  bdiof  that  toon 
and  chastity  aro  tilont  ccnconiing  thomaaiTaa.  1 
said :  "As  rood  as  I  hoar  odd  of  tny  mcD  say,  'All,  1 
ma  only  get  nky  oyo  ou  such  a  man,  I'll  bnng  U 
down,'  I  don't  cxpoct  much  aid  ra  tho  fi];ht  bom  tb 
tolkor.  Tis  llio  quiot,  p«ae«ahla  nton,  (Jm  mta 
prisciplo,  that  make  tho  bc«t  wldien.'' 

"  Til  alili  »Wrrcd  Ibam  men  niast  Tslknl  an 
Wlio  an  mMt  inodmt  vn  tltej  cmim  I«  «sr.* 

Tnio  courage  is  not  oatentatioua ;  m«n  «ha  «i 
to  inspire  terror  seem  thereby  to  coofini  Uioniaol* 
cowuixU  Viliy  do  thoy  mly  on  it,  Imt  boeauao  ti> 
know  how  potent  it  is  with  thomaolrosi 

Tho  true  tcmiior  has  gonial  XnflucaMa  It  taak 
a  bond  of  union  between  cnomioa  Gorenior  \Vuo 
Virginia,  in  the  record  of  his  first  intervicwa  with  1 
prisoner,  appeonxi  to  groat  odvoatogb  If  Govtni 
Wjao  la  a  superior  man,  or  inaamuoh  aa  h«  Is  a  aapoij 
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num,  ho  dutingtuBheB  John  Brovn.  A»  the/  oonfer, 
they  tindentuid  each  other  awUtly ;  each  respects  the 
other.  If  opportunity  alloved,  they  would  prefer  euh 
othor*!  MKiety  and  desert  their  former  cotnpuiions. 
Enemiee  would  become  affectionata  Hector  and . 
-Achilles,  Richard  and  Saladin,  Wellington  and  Soult, 
QeQoral  Daumas  and  Abdel  Kader,  become  aware  Uiat 
they  are  nearer  and  more  alike  than  aay  other  two, 
and,  if  their  nation  and  circumitance  did  not  ke^ 
them  apart,  would  run  into  each  other's  arms. 

See,  too,  what  good  contagion  belongs  to  it .  Every- 
where it  finds  its  own  with  magnetic  affinity.  Cour- 
age of  the  aoldier  awakes  the  courage  of  woman. 
Florence  Nightingale  brings  lint  and  the  blessing  of 
her  shadow.  Heroic  women  offer  thomsclrcs  as  nurses 
of  the  brave  votoran.  Tlie  troop  of  Virginian  infantry 
that  had  marched  to  guard  the  prison  of  John  Brown 
ask  leave  to  pay  thoir  respects  to  the  prisoner.  Poetry 
and  eloquence  caUh  the  hint,  and  soar  to  a  pitch 
unknown  before.  Everything  focla  the  new  breath, 
except  the  old  doting,  nigh-dead  politicians,  whose 
heart  the  trumpet  of  resurrection  could  not  waka 

The  charm  of  the  best  courages  is  that  they  ore 
inventions,  inspirations,  flashes  of  genius.  The  hero 
could  not  have  done  ^e  feat  at  anotiier  hour,  in  a 
lower  mood.  The  best  act  of  the  marveUous  genius 
of  Greece  was  its  first  act;  not  in  the  statue  or  the 
Parthenon,  but  in  the  instinct  which,  at  Thormopylie, 
held  Asia  at  bay,  kept  Asia  out  of  Europe,— Asia, 
with  its  antiquities  and  oi-ganie  slavery, — from  cor- 
rupting the  hope  and  new  morning  of  the  West    The 


■utue,  tl]«  ai«liit«i 
cnaUon  of  dua 
of  hitUiry,  *o  ma 
botUr  thuviadou 
ii  immedittely  ooc 
MOW  ooungo  is  ea 
w  ft  hoU,  k  fraedoD, 
by  tbo  nionJ  aeutii 
nliich  ire  drav,  u 
ddxlcroiu  Ul«iit, 
eounC,  but  tba  oini 
the  iiMMis.  A.  gi 
Tlw  nrnl  H>d  w&t« 
furlor*  htip€  tb&t  sU 
•nDMcrocl  u  Um  n 
tM  ta  cbombtiy  th 
nui. 

TborolsKpcna 
h«ro  lor  cuucv  tba 
by  the  Ontor  to  < 
him,  Uut  Unta  bo  I 
thu  oouUl  combta 
Hntcfaiiuon  wjm  of 
NottiochuD  uaiiw 
tiwtnicttoa  thftt  di 
bouu  of  tho  Aim 
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it  is  not  imparted,  and  cannot  inspire  or  creota     For 
it  is  alwaya  new,  loads  and  8u^p^iso^  and  practice 
nerer  comei  np  with  it.    There  are  over  appearing 
in  tbo  worid  men  who,  almost  as  soon  as  the/  are 
boni)  take  a  boe-Iine  to  tho  rack  of  the  inquisitor,  the 
,'  axe  of  the  tyrant,  like  Jordano  Bruno,  Vanini,  Huss, 
(   Paul,  JoBiii,  and  Socrates.    Look  at  Foze's  Lives  of  the 
f    Hartjm,  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers,  Soutber'a 
'    Book  of  the  Church,  at  the  folios  of  tho  Brothers 
'    Bollandi,  who  colloctod  tho  lives  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand martyrs,  confossors,  ascetics,  and  solf-torpiontors. 
There  is  much  of  fable,  but  a  broad  basis  of  fact 
The  tondor  skin  docs  not  shrink  from  bayonets,  tho 
timid  woman  is  not  scared  by  faggots ;  the  rack  is  not 
frightful,  nor  tlio  ropo  ignominious.     Tho  poor  Puri- 
tan, Antony  Parsons,  at  the  stake,. tied  Straw  on  his 
head,  when  tho  fire  approached  him,  and  said :  "  This 
.  is  Ood's  hat"    Socrod  courage  indicates  that  a  man 
J  lovos  an  idea  bettor  than  all  things  in  the  world; 
that  he  is  aiming  noithor  at  polf  nor  comfort,  but  will 
venture  all  to  put  in  act  tho  invisible  thought  in  his 
mind.    Ho  is  ovorywhore  a  liberator,  but  of  a  freedom 
that  ii  ideal ;  not  seeking  to  have  land  or  money  or 
conveniences,  but  to  have  no  other  limitation  than 
that  which  his  own  constitution  imposes.     He  is  free 
to  speak  truth ;  ho  is  not  free  to  lie.     Ho  wishes  to 
break  every  yoke  all  over  the  world  which  hinders  his 
brother  from  acting  after  his  thought 

There  are  dogroes  of  courage,  and  each  step  up- 
ward mokes  us  acquainted  with  a  higher  virtue.  Lot 
xu  say  then  frankly  that  the  education  of  the  will  is 
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of  ths  planet  how  thoae  will  bocomo  unnocesBarf,  and 
will  die  ont. 

I  He  hu  not  learned  Uie  leuon  of  life  who  dooa  not 
evety  day  mimount  k  fear.  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
mjraelf  or  any  nun  into  a  theatrical  position,  or  urge 
-him  to  ape  the  courage  of  hia  comrade.  Have  the 
]  courage  not  to  adopt  anothor*!  courage.  There  is 
■cope  and  cause  and  rcaiatance  enough  for  ns  in  our 
proper  work  and  circumstance.  And  there  is  no 
creed  of  an  honest  man,  be  ho  Christian,  Turk,  <Nr 
Geotoo,  which  does  not  equally  preach  it..  If  yon 
have  no  faith  in  beneficent  power  above  you,  but  ice 
only  on  adamantine  fate  coiling  its  folds  about  nature 
~  and  man,  then  roScct  that  the  best  use  of  fate  is  to 
teach  us  courago,  if  only  because  boaenoss  cannot 
change  the  appointed  event.  If  you  accept  your 
thoughts  as  inspirations  from  the  Supremo  Intolli- 
gonce,  obey  them  when  they  prescribe  difficult  duties, 
because  they  come  only  so  long  as  they  are  used ;  or, 
if  your  scepticism  reaches  to  the  last  verge,  and  you 
have  no  confidence  in  any  foreign  mind,  then  be 
brave,  because  there  is  one  good  opinion  which  must 
always  be  of  consequence  to  you,  namely,  your  own. 


I  am  permitted  to  enrich  my  chapter  by  adding  an 
anecdote  of  pure  courage  from  real  life,  oi  narrated  in 
a  ballad  by  a  lady  to  whom  all  the  particulan  of  the 
fact  are  exactly  known. 
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OBOKOB  NIDIVER. 

Ukh  bar*  dona  bnva  <loadi, 

Aod  banli  h«ro  rang  tbrnn  wall  i 
I  orsi>od  Cwrga  KidiTor 

Mow  the  talo  wUl  toll. 
In  CdifurniRD  monuUiua 

A  hnntcr  boM  wu  ha : 
Emd  hii  «;•  and  ran  hit  um 

Aj  «iij  job  iliould  Me, 

A  little  lodUn  boy 

FoUotmI  him  •nrTwhan^ 
Eagar  to  ahan  th«  bnotor'a  J07, 

Tha  hnntar'a  maal  to  ahara. 
And  whan  tho  bird  or  doar 

Fell  b7  tha  hnatcr'a  akill, 
Tha  boj  waa  alwaja  near 

To  help  with  right  good-wilL 
One  day  u  through  the  cleft 


o  mountaiut  atoap. 


Shnt  In  bcth  right  and  loft. 

Their  qaeatiDg  way  they  keen 
They  aeo  two  jrinly  bean 

With  luingnr  fieroa  ud  (all 
Buah  at  them  anawuea 

Bight  down  tha  narrow  dell. 

Tho  boy  tamed  ronnd  with  aenaraiv 
And  nn  with  tarror  wild ; 

Odb  of  tha  pair  of  aarago  beait* 
Pnrtaed  tha  ahtiaUng  ohiU. 

Tha  hnotor  tmlml  bit  gnn,— 
Ha  knaw  mm  charge  wai  all,— > 

And  throDgh  tho  boy'a  ponnlBg  foa 
Ha  aant  hit  only  laU, 


Til 6  oilier  en  Gporge  NiJiror 
Otis*  on  with  dmilral  paMi 

Tba  huntor  abaoA  nntirmed, 
And  mtt  bim  be*  to  tte», 

1  My  unamurf  he  itood. 

Agmfutt  tfaoM  frightful  [«wi 
Th<  ria«  but,  DT  club  of  wood, 

Could  itand  no  mora  thin  itnwL 

Oeorgs  Nidinr  atood  (till 
And  looked  him  in  the  he« ', 

Hie  wiM  beast  stopped  enuMd, 
Then  cues  with  Reckoning  pkco.    ' 

Still  finn  the  hunter  stood, 
A1  though  hi*  lieurt  beat  high  t 

Ag&in  the  crcatnrs  stopped. 
And  gued  with  wondering  eye. 

The  hunter  met  hia  geie. 
Nor  yet  an  inch  e"Te  w»y ; 

The  bear  tamed  ilowly  round. 
And  slowly  moved  sway. 

What  though  ts  were  in  liii  mind 

It  would  be  hard  to  spelt  i 
What  thought*  were  in  George  Nidira 

I  rmther  gue»  tluin  tell. 

Bnt  sura  that  rilla's  aim, 
Swift  choico  of  generous  psr^ 

Showtd  in  its  posalng  gleam 
The  depth*  of  a  bimTe  heart 
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SUCCESS. 


Our  Amoricui  people  cannot  be  taxed  with  Blown 
in  peiionnuice,  or  in  proiaing  their  perforaunca  1 
oorth  is  Bhakon  by  our  enginenGB.  We  are  feel 
our  youth  and  nerve  and  bon&  We  have  the  poi 
of  territory  tad  of  sea-cout,  and  know  the  nae 
these.  We  count  our  ceiuus,  we  read  our  grow 
valuations,  wo  survey  our  nup,  which  b^comos  ol<! 
&  year  or  two.  Our  eyes  run  approvingly  along 
longthonod  lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph.  We  h 
gone  nearest  to  the  Polo.  We  have  discovered 
Antarctio  continent.  We  interfere  in  Central  i 
South  America,  at  Canttui,  and  in  Japan;  we 
adding  to  an  already  enonnoaB  territory.  Our  po 
cal  consUtution  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  wo  vi 
ouTBclvoa  on  all  theae  feats; 

TiB  the  way  of  the  world ;  'tia  tho  law  of  yo»i 
and  of  unfolding  etrengUL  Men  are  made  each  n 
some  triumphant  superiority,  which,  through  so 
adaptation  of  fingers,  or  ear,  or  oye,  or  ciphering 
pugilistie  or  musical  or  literary  craf^  onrichoe 
community  with  a  new  art ;  and  not  only  wa,  but 
men  of  European  stock,  value  these  certificatoa.   Gk 
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could  draw  a  perfect  circle ;  Erwin  of  Stoinbnch  could 
build  ft  minBtor;  Olaf,  Iciog  of  Norway,  could  ma 
round  bia  galloy  on  tJie  blodea  of  the  oan  of  the  rowen, 
«b«n  tbo  sbip  vna  in  motion ;  Ojoda  could  run  out 
■wiftly  on  a  plank  projoctod  from  tbe  top  of  &  tower, 
turn  round  swiftly,  and  como  bock;  Evolyn  writes 
"from  Rome :  "Bornini,  the  Florontine  Kulptor,  archi- 
tect, painter,  and  poot^  a  little  before  my  coming  to 
Bomot  gave  a  public  opera,  wherein  he  painted  the 
•eenea,  cut  the  statuoa,  invented  the  engines,  com- 
posed the  music,  writ  the  comedy,  and  built  tho 
theatre." 

"  Thero  is  nothing  in  war,"  said  Napoleon,  "  which 
I  cannot  do  by  my  own  hands.  If  thoro  is  nobody  to 
make  gunpowder,  I  con  manufacture  it  Tho  gun- 
carriogos  I  know  how  to  constmct.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  make  cannons  at  tho  forge,  I  can  make  them.  Tho 
details  of  working  them  in  battle,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
teach,  I  shall  teach  thorn.  In  administration,  it  is  I 
alone  who  have  arranged  the  linonces,  as  you  know." 

It  is  roconlod  of  Linnicus,  among  many  proofs  of 
his  benolicont  skill,  that  when  tho  timber  in  the  ship- 
yards of  Sweden  was  niinod  by  rot,  Linnrous  was 
desired  by  the  government  to  find  a  remedy.  He 
studied  the  insects  that  infested  the  timber,  and  found 
that  they  laid  their  eggs  in  the  logs  within  certain 
days  in  April,  and  ho  directed  that  during  ten  days 
at  that  season  tho  logs  should  be  immersed  under 
water  in  the  docks ;  which  being  done  tho  timber  was 
found  to  be  uninjured. 

Columbus  at  Versgua  found  plenty  of  gold ;  but 
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whole  populationaL    And  there  is  no  limit  to  these 

*    rarioties  of  talent 

These  are  arts  to  be  thankful  for,— each  one  as  it 
is  a  new  direction  of  human  power.  We  cannot 
choose  but  respect  them.    Our  civilisation  is  made  up 

— of  a  million  contributions  of  this  kind.  For  success, 
to  be  sure,  we  esteem  it  a  test  in  other  people,  since 
we  do  first  in  ourselvea  We  respect  ourselves  more 
if  we  have  succeeded.  Neither  do  we  grudge  to  each 
of  these  benefactors  the  praise  or  the  profit  which 
accrues  from  his  industry. 

Here  are  already  quite  different  degrees  of  moral 
merit  in  these  examples.  I  don*t  know  but  we  and 
our  race  elsowhcro  set  a  higher  value  on  wealth,  vie- 

^  tory,  and  coarse  superiority  of  all  kinds,  than  other 

men, — have  less  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  less  easily 

contented.     The  Saxon  is  taught  from  his  infancy  to 

wish  to  be  first     The  Norseman  was  a  restless  rider, 

fighter,  freebooter.    The  ancient  Norse  ballads  describe 

him  as  afflicted  with  this  inextinguishable  thirst  of 

victory.    The  mother  says  to  her  son : — 

"  Success  shall  bo  in  thy  courser  tnll, 
Success  in  thyself,  which  is  best  of  nil, 
Success  in  thy  hand,  success  in  Uiy  foot, 
in  struggle  with  man,  in  battle  with  brute  {«• 
The  holy  God  and  Saint  Drothin  dear 
Shall  nercr  shut  eyes  on  thy  career  ; 

Look  out,  look  out,  Srend  Vonred  1** 

These  feats  that  we  extol  do  not  signify  so  much 
as  we  say.  These  boasted  arts  are  of  very  recent 
origia  They  are  local  conveniences,  but' do  not 
really  add  to  our  stature.    The  greatest  men  of  the 
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ft  great  man,  vriLhoui  telegraph,  or  gu,  or  Btcua-ooib 
or  niltber  ahoea,  or  lucifcr  matches,  or  other  for  I 
p:un ;  to  wu  ShiJupoare^  uid  Alfred,  and  Scip 
Mid  SocmtCK  Thoso  ure  local  convcuicncoa,  but  U 
cAsy  to  go  now  to  p&rl«  of  tiio  world  whoro  not  on 
all  these  uts  &re  wonting,  but  whoro  thoy  4ro  dc«iiu<; 
Tho  Arabian  ahcika,  tho  most  digniSod  pooplo  in  i^ 
planet,  do  not  want  tlicm ;  yol  havo  as  much  se 
rospcct  as  tho  English,  and  aro  cosily  ablo  to  impro 
Uio  Frenchman  or  tho  Amoricon  who  vidla  thorn  tIi 
the  respect  due  U>  a  bravo  and  sufficient  man. 

Thcso  fcata  have,  to  bo  euro,  great  diflbrence  ' 

merit,  and  somo  of  tJiom  involve  power  of  a  high  kiii< 

But  tho  public  values  tho  invention  moro  thui  iJ 

inventor  docs.     The  inventor  knows  there  ii  out 

more  and  better  whore  this  come  from.     Tho  pul* 

Eecs  in  it  a  lucrative  secret     Uen  soo  tlio  rcim 

^Wlich  the  inventor  onjoys,  and  tiioy  think:  "&_ 

shall  we  irin  that  I"    Cause  and  cITect  ore  a  1l« 

tedious ;  how  to  leap  to  tiie  result  by  short  0C= 

false  moons  T    Wo  arc  not  scnipulous.    What  w^ 

13  victory,  ^vitho^t  regard  to  the  cauto ;  after  th<^ 

lioy  rule,  after  tho  Napoleon  rule,  to  be  tho  str^L: 

I  to-day, — tho  way  of  tho  Tallej'rands, — prudent  ^^ 

I  whoso  watches  go  foster  tliun  thoir  noighbou^^^ 

J  who  dctoct  tho  first  moment  of  declinu,  '""^    , 

Ithonisolvoa  on  the  instant  on  tho  winning 

|have  heard  that  Nelson  used  to  say:  "Nev^— ^,^ 

3  justico  or  tlie  impudence,  only  lot  me  — 

<ord  Brougham's  single  duty  of  counsel  u^—^^^ 
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night  tables,  to  loun  tlio  economy  of  tbo  mind 
plironology,  or  tkill  without  atutly,  or  maateiy  iri 
out  ftpprooticoship,  or  the  sale  of  goods  through  i 
tonding  that  the/  sell,  or  power  through  mik 
believe  you  are  powerful,  or  through  a  packed  ji 
or  caucws  bribery  and  "ropoating"  rotci,  or  vei 
by  fraud.  Tlicy  think  thoy  havo  got  it,  bat  tl 
havo  got  Bomething  else, — a  crime  which  calli 
another  crime,  and  another  devil  behind  that ;  tl 
are  steps  to  suicide,  infamy,  and  tho  harming  of  n 
kind.  We  countenance  each  otlier  in  this  life 
show,  puffing,  advertiBoment,  and  manufacture 
public  opinion ;  and  excellence  ii  lost  sight  of  in 
Imngor  for  sudden  porformanco  and  pnus& 

There  was  a  wise  man,  an  Italian  artist^  Mic 
Angolo,  who  writes  thus  of  himself :  "  Meanwhile 
Cardinal  Ippolito,  in  whom  all  my  best  hopes  i 
placed,  being  dead,  I  began  to  imdcrstand  that 
premises  of  this  world  art^  for  the  most  part,  i 
phantoms,  and  that  to  confide  in  one's  self,  and 
come  eomothing  of  worth  and  value^  is  the  best  : 
safest  course."  Nov,  though  I  am  by  no  moans  i 
that  the  reader  will  assent  to  all  my  propositions, 
I  think  we  shall  agree  in  my  first  rule  for  succosi 
that  we  shall  drop  the  brag  and  the  advortisemi 
and  toko  Michel  Angolo's  course,  "  to  confide  in  o) 
self,  and  be  something  of  worth  and  value." 

Each  man  has  an  aptitude  bom  with  him  to 

'  easily  some  feat  impossible  to  nay  other.     Do  y 

ivork.    I  have  to  say  this  oftet^  but  ICatan  sayi 

oftener.     Tia  clownish  to  insist  on  doing  all  n 
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onft't  own  Iiutds,  m  if  every  miui  should  build  his 
own  clumay  houie,  forgo  his  hommor,  and  bake  his 
dough ;  but  he  is  to  daro  to  do  what  he  can  do  best ; 
not  help  others  as  tliey  would  direct  him,  but  u  he 
knows  his  helpful  power  to  bo.  To  do  otherwise  is 
—to  neutralise  all  those  oxtmordinuT'  spociol  talonU 
^tiibuted  among  mou.  Yot,  whilst  this  solf-tnith  is 
essential  to  the  exhibition  of  the  world  and  to  the 
growth  and  glory  of  each  mind,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
nun  who  believes  his  own  thought  or  who  speaks  that 
which  ho  was  created  to  say.  As  nothing  astonishea 
men  so  much  as  common  senso  and  plain-dealing,  so 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  any  man  than  an  act  of  his 
own.  Any  work  looks  wonderful  to  him,  except  that 
which  ho  can  do.  Wo  do  not  boliovo  our  own  thought; 
we  must  serve  somebody ;  wo  must  quote  somebody ; 
we  doto  on  tho  old  and  the  distant ;  wo  arc  ttcklod  by 
great  names ;  we  import  tho  roh'gion  of  other  nations; 
we  quoto  thoir  opinions;  we  cite  their  laws.  The 
gravest  and  loamedost  courts  in  this  country  shuddor 
to  face  a  now  question,  and  irill  wait  months  and 
years  for  a  cose  to  occur  that  can  bo  tortured  into  a 
precedent,  and  thus  throw  on  a  bolder  party  the  onut 
of  an  initiutivo.  Thus  we  do  not  carry  a  counsel  In 
our  brcasta,  or  do  not  know  it;  and  because  we  can* 
not  shako  olT  from  our  shoes  tliis  dust  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  tho  world  sooms  to  bo  bom  old,  society  is  under 
A  spell,  eveiy  man  is  a  borrower  and  a  mimic,  life  is 
theatrical,  and  literature  a  quotation ;  and  h^cA  that 
depression  of  spirits,  that  furrow  of  caro,  said  to  mark 
every  American  brow. 


that,  if  you  are  here,  tho  nuthoricics  of  ti 
put  you  horn,  and  for  etaae,  or  with 
■tricdy  Appointed  you  in  your  conitituti 
long  M  you  work  at  that  you  arc  woll  and 
It  by  DO  moona  conaiata  in  rushing  proms 
showy  feat  that  aholl  catch  tho  oyo  and  s 
t&ton.  It  ia  enough  if  you  work  in  tho  i 
tion.  So  far  from  the  pcrfonnanco  boii 
auccoaa,  it  ia  clear  that  the  aucccaa  woa  n 
than  that,  oamoly,  when  oil  tho  feata  thai 
ciWlity  wore  the  thoughts  of  good  hooda. 
of  each  diacovory  rightly  attochca  to  the 
made  tho  fonnula  which  contoina  all  the  ( 
not  to  tho  manufacturcra  who  now  make 
by  it;  although  tho  moh  luuformly  checi 
lifhcr,  and  not  tho  inventor.  It  ia  tho  thil 
muUitudo  that  thoy  cannot  aco  tho  hoi 
ground-plan ;  tho  working,  in  tho  model  i 
jcctor.  Whilat  it  ia  a  thought,  though  it ' 
fuel,  or  a  now  food,  or  tho  creation  of  agi 
ia  criod  down ;  it  ia  a  chimora :  bat  whon 
and  cornea  in  the  ahapo  of  eight  por  eoi 
cent,  a  hundred  per  cent,  theyciy:  "It  ia  t 
God.*  Horatio  Grccnough,  the  aculptor,  i 
of  Kobert  Fulton'a  \-iait  to  Paria :  "  Tvlto 
at  the  door  of  Napoleon  with  ateam,  and  wa 
and  Napoleon  lived  long  enough  to  know  t 
excluded  a  greater  power  than  hia  own." 

Ia  there  no  loving  of  knowledgo^  and  ot 
our  deaign,  for  itaelf  alone  t    Cuinot  we  ] 
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ielves  with  performing  our  work,  or  gaining  truth 
and  power,  without  being  praised  for  itt    I  gain  my 
pointy  I  gain  all  points,  if  I  can  reach  my  companion 
with  any  statement  which  teaches  him  his  own  worth. 
The  sum  of  wisdom  is,  that  the  time  is  never  lost 
^that  is  devoted  to  work.    The  good  workman  never 
says,  <* There,  that  will  do;"  but^  <* There,  that  is  it : 
try  it^  and  come  again,  it  will  last  alwajrs."    If  the 
artist^  in  whatever  art^  is  well  at  work  on  his  own 
design,  it  signifies  little  that  he  does  not  yet  find 
orders  or  customers.     I  pronounce  that  young  man 
happy  who  is  content  with  having  acquired  the  skill 
which  he  had  aimed  at,  and  waits  willingly  when  the 
occasion  of  making  it  appreciated  shall  arrive,  know- 
ing well  that  it  will  not  loiter.     The  time  your  rival 
spends  in  dressing  up  his  work  for  effect,  hastily,  and 
for  the  market,  you  spend  in  study  and  experiments 
towards  real   knowledge   and   efficiency.      He   has 
thereby  sold  his  picture  or  machine,  or  won  the  prize, 
or  got  the  appointment ;  but  you  have  raised  yourself 
into  a  liighor  school  of  art,  and  a  few  years  will  show 
the  advantage  of  the  real  master  over  the  short  popu- 
larity of  the  showman.     I  know  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
discriminate  this  self-trust,  which  is  the  pledge  of  all 
mental  vigour  and  performance,  from  the  disease  to 
which  it  is  allied, — the  exaggeration  of  the  part  which 
we  can  play; — yet  they  are  two  thinga     But  it  is 
sanity  to  know,  that,  over  my  talent  or  knack,  and 
a  million  times  better  than  any  talent^  is  the  central 
intelligence  which  subordinates  and  uses  all  talents ; 
and  it  is  only  as  a  door  into  this,  that  any  talent  or 


ipgyp^>^^piwnii    11     ■!  ui».ini     m  !■■■ 


T^sc  ■>  iiwuTii'mi,  of  yovoitj  ia  «• 

Wa  sMBBie  that  tfaera  an  iisw-  greX  bm^  i 

an  losk;  tfcu  tbere  »  bat  ou  Hotne 

Siukipean,  ooe  Kevboa,  aw  Soaiten     B 

ia  Ler  bcamiag  hour  does  dM  acknowi 

amapUion*.    We  ahould  know  lioir  to  praii 

<x  Plato,  or  Saint  John,  without  impore 

la  good  hoan  wie  do  not  find  SluJcGpe>re 

•ffvrgmt, — oolf  to  luTe  been  tmuUti 

fc^if^  preaait, — «ad  erejy  mail  and  woe 

priMfliflitiea       Tia  the  good  roador  that 

good  booJc ;  a  good  head  cannot  read  amiss 

book  he  fiad*  paasages  which  seem  cod£ 
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asides  hidden  from  all  else  and  unmistakably  meant 
for  his  ear* 

The  light  by  which  we  see  in  this  world  comes 
out  from  the  soul  of  the  observer.  Wherever  any 
noble  sentiment  dwelt,  it  made  the  faces  and  houses 
— around  to  shina  Nay,  the  powers  of  this  busy  brain 
are  miraculous  and  illimitable.  Therein  are  the 
roles  and  formulas  by  which  the  whole  empire  of 
matter  is  worked.  There  is  no  prosperity,  trade, 
art^  city,  or  great  material  wealth  of  any  kind,  but 
if  you  trace  it  home,  you  will  find  it  rooted  in  a 
thought  of  some  individual  man. 

Is  all  life  a  surface  affairt  Tis  curious,  but  our 
difference  of  wit  appears  to  be  only. a  difference 
-of  impressionability,  or  power  to  appreciate  faint, 
fainter,  and  infinitely  faintest  voices  and  visions. 
When  the  scholar  or  the  writer  has  pumped  his 
brain  for  thoughts  and  versos,  and  then  comes  abroad 
into  Nature,  has  he  never  found  that  there  is  a  better 
poetiy  hinted  in  a  boy's  whistle  of  a  tune,  or  in  the 
piping  of  a  sparrow,  than  in  all  his  literary  results  t 
We  call  it  health.  What  is  so  admirable  as  the 
health  of  youth  1 — with  his  long  days  because  his 
eyes  are  good,  and  brisk  circulations  keep  him  warm 
in  cold  rooms,  and  he  loves  books  that  speak  to  the 
imagination ;  and  he  can  read  Plato,  covered  to  his 
chin  with  a  cloak  in  a  cold  upper  chamber,  though 
he  should  associate  the  Dialogues  ever  after  with  a 
woollen  smell.  Tis  the  bane  of  life  that. natural 
effects  are  continually  crowded  out,  and  artificial 
arrangements  substituted.    We  remember  when,  in 
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early  youtli,  tlio  eaith  spoko  and  the  hci 
whoa  KD  evening,  any  evening,  grioi 
■leet  and  snor,  was  enough  for  ui; 
were  in  the  air.  Now  it  coats  a  ran 
of  douda  and  lights  to  overcome  tho 
mean.  \Vhat  is  it  we  look  for  in  tho 
nuuets  and  aunrises,  in  the  wa  and  th 
.  what  but  a  compensation  for  the  cramp 
of  human  porformances  T  We  bask  in 
the  mind  finds  somewhat  as  great  a 
Nature,  all  is  largo,  massive  repose, 
what  befalls  a  city  boy  who  goes  for  t 
into  the  October  woods.  Ho  is  suddt 
into  a  pomp  and  gloiy  that  bring  to 
the  dreams  of  romance.  Be  is  the  kin] 
he  was;  he  walks  through  tents  of  { 
bowers  of  crimson,  porphyry,  and  to 
on  pavilion,  garlondod  with  vines,  flow 
beams,  with  incense  and  music,  with  so  i 
his  astonished  senses ;  the  leaves  twinl 
and  flatter  him,  and  his  eye  and  step 
on  by  what  hazy.jlist«oces  to  happier  •< 
this  happiness  he  owes  only  to  bis  fine 
The  owner  of  the  wood-lot  finds  only 
discolourod  troos :  and  says :  "  They  oi 
down;  they  aren't  growing  any  better; 
be  cut  and  corded  before  spring." 

Wordsworth  writes  of  the  delists  o 
Nature.— 

"  For  narar  will  ooma  back  tha  hoar 
or  ipleDdoui  Ld  tlia  gmn,  of  glorj  In  t^ 
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But  I  luve  just  ROOD  A  man,  iroll  knowing  what  he 
Bpoke  of,  who  told  me  that  tho  Tone  was  not  true 
tcx  him ;  that  his  eyea  opened  as  he  grew  older,  and 
that  eveiy  spring  was  more  beautiful  to  him  than 
thelaiL 

—  Ws  live  among  gods  of  onr  own  creatioa  Does 
that  deop-toned  bell,  which  has  shortenod  many  a 
night  of  ill  nerrea,  render  to  you  nothing  but  acoustic 
Tibrations  1  la  the  old  church,  which  gave  you  tho 
first  lessons  of  religious  life,  or  the  village  school,  or 
(he  college  where  you  first  knew  the  dreams  of  fancy 
and  joys  of  thought,  only  boards  or  brick  and  mortar  t 
Is  the  house  in  which  you  were  bom,  or  tho  house  in 

~  which  your  dearest  friend  lived,  only  a  piece  of  real 
estate  whoso  value  is  covered  by  the  Hartford  insur- 
ance! You  walk  on  the  beach  and  enjoy  the  anima- 
tion of  tho  picture.  Scoop  up  a  little  water  in  tho 
hollow  of  your  palm,  take  np  a  handful  of  shore 
sand ;  woU,  tlicso  are  the  elements.  What  is  tho 
beach  but  acres  of  sand  I  what  is  tho  ocean  but  cubic 
miles  of  water  1  a  little  more  or  loss  eignifies  nothing. 
Ko,  it  is  that  this  brute  matter  is  part  of  somewhat 
not  bruto.  It  is  that  the  sand  floor  is  held  by  spheral 
gravity,  and  bent  to  be  a  part  of  the  round  globe, 
under  the  optical  sky,  —  part  of  tho  astonishing 
astronomy,  and  existing,  at  last,  to  moral  ends  and  ' 
from  moral  causes. 

The  worid  is  not  made  up  to  the  eye  of  figures^ 
that  is,  only  half ;  it  is  also  made  of  colour.  How 
that  element  washes  the  universe  with  its  enchanting 
waveal    Theeculptorhad  ended  his  work,  and  behold 
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&  now  world  of  tlroam-like  glory.  Tis  tl 
of  Noturo ;  beyond  colour  slio  cannot 
mumor,  life  is  made  up,  not  of  Icnowlcd 
of  love  also.  If  thought  is  form,  sontimc 
It  clothes  the  skeleton  world  with  «|taco, 
glow.  The  hues  of  sunset  make  life  g 
^  affections  make  some  bttle  web  of  cottagi 
populous,  important,  and  filling  the  mi 
oiu:  history. 

Tho  fundamental  fact  in  our  metaphy 
tion  is  tho  correspondence  of  man  to  t 
ihat  every  change  in  that  writes  a  re 
mind.  The  mind  yields  sympathetically 
oncies  or  law  wluch  stream  tlirough  thinj 
tho  order  of  Natura;  and  in  the  pcrfct 
corrcspondcnco  or  cxpreasivenoss,  the  heal 
of  man  consisL  If  we  follow  this  hint 
toUectuol  education,  we  shall  find  that  ; 
poaitions,  not  new  dogmas  and  a  logical  < 
the  world,  tliat  are  our  firat  need ;  but  t 
tonderly  cherish  the  intellectual  and  i 
bilities,  those  fountaitu  of  right  thougl 
them  to  stay  and  make  their  home  with 
they  abide  with  us,  we  shall  not  think  i 
perception  far  outruns  our  talent.  ^ 
welcome  to  the  highest  lessons  of  reli| 
poetry  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  our  all 
And,  further,  the  groat  hearing  and  s; 
men  is  more  true  and  wise  than  thoir 
wont  to  b&  A  deep  sympathy  ia  what 
for  any  student  of  the  mind ;  for  the  chis 
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between  man  and  man  ie  a  difToronce  of  imprcBsion- 
ability.  Aristotle,  or  Bacon,  or  Kant,  propound  Gomo 
maxim  which  ia  tho  keynot«  of  philosophy  theuco- 
forward.  But  I  am  more  intorostod  to  know,  that, 
when  at  laat  they  have  hurled  out  their  grand  word, 
-  it  is  only  some  familiar  experience  of  every  man  in 
the  street.  If  it  be  not,  it  will  never  be  heard  of 
ngsin. 

Ah  I  if  one  could  keep  this  senaibility,  and  live  in 
tho  happy  sufhcing  present,  and  find  tho  day  and  its 
cheap  means  contenting,  which  only  oak  receptivity 
in  you,  and  no  strained  cxcrlJoa  and  cankering 
ambition,  ovemtimulating  to  be  at  tho  head  of  your 
class  and  tho  head  of  society,  and  to  have  distinction 
and  laurels  and  consumption  1  Wo  are  not  strong  by 
our  power  to  penetrate,  but  by  our  rolatcdnesa.  The 
world  is  enlarged  for  us,  not  by  new  objects,  but  by 
finding  more  affinities  and  potencies  in  those  wo  have. 
This  sensibility  appears  in  the  homage  to  beauty 
which  exalts  the  faculties  of  youth,  in  the  power 
which  fonn  and  colour  exert  upon  the  soul ;  when  we 
see  eyes  that  are  a  compliment  to  the  human  racc^ 
features  Uiat  explain  tho  Phidian  sculpture.  Fonte- 
noUe  said:  "There  are  three  things  about  which  I 
have  curiosity,  though  I  know  nothing  of  them,— 
musie,  poetry,  and  love."  The  groat  doctors  of  this 
science  are  tho  greatest  men, — Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  Shakspeare.  The  wise  Socrates 
treats  this  matter  with  a  certain  archness,  yet  with 
Ter^  marked  expressions.  "I  am  always,"  he  says, 
g  that  I  happen  to  know,  I  may  say,  nothing 
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tliat  kind  of  Icumiug  I  luy  claim  to  boin^  more 
thut  any  on«  num  of  tho  put  or  proKot 
They  nuy  ««11  ipeak  in  tliis  unccTtaio  mini 
tlieir  knowledge,  and  in  this  confident  man 
their  will,  for  the  secret  of  it  ia  hard  to  dct 
doop  it  is ;  and  yet  genius  ii  meuurod  by  iu  i 
this  Bciencfl. 

^Vho  is  he  in  youth,  or  in  maturity,  or  even 
age,  who  does  not  lilce  to  hear  of  those  sensi 
which  turn  curled  heads  round  at  church,  on 
wonderful  eye-beams  acroos  assemblies,  from 
one,  never  misiing  iu  tho  thickest  crowd.  Th 
statist  reckons  by  tens  and  hundrods ;  the  geni 
is  interested  in  every  slipper  that  comes  is 
osaombly.  The  passion,  alike  everjrvhere^ 
under  the  snows  of  Scandinavia,  under  tho  I 
the  equator,  and  swims  in  the  seas  of  Pol 
Lofn  is  as  puissant  a  divinity  in  the  Korse  £ 
Camadova  in  the  red  vault  of  India,  Eros 
Greek,  or  Cupid  in  the  Latin  heaven.  And ' 
■pociolly  true  of  love  is,  that  it  is  a  state  of  e 
impressionability ;  the  lover  hss  more  senses  an 
senses  than  others ;  his  eye  and  oar  are  teleg 
he  reads  omens  on  the  flower,  and  cloud,  an 
and  form,  and  gesture,  and  reads  them  arigl 
his  surprise  at  the  sudden  and  entire  undent 
that  is  between  him  and  tho  beloved  penon,  it 
to  him  that  thcfy  might  somehow  meet  indepeu 
of  time  and  place.  How  delicious  the  belief  I 
could  elude  ^  guards^  precaution^  o 
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and  dolkys,  and  hold  instant  and  ecmpitornal  com- 
munication] Id  solitude,  in  banisbmflnt,  the  hope 
returned,  and  the  cxperimont  was  eagerly  tried.  The 
■uperoal  powers  seem  to  take  hia  part.  What  was  on 
his  lipa  to  say  is  uttered  by  his  friend.  When  he 
went  abroad,  he  met,  by  wonderful  casualties,  the 
one  person  he  sought  If  in  hia  wallc  he  chanced  to 
look  back,  his  friend  was  walking  behind  him  And 
it  has  happened  that  the  artist  hoa  oftea  drawn  in  hia 
pictures  the  face  of  the  future  wife  whom  he  had  not 
yet  seen. 

But  also  in  complacences,  nowise  lo  strict  aa  Ihia 
of  the  passion,  the  man  of  sensibility  counts  it  a 
delight  only  to  hoar  a  child's  voice  fully  addressed  to 
him,  or  to  see  the  beautiful  manners  of  the  youth  of 
either  sax.  When  tho  ovont  is  past  and  remote,  bow 
iusiguifiimnt  tho  groatcst  compared  with  the  piquancy 
of  the  present  I  To-day  at  tho  school  examination 
the  professor  interrogates  Sylvina  in  the  history  class 
about  Odoacer  and  AJario.  Sylvina  can't  remember, 
but  suggests  that  Odoacer  was  defeated ;  and  the  pro> 
feasor  tartly  replies:  "No,  he  defeated  the  Romans." 
But  'tis  plain  to  the  visitor,  that  'tis  of  no  importance 
at  all  about  Odoacer,  and  'tis  a  groat  deal  of  import- 
ance about  Sylvina;  and  if  she  says  he  was  defeated, 
why  he  had  better,  a  great  deal,  have  been  defeated, 
than  give  hor  a  moment's  annoy.  Odoacer,  if  there 
was  a  particle  of  the  gentleman  in  him,  would  have 
■aid :  Let  me  be  defeated  a  thousand  times. 

And  as  our  tendemoss  for  youth  and  beauty  givea 
a  new  and  just  importance  to  their  fresh  and  manifold 
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"  Oft  h»v«  I  board,  and  doom  ttio  witneu  true, 
Wliom  man  delighu  in,  Qod  ddigliU  in  too," 

All  bo&tity  varms  tho  hearty  ii  a  sign  of  health,  . 
proapority,  and  the  fa,vour  of  God.  Everything  last- 
ing ud  fit  for  men,  the  Divine  Power  has  marked 
with  this  stomp.  What  delights,  what  emancipatea, 
not  what  scares  and  pains  lis,  is  wise  and  good  in  , 
speech  and  in  the  arts.  For,  truly,  the  heart  at  the 
centre  of  the  universe  with  every  throb  hurls  the  flood 
of  happiness  into  every  artory,  vein,  and  veinlet,  so 
that  the  whole  system  is  inundated  with  the  tides  of 
joy.  The  plenty  of  the  poorest  place  is  too  great; 
the  harvest  cannot  be  gathered.  Every  sound  ends 
in  music.  The  edge  of  every  surface  is  tinged  with 
prismatic  rays. 

One  mora  trait  of  trua  success.  Tho  good  mind 
chooses  what  is  positive,  what  is  advancing, — embraces 
the  affirmative.  Our  system  is  one  of  poverty.  Tis 
presumed,  as  I  said,  there  is  but  one  Shakspeare,  one 
Ilomor,  one  Jesus, — not  that  all  are  or  shall  bo  in- 
spired. But  wo  must  begin  by  affirming  Truth  and 
goodness  subsist  for  evormora  It  is  true  there  is  evil 
and  good,  night  and  day,  but  these  are  not  equal 
The  day  is  great  and  final.  The  night  is  for  tho  day, 
but  the  day  is  not  for  tho  night  What  is  this  immor- 
tal demand  for  moro,  which  belongs  to  our  constitu- 
tion t  this  enormous  ideal  t  There  is  no  such  critic 
and  beggar  as  this  terrible  Soul.  No  historical  person 
begins  to  content  us.  We  know  the  satisfactorinesa 
of  justice,  the  sufficiency  of  truth.  We  know  the 
■newer  that  loaves  nothing  to  oak.     We  know  tlio 
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and  what  are  you  that  would  lay  the  ghastly  anatomy 

barel 

'     Don't  hang  a  dismal  picture  on  the  wall,  and  do 

not  daub  with  sables  and  glooms  in  your  conversation. 

Don't  be  a  cynic  and  disconsolate  preacher.    Don't 

bewail  and  bemoan.     Omit  the  negative  propositions. 

Nerve  us  with  incessant  affirmatives.    Don't  waste 

yourself  in  rejection,  nor  bark  against  the  bad,  but 

chant  the  beauty  of  the  good.     When  that  is  spoken 

which  has  a  right  to  be  spoken,  the  chatter  and  the 

criticism  will  stop.    Set  down  nothing  that  will  not 

help  somebody ; 

*•  For  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Ilope'i  perpetual  breath.*' 

Tlio  affirmative  of  affirmatives  is  love.  As  much 
love,  so  much  porcoption.  As  caloric  to  matter,  so  is 
love  to  mind ;  so  it  enlarges,  and  so  it  empowers  it 
Good-will  makes  insight,  as  one  finds  his  way  to  the 
sea  by  embarking  on  a  river.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
people  who  can  silence  me,  but  I  seek  one  who  shall 
make  mo  forgot  or  overcome  the  frigidities  and  im- 
becilitios  into  which  I  fall.  The  painter  Giotto,  Vasari 
tells  us,  renewed  art,  because  he  put  more  goodness 
into  his  heads.  To  awake  in  man  and  to  raise  the 
sense  of  worth,  to  educate  his  feeling  and  judgment 
so  that  he  shall  scorn  himself  for  a  bad  action,  that  is 
the  only  aim. 

Tib  cheap  and  easy  to  destroy.  There  is  not  a 
joyful  boy  or  an  innocent  girl  buoyant  with  fine 
purposes  of  duty,  in  all  the  street  full  of  eager  and 
rosy  faces,  but  a  cynic  can  chill  and  dishearten  with 
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to  tho  most  sanguine.  Tho  cynic  lina  oiilj-  to  foi 
their  hint  with  his  bitter  confinnation,  and  they  ch 
that  eager  courogcous  paca  and  go  homo  with  bea: 
■tep  and  prenuiture  age.  Tlioy  will  themMJ 
quickly  snoiigh  give  tho  hint  lio  wants  to  tho  i 
wretch.  Which  of  them  has  not  failed  to  pli 
where  they  moat  wished  it  t  or  blumlerod  where  t 
were  most  ambitious  of  success  t  or  found  thcmse 
awkward  or  t«dious  or  incapablo  of  study,  thou 
or  heroism,  and  only  hoped  by  good  sonso  and  fid< 
to  do  what  they  could  and  pass  unblamod  I  And 
witty  malefactor  makes  their  little  hope  less  ' 
satire  and  scepticism,  and  slackens  the  springi 
endeavour.  Yes,  this  is  oasy ;  hut  to  help  Uie  y< 
BonI,  add  energy,  inspire  hope,  and  blow  the  i 
into  a  useful  flame ;  to  redeem  defeat  by  new  thoi 
by  firm  action,  that  is  not  easy,  that  ia  the  wor 
divine  men. 

AVe  live  on  different  planes  or  platforms.  1 
is  an  extcnml  life,  which  is  educated  at  school,  ta 
to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  trade ;  taught  to  gras 
the  boy  can  get,  urging  him  to  put  himself  fon 
to  make  himself  useful  and  agreeable  in  tho  worli 
ride,  run,  argue,  and  contend,  unfold  his  talonts,  a] 
conquer,  and  possess. 

But  tho  inner  life  sits  at  homo,  and  doos  not  I 
to  do  thingfl,  nor  value  those  feata  at  all  Tit  a  qi 
wiso  perception.  It  lores  truth,  bocause  it  ia  i 
real;  it  loves  right,  it  knows  nothing  elso;  bu 
makes  no  progress ;  was  ai  wise  in  oar  fint  men 
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of  it  as  now;  is  just  the  same  now  in  maturity,  and 
hereafter  in  age,  it  was  in  youth.  We  have  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood ;  we  have  powers,  con- 
nection, children,  reputations,  professions;  this  makes 
no  account  of  thom  alL  It  lives  in  the  great  present; 
it  makes  the  present  great  This  tranquil  well- 
founded,  wide-seeing  soul  is  no  express  rider,  no 
attorney,  no  magistrate:  it  lies  in  the  sun,  and  broods 
on  the  world.  A  person  of  this  temper  once  said  to 
a  man  of  much  activity :  "  I  will  pardon  you  that  you 
do  so  much,  and  you  me  that  I  do  nothing.'*  And 
Euripides  says  that  "Zeus  hates  busybodies  and  those 
who  do  too  much." 


pii^9V«vp»^w«  ■■'     11        <ii'»»^ 
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On  the  Annivonarf  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  S< 
At  Cambridge,  in  1861,  tlio  venerable  Proi 
Quincy,  senior  member  of  the  Sodoty,  u  w 
Benior  alumnus  of  the  University,  wu  recciTod 
dinner  vith  peculiar  demonstrations  of  respect 
•  '^  ^itl    £  replied  to  tiiose  compliments  in  a  apoeeh,  and, 

fully  claiming  tlie  privileges  of  a  literary  n 
entered  at  some  length  into  an  Apology  for  OU 
and,  aiding  himself  by  notes  in  hit  hand,  m 
sort  of  running  commentary  on  Cicero's  chapte: 
Soncctute."  The  character  of  the  speaker,  the 
parent  good  faiUi  of  his  praise  and  blame,  ai 
nnireU  of  his  eager  preference  of  Cicero's  opinii 
King  David's,  gave  unusual  interest  to  the  C 
festival.  It  was  a  discourse  full  of  dignity,  hon< 
him  who  spoke  and  those  who  hoanl. 

Tlio  speech  led  me  to  look  over  at  homo— oi 
task — Cicero's  famous  essay,  charming  by  its  ui 
rhetorical  merit;  heroic  with  Stoical  precepts, 
a  Bomon  eye  to  tho  claims  of  the  State;  baj 
perhaps,  in  his  praise  of  life  on  the  farm ;  aod 
at  the   conclusion  to  a  lofty  strain.    But  hs 
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not  exhanat  the  subjoct ;  rather  invites  the  attempt 
to  add  traiu  to  the  picture  from  our  broader  modem 
life. 

Cicero  mokea  no  reference  to  the  illtuions  which 
•  cling  to  the  element  of  time,  and  in  vliich  Nature 
delights.  WollingtoQ,  in  speaking  of  militoiy  men, 
said :  "  ^Vhat  masks  are  those  uniforms  to  hide 
cowards  I"  I  have  often  detected  the  like  doeeplioQ 
in  the  clotii  shoe,  waddod  pelisse,  wi^  spoctades,  and 
podded  chair  of  Age.  Nature  lends  herself  to  these 
illusions,  and  adds  dim  sight,  deafness,  cracked  voice, 
snowy  hair,  short  niomory,  and  sleep.  Thoao  also  are 
masks,  and  oil  is  not  Ago  that  wears  them.  ^Vhil8t 
we  yet  call  oursolvca  young,  and  our  mates  are  yet 
youtliB  n-ith  oven  boyish  romains,  one  good  fellow  in 
the  sot  prcmatiiroly  aporLs  a  gray  or  a  bold  hood, 
which  docs  not  imjxMo  on  us  who  know  how  innocent 
of  sanctity  or  of  Platonism  ho  ia,  but  does  deceive 
his  juniors  and  tlio  public,  who  presently  distinguish 
him  with  a  moat  amusing  roapcct:  and  tliia  lots  us 
into  the  socrot,  that  the  venerable  forma  that  so  awed 
our  childhood  wore  just  such  impostors.  Nature  is 
full  of  freaks,  and  now  puts  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  and  thon  a  young  heart  boating  under  four- 
score winters. 

For  if  the  essence  of  Ago  is  not  present,  these  signs, 
whether  of  Art  or  Nature,  are  countorfeit  and  ridicu- 
lous :  and  the  esaonco  of  Age  is  intolloct.  Wherever 
that  appears,  we  call  it  old.  If  we  look  into  the  oyos 
of  the  youngoat  person,  wo  somotimcs  discover  that 
bore  ia  one  who  knows  already  what  yoa  wotUd  go 
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ttboui  witli  mocli  piint  to  teach  biu ;  then 
liini  which  b  Um  uicoator  of  all  around  his 
Iwt  Uh)  ludian  Vodw  expMM  whoa  th*)-  h 
UlU  can  di»crimiiMUo  is  th«  /*tl»or  of  liu 
And  in  our  oU  Rriti«h  logwuls  of  Arthur 
Boinid  TaWe,  hit  friend  and  couiiMUor,  >r 
Wia^  Ii  a  babe  found  expocod  in  a  haake 
rivor-aide,  tad,  though  tui  infant  of  only  a  I 
iftniu  aitiealatoly  to  tboM  who  dtMoror  I 
hU  uioe  and  Wttoy,  and  prownUy  forolcUa 
o(  tho  bjrscandon.  WhcroYor  then  is  pow 
ii  Ag<L  Dont  bo  docoivod  by  diuplos  and  i 
toll  you  that  babo  ia  a  thouaand  yoan  M. 

Timo  ia,  indeed,  the  theatro  and  aeat  of 

nothing  it  so  dueta«  nud  alaalic     Tho  mind  i 

an  hour  to  a  century,  and  dwarfi  an  ago  to  i 

Soadi  foond  in  a  moujiie  at  DonuucDa  an  old 

of  a  hoadrad  and  fifty  yoan  who  waa  dyinj;  i 

wyii^  to  hinaolf  t  "  I  said,  coining  into  tho  w 

Wrth,    'I  will   mjoy  myaeif   for  a  few  n 

Alna  J  at  tho  variegated  tahlo  of.  lifo  I  parto 

ttw  mouUiftUs,  aod  th«  FatOB  taid.  'Sium^/" 

which  doot  not  decay  ia  w  eontnl  and  coatn; 

B^  tJut,  a>  long  sa  one  i«  aJono  by  hfmaelf,  h 

Hoaiblo  of  tbo  incwdi  of  timit,  which  always  h 

thft  •urfaocyxlgoa.    If,  on  a  wintflr  day,  you 

•tand  within  a  bell-glaa(^  tho  fa«o  and  cnloor 

afternoon  doudi  woold  not  iodicato  whoUior  I 

Jane  or  January,-  and  if  wo  did  net  find  tho 

tiono/outKli-cain  tho  eyoa  of  tho  yoraj  pooj 

.«ou]d  not  know  that  tho  oentuij-ekMk  hod 
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seventy  insteftd  of  twenty.  How  m&ny  men  habit- 
ually believe  that  each  chance  passenger  with  whom 
they  conTcroe  is  of  thoir  own  ige,  and  presently  find 
it  was  hia  father,  and  not  his  brother,  whom  they 
knewl 
*  But  not  to  press  too  hard  on  these  docoit«  and 
illusions  of  Nature,  which  are  inseparable  from  our 
condition,  and  looking  at  Age  undor  an  aspect  more 
conformed  to  tbo  common  sense,  if  the  question  be 
the  felicity  of  Ago,  I  fear  the  first  popular  judgments 
will  be  unfavourable.  From  the  point  of  sensuous 
experionce,  seen  frotp  the  streets  and  marknts  and  the 
haunts  of  pleasure  and  gain,  the  estimate  of  Ago  is 
low,  melancholy,  and  sceptical.  Frankly  face  tho 
facta,  and  see  the  result  Tobacco,  cofTce,  alcohol, 
hashish,  pmssic  acid,  strychnino,  are  weak  dilutions : 
the  surest  poison  is  time.  This  cup,  which  Nature 
puts  to  our  lips,  has  a  wonderful  virtue,  stbpassing 
that  of  any  other  draught.  It  o|>ens  the  senses,  odds 
power,  fills  us  n-ith  exalted  dreams,  which  we  call 
hope,  love,  ambition,  science;  especially,  it  creates  a 
craving  for  larger  draughts  of  itself.  But  they  who 
take  tlio  larger  draughts  are  drunk  with  it,  lose  their 
stature,  strength,  beauty,  and  senses,  and  ond  in  folly 
and  delirium.  We  poetpono  our  literary  work  until 
we  have  more  ripeness  and  skill  to  write,  and  we  ono 
day  discover  that  our  literary  talent  was  a  youthful 
eSerresconce  which  we  have  now  lost.  We  hod  a 
judge  in  Massachusetts  who  at  sixty  proposed  to 
resign,  alleging  that  ho  pcrceive<l  a  certain  decay  in 
bis  faculties;  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  on 
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uconnt  of  Um  pablic  coavenicaoa  at  that  thncL 
Mtvtntjr  it  «ru  biDt«d  to  bim  that  it  wu  time  u 
tiro ;  Vut  bo  now  TC[tli(<il,  that  ho  liioi^hl  bii  j 
moat  u  robust,  uul  dl  hi*  fiKtiltiiM  u  good  u 
tliOf  won.  But  besides  tho  uU-<looc(>t)on,  tha  sfa 
and  butir  Ubnorcn  of  tfaa  strooC  do  not  work 
vriib  tlio  dironio  vsJetndiiiarittiL  Youth  h  aytryir 
(n  i>Iiic«.  A^o,  lilco  woman,  roquim  St  sonouDdi 
Age  is  comoly  in  CMcbee,  in  cliurchn^  in  dnir 
itatt,  uid  coremOfljr,  in  conndl-duunbcni  in  eour 
jiutJce,  and  bistorieal  tocietie*.  Age  is  bocomin 
tho  country.  But  in  tho  nuh  and  uprosr  of  Bt 
w&y,  if  you  look  into  tho  facet  of  iho  posscngon,  t 
is  dejection  or  indiji^Dalioii  in  the  •«nion,  a  eoi 
coQccolod  eonso  of  injury,  and  tho  lip  nuulo  up  w, 
heroic  dotomination  not  to  mind  it.  Few  onvj 
ooniidoralion  enjoyeil  by  tlio  oldcsi  inhabitant, 
do  not  count  a  man's  yoara  until  ho  li«a  nothing 
to  count  Tlio  vast  tnconrcnioDco  of  anJmal  ioi 
tality  wu  told  in  the  fahte  of  Tithonus.  In  shon 
creed  of  ttio  street  is,  Old  Ago  is  not  diagncoful 
inunonaoly  disadvantageous.  life  is  well  caougb 
wo  shall  all  bo  glad  to  gat  out  of  it,  and  thoy  wi! 
bo  glad  to  have  us. 

This  ii  odious  on  Die  face  of  it,  Uuivotnl  ea 
tions  an  not  to  be  shaken  by  tho  whiuaios  of  i 
fed  biitchors  and  firomen,  or  by  tho  sontiiaeaial 
of  girls  who  would  keep  the  infaniilo  Uoom  an  i 
check*.  Wa  know  tho  rnluo  of  exporieoca.  Lif^ 
art  are  cumnlatire ;  and  he  who  haa  aeeompli 
soiuolhiog  in  any  dopattcnoBt  fttoM  * 
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heard  on  that  subject  A  man  of  great  emplojrments 
and  excellent  performance  used  to  assure  me  that  he 
did  not  think  a  man  worth  anything  until  he  was 
sixty ;  although  this  smacks  a  little  of  the  resolution 
of  a  certain  "  Young  Men's  Republican  Club,"  that  all 
,men  should  be  held  eligible  who  were  under  seventy. 
But  in  all  governments,  the  councils  of  power  were 
held  by  the  old ;  and  patricians  or  paires,  senate  or 
senes^  seigneurs  or  seniors,  germtia^  the  senate  of  Sparta, 
the  presbytery  of  the  Church,  and  the  like,  all  signify 
simply  old  men. 

The  cynical  creed  or  lampoon  of  the  market  is 
refuted  by  the  universal  prayer  for  long  life,  which 
is  the  verdict  of  Nature,  and  justified  by  all  history. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  examples  of  an  accelerated  pace 
by  which  young  men  achieved  grand  works ;  as  in  the 
Macedonian  Alexander,  in  RaffacUe,  Shakspeare,  Pas- 
cal, Bums,  and  Byron ;  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 
Nature,  in  the  main,  vindicates  her  law.  Skill  to  do 
comes  of  doing;  knowledge  comes  by  eyes  always 
open,  and  working  hands ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge 
that  is  not  power.  B<^rangcr  said:  ''Almost  all  the 
good  workmen  live  long.''  And  if  the  life  be  true 
and  noble,  we  have  quite  another  sort  of  seniors  than 
the  frowzy,  timorous,  peevish  dotards  who  are  falsely 
old, — ^namely,  the  men  who  fear  no  city,  but  by  whom 
cities  stand ;  who  appearing  in  any  street,  the  people 
empty  their  houses  to  gaze  at  and  obey  them :  as  at 
"My  Cid,  with  the  fleecy  beard,"  in  Toledo;  or 
Bruce,  as  Barbour  reports  him ;  as  blind  old  Dandolo, 
elected  Doge  at  eighty-four  years,  storming  Constant!* 
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relief  from  the  number  of  dangers  ho  has  escaped. 
When  the  old  wife  says,  "  Take  care  of  that  tumour 
in  your  shoulder,  perhaps  it  is  cancerous,"— -ho  replies, 
"I  am  yielding  to  a  surer  decomposition.''  The 
humorous  thief  who  drank  a  pot  of  beer  at  the 
gallows  blew  off  the  froth  because  he  had  heard  it  was 
unhealthy ;  but  it  will  not  add  a  pang  to  the  prisoner 
marched  out  to  be  shot  to  assure  him  that  the  pain 
in  his  knee  threatens  mortification.  When  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  the  cows  raged,  the  butchers  said,  that, 
though  the  acute  degree  was  novel,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  this  disease  did  not  occur  among  cattle. 
All  men  carry  seeds  of  all  distempers  through  life 
latent,  and  we  die  without  developing  them ;  such  is 
the  affirmative  force  of  the  constitution ;  but  if  you 
are  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  some  of  these  sleeping 
seeds  start  and  open.  Meantime  at  every  stage  we 
lose  a  foe.  At  fifty  years,  'tis  said,  afflicted  citizens 
lose  their  sick  headaches.  I  hope  this  hegira  is  not  as 
movable  a  feast  as  that  one  I  annually  look  for,  when 
the  horticulturists  assure  me  that  the  rosebugs  in  our 
gardens  disappear  on  the  tenth  of  July ;  they  stay  a 
fortnight  later  in  mine.  But  be  it  as  it  may  with  the 
sick  headache, — 'tis  certain  that  graver  headaches  and 
heart-aches  are  lulled  once  for  all,  as  we  come  up  with 
certain  goals  of  tima  The  passions  have  answered 
their  purpose :  that  slight  but  dread  overweight,  with 
which,  in  each  instance,  Natura  secures  the  execution 
of  her  aim,  drops  oK,  To  keep  man  in  the  planet,  she 
impresses  the  terror  of  death.  To  perfect  the  com- 
missariat, she  implants  in  each  a  certain  rapacity  to 
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To  onsuro  tlic  cxiislcnco  of 
soxual  instinct,  at  tho  risk 
To  BGCure  itrongth,  aho  pla 
which  so  eisily  overdo  the 
But  these  temporuy  stayi 
tion  of  the  young  animal  ! 
be  roplocod  by  noblor  ros 
niiiiilst  this  rabble  of  i>nssi 
too  hungry  and  irritabla 
mind  and  heart  open,  sa 
We  leun  the  fatal  compel 
net.  Then — one  after  ■ 
destroying  crew  disappear. 
I  count  it  another  cap 
that  a  success  more  or  lea 
by  little,  it  has  amassed  si 
con  very  well  afford  to  go 
\YhoQ  I  chanced  to  meet 
sixty-three  years  old,  ha  < 
had  a  fall  and  lost  a  tooth, 
were  much  concerned  for 
plied,  that  he  waB~gIad  i 
years  before,"  Wall,  Nab 
not  lose  our  organs  forty 
argued  a  cause  yesterday  i 
I  was  struck  with  a  certaii 
which  vastly  bocamo  him. 
serious  concern  to  him  whi 
and  effective.  Now  it  is  < 
but  of  none  to  himieif.    It 
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what  he  can  do  and  cannot  do^  and  his  reputation 
does  not  gain  or  suffer  from  one  or  a  dozen  now  per- 
formances. If  he  should,  on  a  new  occasion,  rise  quite 
beyond  his  mark,  and  achieve  somewhat  great  and 
extraordinary,  that,  of  coiu*se,  would  instantly  tell; 
but  he  may  go  below  his  mark  with  impimity,  and 
people  will  say :  "  Oh,  ho  had  headache,^  or,  "  He  lost 
his  sleep  for  two  night&"  What  a  lust  of  appearance, 
what  a  load  of  anxieties  that  once  degraded  him,  he 
is  thus  rid  of  1  Every  one  is  sensible  of  this  cumula- 
tive advantage  in  living.  All  the  good  days  behind 
him  are  sponsors,  who  speak  for  him  when  he  is  silent^ 
pay  for  him  when  he  has  no  money,  introduce  him 
whore  he  has  no  letters,  and  work  for  him  when  he 
sleeps. 

A  tlu'rd  felicity  of  age  is,  that  it  has  foimd  expres- 
sion. The  youth  suiTors  not  only  from  ungratified 
desires,  but  from  powers  untried,  and  from  a  picture 
in  his  mind  of  a  career  which  has,  as  yet,  no  outward 
reality.  He  is  tormented  with  the  want  of  corre- 
s}x>ndcnce  between  things  and  thought&  Michel 
Angelo's  head  is  full  of  masculine  and  gigantic  figures 
as  gods  walking,  wliich  make  him  savage  until  his 
furious  chisel  can  render  them  into  marble ;  and  of 
architectural  dreams,  until  a  hundred  stone-masons 
can  lay  them  in  courses  of  travertine.  There  is  the 
like  tempest  in  every  good  head  in  which  some  great 
benefit  for  the  world  is  planted.  The  throes  continue 
until  the  child  is  bom.  Every  faculty  new  to  each 
man  thus  goads  him  and  drives  him  out  into  doleful 
deserts,  until  it  finds  proper  vent    All  the  functions 
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For  a  fourth  beneiiti  Age  sets  its  houso  in  order, 
and  finishes  its  works,  which  to  every  artist  is  a 
supreme  pleasure.  Youth  has  an  excess  of  sensibility, 
before  which  every  object  glitters  and  attracts.  Wo 
leave  one  pursuit  for  another,  and  the  young  man's 
year  is  a  heap  of  beginnings.  At  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month he  has  nothing  to  show  for  it^ — ^not  one  com- 
pleted work.  But  the  time  is  not  lost  Our  instincts 
drove  us  to  hive  innumerable  experiences,  that  are 
yet  of  no  visible  value,  and  which  we  may  keep  for 
twice  seven  years  before  they  shall  be  wanted.  The 
best  things  are  of  secular  growth.  The  instinct  of 
classifying  marks  the  wise  and  healthy  mind.  Lin- 
naeus projects  his  system,  and  lays  out  his  twenty-four 
classes  of  plants,  before  yet  he  has  foimd  in  Nature 
a  single  plant  to  justify  certain  of  his  classes.  His 
seventh  doss  has  not  one.  In  process  of  time,  he 
finds  with  delight  the  little  white  TrierUalis,  the  only 
plant  with  seven  petals  and  sometimes  seven  stamens, 
which  constitutes  a  seventh  class  in  conformity  with 
his  system.  The  conchologist  builds  his  cabinet  whilst 
as  yet  ho  has  few  shcll&  He  labels  shelves  for  classes, 
cells  for  species :  all  but  a  few  are  empty.  But  every 
year  fills  some  blanks,  and  with  accelerating  speed  as 
he  becomes  knowing  and  known.  An  old  scholar 
finds  keen  debght  in  verifying  the  impressive  anec- 
dotes and  citations  he  has  met  with  in  miscellaneous 
reading  and  hearing,  in  all  the  years  of  youtL  We 
carry  in  memory  important  anecdotes,  .and  have  lost 
all  clue  to  the  author  from  whom  we  had  them.  We 
have  a  heroic  speech  from  Bome  or  Greece,  but  can- 
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ndminbla  Una  wortfa 
Bounding  in  our  aii 
pnlMblo  and  improfa 
consult  tbo  rcjiding  n 
who  know  DV«r7Uimj 
we  l»va  a  certuD  i 
o^  but  remiuns  msol 
nothing  (or  &U  tluA 
ym,  that  b  the  fi&d< 
Bubjoci  tot 

a  wh«n  tbflhidt 
when  the  bnTftapec 
who  Mid  it ;  when  tl 
to  whom  il  bdongs ; 
thought,  which  i 
thought,  because  it  a 
matched  in  our  mind 
next  rchited  analogy, 
ing  power,  and  jiutiA 
which  wo  hftT«  boar 
Greek  Protenor  at  1 
amid  hia  foUoe,  posse 
a  tuk,  with  nothinj 
threo  hours  of  hi*  d 
stroking  hia  leg,  sn< 
retire  from  the  Uni' 
In  Goethe's  Romanoo 
wisdom  and  influenot 
ing  into  solitiida  to 
spondence.     Goethe  b 
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■tudioa  to  tho  highest  point  Muny  of  his  works 
bung  on  the  eosol  from  youth  to  age,  and  receirod  » 
stroke  in  every  month  or  year.  A  literary  astrologer, 
he  never  applied  himself  to  any  task  but  B.t  the 
happy  moment  when  all  the  etara  consented.  Bontley 
thought  himself  likely  to  live  till  fourscore, — long 
enough  to  read  everything  that  waa  worth  reading, — 
"Et  tune  magna  md  tub  lerrit  ibit  imago."  Much  wider 
is  spread  the  pleasure  which  old  men  take  in  complet- 
ing their  secular  aSairs,  the  inventor  hie  inventions, 
the  agriculturist  hia  experiments,  and  idl  old  men  in 
finishing  their  houses,  rounding  their  estates,  clearing 
their  titles,  reducing  tosglod  interests  to  order,  recon- 
ciling enmities,  and  leaving  all  in  the  best  posture  for 
the  future.  It  must  be  believed  that  there  is  a  pro- 
portion between  the  designs  of  a  man  and  the  length 
of  hia  life:  there  is  a  calendar  of  his  years,  so  of  his 
performances. 

America  is  the  country  of  young  men,  and  too  full 
of  work  hitherto  for  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  yet  we 
have  hod  robust  centenarians,  and  examples  of  dignity 
and  wisdom.  I  have  lately  found  in  an  old  note-book 
a  record  of  a  visit  to  ox-President  John  Adams,  in 
1826,  soon  after  the  election  of  his  son  to  the  Presi- 
dency. It  is  but  a  sketch,  and  nothing  important 
passed  in  the  conversation ;  but  it  reports  a  moment 
in  the  hfe  of  a  heroic  person,  who,  in  extreme  old  age, 
appeared  still  erect  and  worthy  of  hia  fame. 

,  FA,  1825.    To-day,  at  Quincy,  with 

my  brother,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Adama's  family.  Tba 
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oVd  Pnndenl  ••t  in  •  Urjo  ttnlToJ  «n»-d"W*j 

b>  >  Uo»  ««t.  bWk  TOuU-cloUw  wluw  ">«*« 

ft  coUoo  e»p  coronsd  ha  li*U  head.    "We  Hiftib 

complimcol.  wU  I™  '»  »""'  '"  ""  '^  °" 

™uikUon«  l«  ll«»«  »<  >''•  ■"'""  ^  ""  '"™ 

ol  ki.  hmUL     Ho  Umnktd  lu.  uiJ  "liJ :  "'  • 

Joleod.  laanni  "i"  """"o  "  '>•»!'•    '^  ■" 

gntuluicn  u»l  ooopuwUllau  u  ooarljf  o»er 

„,:  I  nm  irtonUied  Hut  I  1»««  '""»'  »  •» 

know  ol  <iSi  went    I  I*"  '""'  ■">"  ""'' 

!»,,  pio  ma  nioMy  in  tilt  loUowinS  <>*>'« 

tog,  hanmoii,  cmd  Jijlncwd  lilo.'    I  ""iJ: 

»orld  tliink.  •  S""!  '''»''  °'  W '"  ''*°° '"'" 

if— "Tho  world  dooa  not  know,"  to  njXM, 

much  toa,  inxioty,  uid  tontm  I  h«»«  odtoro 

uked  il  Mt.  Adomi'B  loUor  o<  uofUM  W 

nad  10  him.    "Vc^"  bo  aii,  ond  oddol:  "> 

hu  moro  polilicol  pradooeo  lh«n  ony  omu 

Icaow  who  bji»  oidrtcd  inwy  Umo;  honoror* 

off  hia  gourd :  Bad  I  hope  ho  will  conlinM  «w 

wbol  olTocl  ojo  nmy  worts  in  dimini»hing  Iht 

Ol  hi.  mind,  I  do  not  know;  it  hu  boon»««l 

on  tho  otrotch,  evor  oinco  ho  woo  bonu     I 

olw.y.  boon  loborioo^  ohild  ond  mon,  Inxn  a 

^Vh«n  Mt.  J.  Q.  Adam.'.  OJO  wu  monliol 

«ud !  ■•  Ho  i.  now  nfty.oighl,  ot  wiU  to  in  Jnlj 

romorkod  that  "M  tlio  Piwidonu  wore  ol  th 

age:  Oonoml  Wadiiogtoii  wu  ohoot  BIty-ois 

,      I  WM  about  filiy^ighl,  and  Mr.  JolToioon,  t 

Madi«.o,  and  Mr.  Monroo."    Wo  inquired  » 

cxjwctod  to  BOO  Mr.  AdaMB.     Ho  Mid  I 
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Adams  will  not  como  to  Quincy  but  to  my  funeral. 
It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  him,  but 
I  don't  wish  him  to  come  on  my  account''  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Lechmero,  whom  he  "well  remembered  to 
have  seen  come  down  daily,  at  a  great  age,  to  walk 
in  the  old  town-house,"  adding :  ''And  I  wish  I  could 
walk  as  well  as  he  did.  He  was  Collector  of  the 
Customs  for  many  years  under  the  Boyal  Govern- 
ment" K  said :  "I  suppose,  sir,  you  would  not  have 
taken  his  place,  even  to  walk  as  well  as  he." — "No," 
he  replied,  "that  was  not  what  I  wanted."  He 
talked  of  Whitofield,  and  "remembered  when  he  was 
a  Freshman  in  College,  to  have  come  into  town  to 
the  Old  South  church  [I  think]  to  hear  him,  but  could 
not  get  into  the  house ; — I,  however,  saw  him,"  he 
said,  "through  a  window,  and  distinctly  hoard  all. 
He  had  a  voice  such  as  I  never  heard  before  or  since. 
He  cast  it  out  so  that  you  might  hear  it  at  the  meet- 
ing-house [pointing  towards  the  Quincy  meeting- 
house], and  ho  had  the  grace  of  a  dancing-master,  of 
an  actor  of  plays.  His  voice  and  manner  helped 
him  more  than  his  sermons.  I  wont  with  Jonathan 
SewalL" — "And  you  were  pleased  with  him,  sirl" — 
"  Pleased  I  I  was  delighted  beyond  measure."  We 
asked  if  at  Whitefiold's  return  the  same  popularity 
continued.  "  Not  the  same  fury,"  he  said,  "  not  the 
same  wild  enthusiasm  as  before,  but  a  greater  esteem, 
as  he  became  more  known.  He  did  not  terrify,  but 
was  admired." 

We  spent  about  an  hour  in  his  room.    He  speaks 
very  distinctly  for  so  old  a  man,  enters  bravely  into 
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long  Beateccos,  which  an  inUmipted  by  want 
bitfttb,  bnt  curiu  tlietn  isrftrinbty  lo  »  oooeluii 
without  oorraeUo(  «  vonL 

Ho  Bpoko  of  tbo  now  norola  of  Coopnr,  uid  "P 
«t  UtB  Pilgrima,"  tnd  "Suntog*,"  witli  juum,  t 
fiiunnd  with  ucunc;  tbo  oharuton  in  tfafim. 
Uk»  to  hkTo  a  pnnon  always  reading  to  biin,  or  o( 
pony  talloDg  io  hU  room,  awl  u  bott«r  dia  aaxt  ( 
Kft<r  hArbg  visitott  to  hU  clitAbor  fnim  momin^ 
night 

H»  raeeivod  »  [mmuturo  rqMrt  of  hia  mw'i  d 
tMO,  OD  SuaiUy  afl«n)oon,  without  uiy  (oidlctiif 
and  told  tho  reportor  ho  hod  beoa  hoaxMl,  for  it  i 
not  f«l  time  for  an}'  news  to  arrive  Tho  infons 
MMBOthing  lUffljiod  in  KU  heart,  fnaiittAl  on  repair 
to  tlw  nMting-houso,  uid  proclaimed  it  liood  to  ' 
ooDgregatton,  who  woro  ao  overjoyed  th&t  th«y  r 
in  thdir  Mata  and  cheered  thrioe.  The  Btrrwrcod  1 
Whitney  diamiHod  than  immcdialoly. 

'Whea  life  has  bocn  woU  apent,  ago  li  ft  Ion 
what  it  can  well  apart^— numnlar  itniiigth,  orga 
inatincta,  grosa  buUc,  and  vorka  tbafc  bolang  to  tbi 
But  1^  central  wiadoa,  which  was  old  to  infancy 
young  in  fooivoora  ^ean,  and,  diopliing  off  obatr 
tiona,  loarea  in  happy  aubjeeta  tbo  mind  purified  i 
wiao.  I  have  heard  that  wboovgr  Iovm  ia  1b  do  o 
dition  old.  I  hav«  beard,  that,  wboncver  tho  na 
of  man  la  apoken,  tJis  doetiuio  of  inmortality 
announced ;  it  oIobtm  to  hit  constitatiQu.  Tlie  bm 
of  it  boffloa  our  wit,  and  no  whiapor  cornea  to  iw  £r 
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the  other  lide.     But  the  inference  from  the  working 
of  intellect,  hiring  knowledge,  hiring  aldll, — at  the 
.  end  of  life  jnst  ready  to  be  bom, — affirms  the  inspire- 
turn  <rf  afleetion  and  of  the  moral  lentimaoL 
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